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_ Fort Valley, Ga.—I consider your publication the best of its 
kind now publis ed. Very truly yours, Louis L. BRowN. 
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THE AMERICAN LAWYER IN THE LEAD. 


Among the law publications in New 
York, none has credit for so large a 
regular issue as is accorded to THE 
AMERICAN LAWYER, published 
monthly at New York City, and the 
“American Newspaper Directory” will 
guarantee the accuracy of the circula- 
tion rating accorded to this paper by 
a reward of one hundred dollars, pay- 
able to the first person who success= 
fully assails it.—From Printers’ Ink of April 
22d, 1896. 





CAUTION. 








We caution attorneys against paying money for subscrip- 
tion to the ‘‘ American Lawyer” to E. D. Derby, who has an 
office at Chicago, and who improperly represents himself as 
an agent of this journal. Mr. Derby has, without authority, 
caused receipts for subscriptions to be printed for his personal 
use and has failed to make remittances to this office on ac- 
count of collections which he has made. Telegraphic advice 
of the whereabouts of this party will be appreciated by the 
publishers of this journal. 








The annual meeting of the Commercial Law League 
of America at Omaha July 21-24, will be an interesting 
one. From present indications the attendance will be 
greater than was the meeting at Detroit. Nothing is 
being left undone to make the meeting a success. 





The May Grand Jury in St. Louis recommended to 
the Court that the Grand Jury system be changed. 
Among the complaints was the waste of time and money 
in requiring the Grand Jury to rehear testimony on which 
prisoners had been committed in the lower court. Judge 
Edmunds, to whom the complaint was made, approved 
the recommendation. 

The Grand Jury system could be pretty generally 
changed in every State in the Union, which would result 





in curtailing the expense and annoyance to the people. 
The investigation by the Grand Jury of all misdemean- 
ors, as is done in some States, should be abolished. It is 
a useless expense and involves much hardship on the 
poorer class of people, from whom such cases originate. 
In the country town, remote from the county seat, a vio- 
lation of the liquor law is made, or an assault and battery 
occurs. The principals and witnesses, at their own ex- 
pense, are subpoenaed before the Grand Jury at the coun- 
ty seat, and if the case is tried, back again as a witness in 
the trial, when the whole difficulty should have been ad- 
judicated before a justice in the township or town in 
which the violation occurred. It is believed better re- 
sults, more satisfaction, less expense and annoyance, 
would be derived, if the Grand Jury system was such as 
to consider nothing but felony cases. 





The bill now pending in the Legislature of Louisiana 
to increase the salary of the District Attorney for the 
parish of Orleans should become a law. In fact, the Leg- 
islature of many of the States in the Union should pass 
a law increasing the salary of the judges and district or 
prosecuting attorneys. In many of the States, in fact, 
nearly all the States, the salary and fees of the prosecut- 
ing officers are not commensurate with the services ren- 
dered, and by reason of that fact it is very difficult to 
procure men of ability to accept the positions. 

The salary should be made so as to invite men of 
ability to accept of the office of prosecutor. In this way 
the community would be ably represented, and the neces- 
sity of appointing a high-priced lawyer to assist in every 
prosecution would be avoided. Where the salary is com- 
mensurate with the service rendered, the fees should be 
taken away from the office and paid into the State treas- 
ury. 

With respect to the judges, the penurious policy is 
equally as great and more strongly emphasized than in 
respect to other important positions of trust and re- 
sponsibility. 

Those men who are asked to decide questions af- 
fecting lives and involving questions of property, requir- 
ing more than the ordinary amount of ability, knowl- 
edge and judgment in doing so receive but little more 
than men occupying clerical positions requiring nothing 
but a little common sense. 

The importance of this question is such as to de- 
mand the attention of our lawmakers. 





A writer in a New York daily recently advocated 
the necessity of the trial of cases with closed doors, with 
no one present except the court officials and witnesses, 
and suggesting other reformatory methods in the dis- 
charge of court business. In this day of the world such 
star-chamber proceedings would not be tolerated. Let 
the doors of our court rooms swing wide open. 





It is gratifying to note the interest that is being man- 
ifested in the question of raising the requirements of ad- 
mission to the bar of the different States. There are sev- 
eral States that do not require a very profound learning 
of the law to enable an applicant to be admitted to prac- 
tice. In Indiana all that is requisite is to be over 21 years 
old, a citizen of good character, take an oath to support 
the Constitution of the United States and of the State of 
Indiana. The Legislature of the State owes it to itself, 
to the judiciary, to the bar and to the people of this great 
State to raise the standard of admission to the bar. Now 
that there has been formed a State bar association of In- 
diana this question will doubtless receive the prompt at- 
tention it requires. 
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A case now being tried in Brooklyn is exciting con- 
siderable interest among the lawyers in New York. 

Section 689 of the Penal Code reads as follows: “A 
person who, having been convicted within this State of a 
misdemeanor, afterward commits and js convicted of a 
felony, must be sentenced to imprisonment for the longest 
term prescribed for punishment for first conviction for 
the felony.” 

The young man now being tried is placed within the 
provision of the above section of the Penal Code, and if 
the jury return a verdict of guilty, his sentence will be a 
life imprisonment. 

Some time ago, Block, who is now being tried, was 
convicted of petit larceny in New York, and was sen- 
tenced to four months in the penitentiary. The charge 
against him now is burglary in the first degree, the long- 
est term prescribed for punishment being a life sentence. 

There was a conviction had under this section a 
number of years ago, but the section is generally looked 
upon by the profession as being too severe in its terms, 
while some lawyers contend that the section is uncon- 
stitutional, and if tested in the higher courts would be so 
held. The fact that no criminal arrested in Brooklyn in 
the past ten years has been tried under this section, is 
conclusive proof that this law is not favorably regarded. 

Block is said to be a young criminal. He is 25 years 
old, but if he should be convicted and sentenced to life 
imprisonment for burglary, when murderers, as a rule, 
receive but a few years’ of imprisonment, it shows such 
an unjust discrimination as demands a speedy reforma- 
tion. 





There can be no excuse to offer the public for con- 
suming two weeks in the selection of a jury in a criminal 
case, as was done in the Fleming trial recently in New York 
city. Such waste of time and money is sutficient cause to 
dampen the respect the people have always entertained 
for the bench and bar. 





Chapter 357 of the Laws of 1873 of the State of New 
York, gives a magistrate power to commit any ex-convict who 
may be seen leitering in any public place with the intention 
of committing a crime. 

A man named Cassidy was arrested in this city re- 
cently} while standing near a man whose pocket was 
picked. He was taken to Folice Headquarters and 
indentified from a photograph in the Rogues’ Gallery. 
The police claimed that he had served four and one-half 
years in Sing Sing as George D. Hicks, for stealing a 
diamond chain in 1890. Under the above chapter of 
the Laws of 1873 Cassidy was sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment in default of $1,000 bail as a dis- 
orderly character. 

Upon a writ of habeas corpus it was contended that 
the law under which Cassidy was sentenced was repealed 
by the laws of 1882, definmg who were disorderly per- 
sons. It is claimed also that Cassidy was sentenced to 
sixty days’ imprisonment before the ruling was changed 
by the magistrate, giving the act of 1873 as his authority. 
Aside from this fact, it presents again the question of that 
dangerous position that circumstances places a person in, 
and the grave consequences that follow in giving undue 
weight to circumstantial evidence. It does not follow, 
that from the fact of Cassidy’s close proximity to the man 
who had his pocket picked, that, therefore, Cassidy was 
either disorderly or that he committed the crime, or that 
having once served a term in prison for larceny, and 
having by chance been near a place where a crime was 
committed that, therefore, he was an habitual criminal or 
a disorderly person, unless the familiar rule is applied 
of “ once a mortgage always a mortgage,” and that hav- 











ing been once a criminal always a criminal, or that hay. 
ing once committed a crime and served his sentence 
that he was not entitled to the consideration or protection 
of the law, and had forfeited all his rights to life or liberty 
To hold thus would be defeating the very purpose and jp. 
tention of the law in punishing the violators of the crim. 
inal law. 








APOLOGY DUE FROM LAWYERS. 


To judge from the views that are occasionally pro. 
mulgated through the medium of the press, it is a crime 
to be a lawyer, and an apology is due the public from the 
lawyer who consents to defend a person on trial for the 
alleged commission of a crime. To defend a person 
charged with the violation of the criminal code is, in the 
minds of these hypercritical persons, encouraging the 
commission of crimes, and the murderers and the perpe- 
trators of other hideous crimes await the pleasure and in- 
vitation of the lawyers to begin their nefarious and bloody 
deeds. These critics and chronic fault finders would be 
the first to exact the services of the best legal talent in the 
land to assist them in the defense of the charges that 
brought them into the temple of justice, and if the public 
would judge them guilty until they were proven innocent, 
as they claim the public now deals with those who are 
charged with the commission of a crime, they would think 
the opinion of the public was unjust. There does not 
exist a more honest, conscientious, law-abiding, energetic 
set of men in any calling or profession than the lawyers. 
The unswerving fidelity of purpose to maintain the dig- 
nity of their profession, and the strict adherence to the 
binding obligations of the oath they have taken, com- 
mand the admiration of a just and observing public. 
From the ranks of this great army occasionally one of 
its members goes wrong. To deny this would be assum- 
ing that lawyers were not human. To condemn the 
whole for the wrong committed by a few would be as just 
as the critics who hold a man guilty who is accused of the 
commission of a crime until he proves himself innocent. 








SPEEDY TRIALS. 





The brevity and dispatch attending the trial of Annie 
Dyer, the child murderess, in London recently differs 
greatly from the methods used in conducting murder 
trials in this country. Annie Dyer was indicted, tried, 
convicted, sentenced and put to death within a few weeks, 
while in this country in a murder trial it sometimes re- 
quires as many weeks to secure a jury. The difference in 
this respect between English and American methods has 
in some quarters evoked much criticism toward our 
judges and attorneys in the time consumed in obtaining 
a jury and the questions propounded a juror touching 
his qualification. The latitude permitted by law in pro- 
curing a jury is taken advantage of and much abused, 
yet it would seem our law is much more preferable, fair 
and impartial than the law of England. It is said, in the 
Dyer case, the question as to whether or not a juror en- 
tertained a prejudice against the infliction of the death 
penalty or against circumstantial evidence was not put 
by counsel. The Judge would not have allowed it, for the 
reason that the court assumes from the beginning that 
every juror would be true to his oath and do his duty. 
This assumption certainly must bt hazardous to the 
rights of the defendant. The oath taken does not sug- 
gest these vital questions to the mind of a juror, especial- 
iy in this country, hence, if the juror is prejudiced one 
way or the other, he certainly cannot return a fair and 
impartial verdict. The system of speedy trials and the 
subserviency of the trial court must necessarily lead to 
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injustice. While the trials under our system are pro- 
yracted, often unnecessarily, and the delays by reason of 
appeals are long, before the execution of the sentence 
of the court, yet it is carrying out the humane intention 
of the law, by affording the defendant a full opportunity 
of having a fair trial and a careful consideration of and 
review of every point raised, when it was thought injus- 
tice had been done. 

To be permitted to propound questions to a juror 
touching his prejudices and qualifications does not dis- 
credit the sanctity or binding force of the oath adminis- 
tered; neither does it imply distrust nor dishonest motives 
on the part of the juror, but, on the contrary, tends to aid 
him in fully discharging the duty imposed upon him by, 
and the obligation contained in, the oath. The questions 
propounded frequently bring forth matters unknown to 
the juror or that had been forgotten by him, which dis- 
qualified him, and in the absence of such question would 
have remained on the jury, and could neither have ren- 
dered a fair and impartial verdict nor given the accused a 
fair trial, as complied with the oath he had taken. As 
between the two systems, we commend the American 
_ plan. 





THE NICHOLSON LAW OF INDIANA. 


The Supreme Court of Indiana has recently declared 
the Nicholson law valid in all essential particulars. This 
law, regulating the sale of intoxicating liquors, has be- 
come somewhat famous by reason of the bitter fight 
waged against it by the liquor men in the Legislature and 
courts of the State. Some of the features of the law, said 
to work a hardship, was that no other business of any 
kind should be conducted in the same room where the in- 
toxicating liquor was sold. That the room should not 
be divided by partitions. This would necessitate the mer- 
chant who carried a stock of groceries or merchandise 
in the same room where intoxicating liquor was sold to 
move the merchandise to another building, incurring ad- 
ditional expense for rent and clerk hire, or he was com- 
pelled to abandon either the saloon business or the stock 
of merchandise. Having paid his license for the sale of 
liquor in advance, the abandonment of the saloon busi- 
ness would result in the loss of the money paid for its li- 
cense. No games of any kind were permitted in the room 
where liquor was sold, thus effecting a removal of billiard 
and pool tables to other places or abandonment, and loss 
of property. This it was maintained by some lawyers to 
be unconstitutional, for the reason that it was impairing 
the obligation of a contract, and was taking property of 
individuals without just compensation. The Court holds 
that the law comes fully under the powers and regulations 
of the police of the State, and that the restrictions im- 
posed concerning the room in which the liquor is to be 
sold are lawful. 

The decision ought, at least, to be very satisfactory 
to the temperance people, who now have it in their power 
to drive nearly every saloon man in the State out of the 
business. 








LYNCH LAW. 


The subject of lynching is attracting the attention 
of the members of the bar throughout the country. At 
the mectings of the different bar associations held re- 
cently it has been made the subject for discussion. The 
frequency of lynching bees is attracting the attention of 
the public, and among the better class of the citizens the 
Opinion prevails that laws should be enacted that would 
effectually put a stop to this outlawry. As an excuse for 
taking the law in their own hands and hanging a man 





without trial, these regulators maintain that the courts 
are too slow, that justice miscarries, that criminals, 
through the machinery of the law, are permitted to es- 
cape just punishment, and one excuse offered which 
seems incredible, is that the lynching was done to save 
to the county the expense of trying the fellow accused 
of murder. 

True, justice has miscarried, but more frequently 
the fault lies with the jury trying the case, than with the 
law or the court officers. Judges only inforce the law as 
they find it. If the law is inadequate the responsibility 
is with the Legislature and not with the courts. In either 
case no right can be assumed by a body of men to take 
the life of a fellow being without due process of law. It 
is asserted that the community in which this proceeding 
is had is made better. No community is made better by 
the commission of a crime any more than the commis- 
sion of one crime is an excuse for the perpetration of 
another. 

A law that would make the taxpayers of the county 
in which the lynching occurs liable for damages to the 
family of the victim, to be recovered by suit against the 
county authorities, would meet the question pretty ef- 
fectually. The fact tiat every time a taxpayer joined one 
of these midnight parties and took the life of a citizen he 
was paying for it, would greatly deter if not stop him, 
especially if he is one of many, who regard the dollar 
as of more importance than human life 

In South Carolina a similar law to that here sug- 
gested is in force, and is said to work most admirably. 
In fact, the practice of lynching is growing less, and it is 
generally acknowledged to be due to the provisions of 
the anti-lynching law incorporated into the Constitution 
of the State. Indeed, but one case of lynching has oc- 
curred since this law was enacted by the State. Other 
States would do well to enact a similar law to that of 
South Carolina. 


CONTEMPT OF COURT. 








At the present time there is a widespread discussion 
with reference to the limit of power of judges in pun- 
ishing for contempt of court. 

In California the discussion is mainly directed upon 
the recent action of Judge Catlin in imposing a fme upon 
the editor of the Sacramento Bee of $500 and imprison- 
ment for 250 days for an alleged contempt, and the 
judges refused to permit him to prove the truth of the 
publication in dispute. In the East the Debs case before 
Judge Wood is the origin of the discussion. In both 
cases the question is as to whether the courts are not 
drifting too far into the practice of punishing for con- 
tempt so as to curtail popular liberty. There is a wide 
difference between the two cases mentioned. The Sac- 
ramento case seems to be the outgrowth of an article 
published criticising the action of the court in a trial of 
a case. : 

The Bee reported one of the witnesses in a case as 
saying something which the witness and his lawyer after- 
ward denied that he said. The lawyer asked the Judge 
to declare the Bee’s report false, and the Judge pro- 
nounced it “A grossly false statement, a gross fabrica- 
tion.” The Bee sought to prove the correctness of its 
report by comparing it with the court’s stenographic re- 
port, but the Judge refused to permit the consultation 
with the court’s report. The Bee then declared that the 
Judge’s statement that the Bee was a falsifier of the news 
was untrue and known to be untrue when uttered. 

The Debs case was in a measure the violation of an 
order of the court. Ina case of this nature there can be 
no doubt of the right and duty of a court to enforce a 
compliance with any order made, and in a refves? to obey 
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the mandates of the court to treat such disobedience as a 
contempt, and to inflict such punishment as the merits of 
the case would warrant. The original theory of contempt 
of court was such an act of indignity committed within the 
precinct and presence of the court itself as would tend 
to disrespect and lower the dignity of the court, and dis- 
turb or interrupt the peaceable and orderly administra- 
tion of justice. The publication of articles criticising the 
trial of cases or the acts of the courts, it has been held by 
the courts in some States, as such an interference and in- 
terruption of the administration of Justice as constituted 
contempt of court. In other States it has been held that 
the criticism of the manner and the acts of courts in 
cases that had been tried was not such as would amount 
to contempt. There is no doubt but what public opinion 
demands in such cases that where the judges feel that 
they have been offended the person summoned for 
contempt should have a chance to be heard and tried 
before a jury. The Chicago “ Inter Ocean,” in comment- 
ing upon this subject, cites in proof of this a case which 
occurred in Chicago, when the “Evening Press” of that 
city severely criticised the action of the Supreme Court 
of Illinois in connection with a murder case. The “ Inter 
Ocean” says: “Those comments were construed by 
that court to be contempt, and the proprietor and edi- 
tors were compelled to apologize or go to jail for an 
indefinite time, as long, in fact, as the court may seem 
fit. That case aroused a great deal of indignation. It 
was looked upon as a dangerous violation of the freedom 
of the press. Not long after the Chief Justice was a can- 
didate for re-election, and although a very able and up- 
right jurist, running in a district ordinarily good for a 
majority of nearly two to one, he was beaten. That was 
interpreted as a popular rebuke of the abuse of the judi- 
cial right to punish for contempt of court.” 

Courts must be clothed with the power to compel 
respect, maintain order and punish as of contempt any 
occurrence in the presence of the Judge of such a na- 
ture as would be an interference of the performance of 
his duties, or a disobedience of any order made by him 
To hold otherwise would be the destruction of all law 
and the extinction of society. 


ROUGH NOTES. 


The liability of an officer and his bondsman for the wrong- 
ful shooting of a prisoner is discussed in an Ohio case, which 
has just been reported. A city marshal arrested a man on a 
charge of misdemeanor, and the defendant escaped. The mar- 
shal drew his pistol and shot the man whom he had arrested as 
he was running away. It was conceded that the officer had no 
right to shoot the plaintiff in attempting to capture him, as 
the offense charged was only a misdemeanor. A suit was 
brought against the official bondsman of the marshal to recover 
damages for the injury to the man who was shot. The Circuit 
Court, after reviewing the cases in several States, decides that 
an action might properly be brought against the bondsman. In 
several Kentucky cases, and in some others, it has been held 
that the sureties of the officer were not responsible for his acts 
of violence to a person, though done in the attempted discharge 
of his official duty. In other States it has been held that the 
sureties are responsible for injuries done by the officer under 
such circumstances. In a Nebraska case, a sheriff, having a 
warrant against one man arrested another man, and while ar- 
resting him shot and wounded him. Another officer, who as- 
saulted a prisoner while taking him to jail, was held to have 
violated his official duty, and his sureties were held responsible. 














The following remarkable English case was recently decided 
by Lord Chief Justice Gordll Barnes, from whose opinion no 
one, either lay or professional, will dissent. The gist of the case 
is thus summed up by his lordship: 

“The petitioner’s case is: ‘I never intended to marry this 
man; I thought I was being betrothed to him’—certainly it is 
remarkable that a person of any education should have thought 
such a thing, but I can only judge by her manner—‘and I sub- 
mitted to be betrothed only because my mother and he forced 
me to do so.’” ’ 

The petitioner in Ford v. Stier, 96, p. 1, from a re- 
port of which these words are taken, was at the time of the al- 
leged marriage seventeen years of age, and of full intellectual 
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capacity; the marriage was celebrated in accordance with 
forms of the Church of england, in St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensing. 
ton. It took place in 1 , and the petitioner took no Step to 
have it declared a nullity till she nad gone through a second 
marriage with Mr. Ford, and till about, apparently, five or six 
years after the celebration of the first marriage with Stier. Tn 
case certainly is a very remarkable one; what is almost equally 
remarkable is the view which the judge took of it. He foung 
that the petitioner’s statements were true, that she did not cop. 
sent to marry the respondent, but went through the ceremony 
as one of betrothal, and, in doing so, was to such an extent 
under the influence of her mother and the respondent that gh. 
was not a free agent. He therefore pronounced a decree of 
nullity. Let the reader note that the mother was dead, and the 
respondent did not appear. 

No one can undertake to say that the decision of Gorey 
Barnes, J., was wrong. 





It is the contingent and doubtful nature of the reward they 
offer that deprives actual professional life of very many who 
would otherwise embrace it as a career. An enormous income 
enjoyed by one individual is balanced by a distressing exhibit of 
lost opportunities and perverse fortune in another instance, and, 
even in commercial life, no greater contrasts can be found thag 
in the labors of lawyers and medical men. The lottery of 
human exertion gives out here its richest prizes and its most 
disheartening blanks. 

One comment, which has happened under our notice, relates 
to an alleged custom in China, where the heads of families aje 
said to contract with family physicians for the payment of an an- 
nual salary, due in installments on the first of each month, and 
suspended or at least subject to reduction in the event of sick- 
ness occurring in the household. The idea being, of course, that 
the doctor becomes a sort of health insurer. There appears to 
be no reason why such a system might not be made satisfac- 
tory, since it would go far toward making a fixed income for 
the physician, and at the same time remove from him the temp- 
tation to nurse a slight case with too frequent visits. Some- 
thing of the sort, too, is to be recognized in the salaried retain- 
ers, payable annually, which moneyed corporations nowadays 
pay their attorneys and counsel, on condition of their standing, 
like the knights-errant of old, at cross roads, in full armor, ai- 
ways prepared to do combat with all challengers. 

Whether our present method of charging fees for each con- 
sultation or visit could be generally modified, and whether per- 
manent arrangements at agreed rates would provide a remedy 
for the uncertainty which now attends professiona! incomes, it 
is for parties interested to determine for themselves. 





A notable change in the law of privileged cOmmunications 
was made at the last session of the Legislature of the State of 
New York, and will take effect on the Ist day of September. 

The secrets of the attorney’s office were protected by the 
common law of England; but not so the secrets of the sickroom 
and the confessional. In New York, however, statutes were long 
ago enacted which extended to physicians and to clergymen of 
all denominations the same privilege of refusing to disclose pro- 
fessional communications as was enjoyed under the common 
law by attorneys and counsel; and now the statutory provisions 
in regard to privileged communications to members of all three 
professions are grouped together in the Code of Civil Procedure. 

Section 835 of the Code relates to lawyers, and reads thus: 
“An attorney and counselor at law shall not be allowed to dis- 
close a communication made by his client to him or his advice 
given thereon in the course of his professional employment.’ 
The amendment which goes into effect at the beginning of Sep- 
tember will make it read thus: 

“An attorney or counselor at law shall not be allowed to 
disclose a communication made by his client to him, or his ad- 
vice given thereon, in the course of his professional employ- 
ment, nor shall any clerk, stenographer or other person em- 
ployed by such attorney or counselor be allowed to disclose 
any such communication or advice given thereon.” 

The change, it will be observed, consists in the addition of 
the clause concerning clerks, stenographers and other employees 
of lawyers. Such persons are frequently present at interviews 
at which confidential statements are made to counsel, and often 
act as the messengers of the client to transmit such statements. 
In these cases, the privilege and duty of the lawyer to remain 
silent do very little good to the client if the lawyer’s clerk oF 
stenographer or office boy may be compelled to speak; and hence 
it has been deemed wise to extend the requirement of secrecy to 
the lawyer’s servants, whatever their capacity. The same kind 
of a law ought to be passed extending to trained nurses, steW- 
ards and attendants in hospitals.—(Ed.) 

A divorce proceeding where the parties are required to file 
a petition showing that he has resided one year in the State, and 
which petition has not been filed, does not prevent a non-resi- 
dent defendant, who was brought into the State to defend 4 
suit, from obtaining a divorce on a cross bill. Clutton vs. Clut- 
ton (Mich.), 31 L. R. A., 160. 








A large number of prisoners will be released im 
Illinois in August, under the State prison parole system. 
The Prisoners’ Aid Society of Chicago, who find places 
for these men, is preparing for the large increase which 
this new law will impose on their self-assumed obliga 
tion. 
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MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF CREDIT MEN. 


One of the most important meetings ever held in this 
country relating to business affairs was that of the National 
Association of Credit Men, held June 23, 24 and 25, at Toledo, 
Ooerhe first day of the meeting was devoted to preliminary 
work, while the second day was occupied in the adoption of a 
constitution and by-laws and indulging in a few hours of 
recreation by a ride on the belt line of the Maumee and Perrys- 
purg Railroad. The third day was partly spent in visiting the in- 
dustrial interests of the city. 

The object of the organization is for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a more uniform and firm basis upon and from which 
eredits in all branches of commercial enterprise may be 
founded, and the enactment of such laws as will be favorable 
to the commercial interests of the country and a menace to 
dishonest debtors. 

The Committee on Organization, by its chairman, F. R. 
Boocock, read the report of the work of the committee, which 
covered in detail the constitution and by-laws of the pro- 
posed organization. Article by article of the constitution and 
by-laws was taken up for discussion and adopted. 

As an indication of the solidity of the organization, and 
the interest manifested by the commercia] world in such an 
association, it may be stated that some of the largest and 
most important business concerns jin the United States were 
represented, the establishments represented at the convention 
doing a yearly business of over $213,400,000. 

Among the many important and interesting papers read 
before the meeting was one by Vice-President James G. Can- 
non of the Fourth National Bank of New York city, on the 
subject of “Credit, Credit Man, Creditor.” This address comes 
ripe from the fruit of years of experience, is full of sugges- 
tions to the credit men and should be read with care, thought 
about and read again. Mr. Cannon’s address is as follows: 


CREDIT, CREDIT MAN, CREDITOR. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: Permit me to express my 
gratification at being able to attend this Convention, and to 
participate in the exercises incident to this interesting occasion. 

The gathering together of the dispensers of credit from all 
over this country cannot but bear fruit in improved business 
methods and better ideas relating to the extension of credit. 

What is credit? The term “credit” is derived from the 
Latin word credo (I believe) and its opposite word “debt” from 
debeo (I owe); and there can be no debt without credit and no 
credit without debt. The word implies the belief of one of the 
parties to a transaction in a promise made by the other, and an 
obligation acknowledged by one party as due to the other. The 
new Century Dictionary defines credits as—‘‘Trust; confidence 
reposed in the ability and intention of a purchaser’ (of mer- 
chandise or a borrower of money) “to make payment at some 
future time either specified or indefinite.” 

Some one has said that “credit is to business what morta 
is to a wall; it is the adhesive material with which commerce 
is cemented.” For the most part we buy and sell merchandise, 
agricultural products, stocks and bonds, real estate and every- 
thing that can be bought and sold, not for money paid down, 
= with promises to pay money, to be fulfilled at some future 

te. 

We are just now in the midst of the greatest discussion 
that this country has ever witnessed in regard to its circu- 
lating medium. The money of the country has been likened 
to the blood that circulates through the body; but as it has 
been demonstrated that over 90 per cent. of the business of 
the country is done through the medium of credits, I should 
liken credit to the body itself, and whatever conduces to its 
growth and development will to that extent build up and 
strengthen commerce. 

The humblest citizen, as well as the greatest manufacturer, 
feels the power and recognizes the influence of credit. Credit 
enters into the life of every business man in this country; 
and it should be the aim and purpose of this organization, when 
it comes to its full scope of usefulness, to restrain credit within 
Safe limits. More failures are caused by too much than by 
too little credit. The rapid development of this country is 
largely due to the liberality with which, for many years, credit 
has been granted, furnishing the bold, aggresive business men 
with means to accomplish results which otherwise they could 
hot have reached. 

Credit is indispensible; and whether it be given in the way 
of money, or merchandise, it augments the public wealth, ad- 
vances the prosperity of the country and insures progress so 
long as it is given judiciously and wisely. On the other hand, 
if it be extended to parties who are unworthy and who, because 
of the lack of character, ability, honesty or capital, become 
embarrassed, the result is extremely detrimental. 

Some one has truly said that “credit never knocks at the 
door of the indolent, never lingers under the shadow of indeci- 
sion, never smiles on good intentions that are barren of results,” 

Credit oftentimes becomes too cheap, and is too readily ob- 
tained. As a result a period of inflation follows, until the 
bubble bursts and a panic ensues, which is disastrous alike to 
debtor and creditor. As dispensers of credit, therefore, we 
should be particular to bear in mind that it is highly desirable 
to curb the spirit of overtrading, the results of which are in- 


Eetous not only to us but to those who seek favor at our 
8. 
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Never in the history of American commerce has there been 
such close scrutiny of credits as is now being made; and I be- 
lieve one of the reasons to be, that a new factor is appearing 
in business circles in the shape of industrial and commercial 
corporations as applicants for credit. The personal and 
friendly element existing between debtor and creditor is elimi- 
nated, and corporations, said to have on souls, are rapidly being 
organized in place of partnerships. Thus the question of family 
prestige and the protection of a family name are fast ceasing 
to be factors. Men who would struggle to maintain their family 
honor and keep their family name from the records of the 
bankrupt court, as stockholders and managers of corporations 
have not the same incentives to pay their debts one hundred 
cents on the dollar. The history of our country is replete with 
instances of men compelled to succomb to disaster, who, later 
on, achieved financial success, and proudly paid their indebted- 
ness, principal and interest. Men who own, or mainly own, and 
control corporations that fail, have no need to fight for their 
family honor. Instead, they pose before the public as unfortunate 
investors in a disastrous enterprise, claiming sympathy for their 
losses, with no thought that there rests upon them an honor- 
able obligation to satisfy the corporation’s creditors out of any 
funds that fortune in the future may enable them to accumu- 
late. Personal credit and personal honor thus screen themselves 
behind joint-stock companies and corporations; and the giver 
of credit is subjected to greater labor and is compelled to scruti- 
nize more closely in order to protect himself from loss. 

As the time goes on the margin of profits in all lines of 
business seems to be constantly narrowing; and in view of this 
condition of affairs, we all find that we cannot afford to stand 
the losses we formerly sustained through failures; consequently, 
the lines must be closely drawn and every precaution possible 
taken to eliminate from the mercantile community those con- 
cerns that are unworthy of credit, and whose existence consti- 
tutes a standing menace to reputable and legitimate business 
enterprises. 

Credit can hardly be classed among the sciences; and cer- 
tainly it cannot be said to be an exact science, because it is 
not governed by any definite, fixed laws. I am sure, however, 
you will all agree with me that the dispensing of credit has be- 
come a profession in itself, and the study of the subject is be- 
coming more and more of a necessity to those who are engaged 
in its pursuit. 

It is encouraging to see such a representative gathering of 
credit men here to-day, as it indicates in the most convincing 
way the interest that is being awakened in the new profession. 
Each of us has much to learn. Our experience needs to be 
widened and deepened. We cannot accomplish the best results 
by depending alone upon our own judgment or business saga- 
city. “There is wisdom in a multiplicity of counselers,” and it 
is necessary that we should have the co-operation and assist- 
ance of others. There are many points to be covered, and we 
cannot very well cope with the situation single-handed. It is 
of the highest importance that we should exchange ideas and 
comajare notes. 

The subject of credits has been a special study with me 
for many years; and while during that peroid considerable 
advancement has been made, nevertheless I feel that there are 
many things upon which we can get further light by an inter- 
change of opinions in conventions of this character. 

From the nature of his duties, the credit-man in any busi- 
ness is an important factor in determining its success or failure. 
Any subject, therefore, having for its object the betterment 
of the credit-man is a most timely one in mercantile affairs. It 
is not a question of how many goods can be sold, but what 
volume of business can be transacted with only minimum losses 
from bad debts, and how sales can be increased each year with 
a decrease in the percentage of losses. This is a subject that 
interests us all, for when the year closes and we make up our 
figures, we are naturally anxious to exhibit a satisfactory 
record. 

The credit-man’s duties are arduous and exacting. He is 
not only called upon to perform considerable detail work, but 
his mind must be ever active and alert in order not only to keep 
his files closely up to date, but also to be continually posted as 
to the present situation of his debtors. 

Many credit-men endeavor to keep their information stored 
in the recesses of their minds. -This I do not believe to be good 
policy. The facts as obtained should be carefully noted and 
put away in such convenient form as to be readily accessible. 
No man can safely depend upon his memory alone, and the 
chances are that the credit-man who follows this system will 
some time or other be confused as to names, and the effort to 
keep his mind charged with this knowledge will prove a serious 
strain upon his physical and mental organism. 

A credit-man should be of an investigating turn of mind, 
and should have an agreeable yet indomitable obstinacy; and 
when he has once determined not to sell a man, he should 
strictly adhere to his conclusion. 

Unfortunately there is no concert of action among business 
men to-day, and the rule seems to be, every firm for itself 
without regard to its competitors. 

The credit-men of to-day are placed at a great disadvantage 
because they do not frequently come in contact with the par- 
ties to whom they sell. In other words, they are at arm’s 
length from their customers, and they do not have the op- 
portunity of talking as freely with them and forming as close a 
judgment of their personal character as was possible in former 
times, when the merchant himself came to the business centre 
and bought his own goods. 

It is necessary that the credit-men show’ Se a g0ed investi- 
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gator, and that he should ask the right questions. In illustra- 
tion of this point, I heard of a case where a credit-man called 
upon the head of a firm for information regarding a certain 
party. He asked if he sold to this party, and the reply was, 
“Without limit.” It occurred to the inquirer before leaving 
that it might be well to ask the terms upon which the goods 
were sold, and the response was, “Always for cash.” If the 
credit-man had not asked this last question, he would have 
gone away with an erroneous impression, and might have been 
led to check a large bill. 

I think that one of the chief characteristics of a credit-man 
should be industry, as it requires hard work and continuous 
delving to secure information. He should be the possessor of a 
judicial mind, that he may impartially weigh the evidence 
placed before him. 

He should be thoroughly acquainted with business systems, 
customs and usages, and should endeavor to ascertain if the 
people to whom he sells are themselves carrying out correct 
principles. 

One of the necessary qualifications of a credit-man is con- 
scientiousness. He should endeavor always to get at the un- 
favorable information regarding his customers, as facts of a 
favorable nature take care of themselves. 

Some good credit-men always want to make up their minds 
before they see the applicant for credit, as they do not wish to 
be swerved by a pleasant personality as against facts. Others, 
however, prefer not to make a decision until they have seen 
the applicant, and claim to have sufficient weight and balance 
not to be influenced by the consideration that a man possesses 
a pleasing personality, which has nothing to do with his sol- 
vency or his ability to pay his debts. 

The credit-man ought to have a well-balanced mind, and 
should not be too hasty. He should be cool and careful, with 
the courage to back up his opinions. As the countenance is the 
index of the heart, he should be a good judge of human faces 
and character, and able to decide quickly as to whether or not a 
man is telling him the truth. A great many people talk to the 
credit-man for effect, without coming down to facts. 

The main qualification of the dispenser of credit is a trained 
and accurate memory—the judgment to separate and cull out 
the really important information, and apply the remedy, what- 
ever it may be. 

The granting of credit by a bank in the way of discounts 
or purchases of commercial paper is a very different matter 
from extending credit on sale of merchandise, especially where 
the seller is a jobber and the lines of credit are scattered among 
many people for comparatively small amounts. 

A good credit-man should not, usually, be much of a talker. 
He should always have a pleasant manner with all classes of 
people, for the reason, if for no other, that he cannot tell when 
some of the many whom he meets may know something which 
he should know. 

It does not seem essential that a credit-man should have 
any expert knowledge of accounts; but he should have a general 
knowledge of the subject in order that he may be able to judge, 
if he goes to a concern and looks over the books, whether they 
are properly or improperly kept. 

It is an excellent thing for a credit-man to have a knowl- 
edge of stenography, as he will thus be enabled to jot down 
the information which comes to him, and will not have to rely 
entirely upon his memory. 

The credit-man should be a good listener, and, as I have 
stated, a good propounder of questions; and if he can get others 
to do the talking he can do the thinking. 

The credit-man in a mercantile house should be a systematic 
and efficient collector. He should see that the outstandings of 
his firm are kept alive and moving. He should not be too 
lenient or indulgent with slow trade, for, if such a policy is pur- 
sued the delinquents will be quick to take advantage of the 
situation, and as a consequence there will be felt much uncer- 
tainty as to whether recovery can be had on the firm’s accounts. 

Credit-men should keep themselves thoroughly posted in 
regard to the laws of the States in which they are interested, 
in regard to the crops, industrial conditions, manufacturing, 
strikes, etc., the general character of large cities, which are the 
most favorable locations for business, and the competition in 
such places. They should also have a general idea of the 
amount of capital necessary to conduct business under different 
circumstances. Very often there are several customers of a 
firm in a single town, and the credit-man should know the 
standing of each of these customers, which ones are the best to 
sell and the probability of success of any new concern that may 
start in the same town. 

Courage is one of the chief requisites of the credit-man. He 
should stand by his convictions, and not hesitate to refuse to 
sell to a firm if, after a thorough and painstaking investigation, 
he feels they are not safe people with whom to do business. We 
know that sometimes pressure is hrought to bear upon the 
credit representative of a mercantile house by salesmen who are 
anxious to secure their commissions, but a credit-man should 
not alter his determination to check only these risks of which 
he feels reasonably confident. 

To dispense credit properly and safely requires the highest 
exercise of mental powers, for many complex questions are to 
be solved, and oftentimes the credit-man is called upon to make 
oe that are both delicate and intricate in their na- 

ure. 

The fundamental basis for all credit should be a signed 
statement. It is conceded by all that an applicant for credit 
can give better information about himself than can any of his 
friends or competitors. First-hand information is always 
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preferable. While to some extent it is necessary to do business 
on faith, yet facts, if obtainable, will stand us in better stead, 
If the credit-man depends upon indefinite and hearsay informa. 
tion, making that the basis for credit, he has only himself to 
blame when a loss is the result; but if, on the other hand, he hag 
sought and obtained a full detailed signed statement, and hag 
carefully analyzed, weighed and verified it, so far as Hes withip 
his power, by systematic investigation, he will have the satis. 
faction of knowing that he did everything he could to estimate 
correctly the risk, and no blame can attach to him. 

I think that one of the first things to be considered by this 
association should be the adoption of uniform statement blanks 
for use in obtaining information from customers. This plan has 
been approved by the New York State Bankers’ Association, of 
which I have the honor of being president. This body, em. 
bracing all parts of the State, has divided its members into 
groups. Each group has adopted statement forms suited to its 
requirements, and these forms are now being used by the banks 
with results that are very satisfactory to all. Each blank is 
stamped “Standard Form, New York State Bankers’ Associa- 
tion,” giving the number of the group; and when a blank jg 
placed in the hands of a would-be borrower he knows im- 
mediately that the form is approved and recommended by the 
Bankers’ Association of New York State. 

The use of these forms has had a very salutary effect, and 
we find that people are more ready now than ever before to give 
statements. All reforms in every line of business meet with 
more or less opposition at the start, and this one has met its 
share. Old houses that have been in the habit of conducting 
their business without revealing the particulars of their affairs, 
sometimes feel a natural reluctance to making a statement of 
their condition; but this feeling is gradually passing away, and 
my conviction is that the time is not far removed when the 
firm refusng to give a statement of its financial condition will 
not be granted accommodation at the banks. 

Modern commercial firms cannot exist without borrowing; 
and if their financial condition and their balances at bank war- 
rant them in asking for funds they are entitled, as a matter 
of commercial custom, to the money, and the whole matter of 
borrowing is thus placed upon a business basis and depends not 
merely upon favoritism. 

When a statement is received it should be carefully 
analyzed. It is especially desirable to investigate the personal 
record and character of the would-be debtor, for, after all, 
everything depends upon his honesty. The psalmist says, ‘‘The 
righteous is ever merciful, and lendeth; the ungodly borroweth 
and payeth not again,” and the truth of this verse of Scripture 
is fully exemplified in this day and generation. The sacred 
writer also says, “‘The borrower is servant to the lender;” but 
sometimes it seems as if this was reversed, as many borrowers 
assume a position where they believe themselves masters of 
those from whom they secure credit. 

In investigating the honesty of an applicant for credit it is 
always well to find out in an indirect way his idea as to what 
constitutes honesty. Another point which should receive atten- 
tion is the man’s ability; also the circumstances under which 
he started business life—whether he made his money by his own 
efforts, or it came to him through the assistance of his friends 
or relatives, or he inherited it. 

A statement should show how much stock a concern carries, 
what its indebtedness is, on what terms it sells its goods and 
whether its credits are settled by note. One should also ascer- 
tain what are the firm’s running expenses and what amount 
is withdrawn by its members for living expenses; what accom- 
modation it receives at its bank, and whether it is out of debt 
once or twice a year. 


One of the principal points for investigation is the manner 
in which a concern buys its goods, and whether the buyer has a 
proper idea of what he buys, and buys in accordance with his 
requirements. Injudicious buying and the piling up of unde- 
sirable stock will seriously impair the resources of any con- 
cern, and place it in a position where it will be difficult to turn 
its merchandise profitably. The old adage runs: “Goods well 
bought are half sold.’’ 

All statements should be analyzed with liquidation in view. 

There are, generally speaking, two classes of people who 
make failures; first, those who will not talk at all; second, those 
who will tell all that anybody wants to know, and a considerable 
more besides. A credit-man should beware of both under ordi- 
nary curcumstances. 

Many credit-men make bad debts because they do not pay 
enough attention to little things; in other words, they do not 
appreciate the force of the saying that “straws indicate the 
way the wind blows.’’ To illustrate: A friend of mine some 
time since cited an instance where he had turned a party down 
because of information received by a member of his family from 
their dressmaker, to the effect that this party was not paying 
the dressmaker’s bills promptly. He also told me of a livery 
stable keeper who had given him valuable information which 
caused him to refuse credit to a man who had become dilatory 
in paying his livery bills, and who, a little later on, failed. 
Many credit-men hear and know things about those to whom 
they are granting credit, that they do not at the time regard 
as significant; but when the concern fails they are reminded 


‘that they heard so and so a few years before. If they had fol- 


lowed up these leads, they would probably have escaped loss. 

It is especially desirable also to investigate each firm closely 
and frequently. A great many losses are incurred because 
credit-men consider a man good for the reason that he has been 
good in the past. Each case ought to be carefully investigated 
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about every time it comes up, in order to ascertain if the party 
jg holding his own, making advancement, or running behind. 

An excellent idea can be galfied regarding the credit of con- 

s by ascertaining the class of firms from whom they buy 
their goods. A poor credit risk may do business with one or two 
first-class houses; but it will be difficult to do business with a 
dozen or more houses of high standing, as houses that pay close 
attention to credits are not likely to sell a party of doubtful 
reputation. In other words, if a dozen good credit-men, whose 
pusiness it is to investigate a man’s standing and character, 
jok him up thoroughly and are ready to sell him, it hardly 
stands to reason that all of them will be led astray; conse- 
quently, if you find a man dealing with a number of first-class 
houses, you can sell him more freely than you otherwise would, 

The manner in which a firm pays its bills is an important 
subject for inquiry, for if a concern borrows money in the open 
market, and also allows its bills to run to maturity, it plainly 
indicates that something is wrong, as it is virtually burning the 
candle at both ends. 

The sales, capital and terms on which a house sells its gcods 
should be carefully considered and compared. There is a proper 
relation between them, and a mathematical calculation will 
prove the truth or falsity of the statement. If we have data 
covering these points, together with a detailed statement, we 
can form a good judgment of the credit of a concern. These 
facts will also serve to bring to light any dead or doubtful as- 
sets, and they will frequently show whether a concern has the 
capital it claims. I therefore consider this information of great 
importance, and it should be the aim of every credit-man to 
btain it. 

x A man’s personal habits should be closely inquired into, for 
if he is loose in these he cannot be expected so to change his 
life that he will be straight in his business affa'rs. This leads 
me to say that I hope this association will give its closest at- 
tenton to the punishment of those people who make false rep- 
resentations of their condition and thus obtain credit when 
their financial affairs do not warrant its extension. Another 
thing of which I am firmly convinced is, that where a concern 
fails and pays a dividend of only 25 per cent. or less, when it 
goes into business again it should not be accorded the same terms 
and privileges as a firm in the same town that has paid 100 
cents on the dollar for its stock; in other words, a man who has 
compromised his credit should not be placed upon a plane of 
equality with a man who is strictly honest and honorable and 
has paid dollar for dollar. Too frequently the trade are anxious 
to commence selling to a man immediately after his failure and 
compromise, which only serves to encourage dishonest prac- 
tices 


Dishonesty and fraudulent failures are attracting too little 
notice, and the parties are too often allowed to escape un- 
scathed; whereas, if they were held to a strict accountability 
for their crimes, it would clear the business atmosphere and 
the result would be of great value to the mercantile community. 
Its moral influence would be excellent, and it would be plainly 
indicative to other dishonest debtors that they must expect the 
same fate. I sometimes feel that banks and mercantile credit- 
ors are, in a measure, responsible for allowing guilty parties 
to escape merited punishment. When a dishonest failure oc- 
curs, creditors are often too anxious to secure whatever divi- 
dends may be coming to them, and this encourages the swindler 
in carrying out his nefarious practices. 

The head of one of the largest mercantile houses in this 
country told me some time ago that he had caused the im- 
prisonment of a man for deceiving him as to his financial af- 
fairs, with the result that had been surprising; and since that 
time, in a number of cases, parties on the verge of making an 
assignment had come to him and squared up their accounts, 
simply because they were fearful lest he should push them if 
they failed while owing him. 

There is no good reason, to my mind, why parties who are 
guilty of making fraudulent failures should not be punished to 
the fullest extent, for there is little difference, if any, between 
aman who robs you of your purse and one who, by a success- 
fully constructed network of falsehoods, has obtained money or 
its equivalent in merchandise from an institution or firm. Dis- 
honesty and deceit are at the bottom of these failures, and men 
with propensities in that line are certainly better behind the 

, where they are restrained from doing furthe evil. 

Iam thoroughly convinced there should also be erected a bar 
of public opinion beyond which these dishonest parties can- 
hot pass. They should be ostracised from the society of all 
honest and upright business men, and should be made to pay 
the full penalty of their acts. 

Before concluding my address I cannot refrain from urging 
upon credit-men generally the advisability of pursuing a policy 
of cordial co-operation with each other. Always be ready to 
answer inquiries, and do not regard them as something to be 
avoided. To an experienced credit-man these inquiries are of 
great value, and he will often desire to know from what source 
they emanate and for what reason they are made. I have talked 
with a great many credit-men regarding this matter, and they 
tell me that they generally receive from the inquirer more in- 
formation than they impart. “Scanty fare for one will oftimes 
make a royal feast for two.” 

If you have a good thing, do not hesitate to let your neighbor 
have the benefit of it. Some people are so narrow-minded that 
they frequently stand in the way of their own advancement. I 
am acquainted with a concern that has been quite prominent in 
matters relating to credits, and it has been the policy of the 
gentlemen connected with it to make known to the business 
community any new methods followed by them, in order to bet- 





ter educate business men in lines where reforms are needed. 
The result has been very satisfactory, thereby benefiting all 
mercantile interests. 

It is customary and recognized as an unwritten law among 
reputable and scientific physicians universally to make known 
to the medical profession at once any valuable or important 
discoveries they may make in medicine or surgery. This is done 
for the sake of mankind and differs essentially from the policy 
pursued by the selfish physician who keeps such discoveries to 
himself and uses them to advance his own personal ends, For- 
tunately, physicians governed by such selfish motives are very 
largely in the minority and are not in good standing among 
their professional brethren. 

Take the wonderful discovery of Dr. J. Marion Sims. He 
was one of the foremost surgeons of his day, and made some 
of the most brilliant discoveries in that field that the world has 
ever known. No sooner, however, had he put them on a firm 
basis and satisfied himself of their great value than he gave the 
operations in full to the medical profession for the benefit of 
their suffering patients. 

Another case in point was the discovery of the use of co- 
caine, which was made by a young physician in the Govern- 
ment laboratory in Vienna. As soon as Dr. Koenig, its dis- 
coverer, had become convinced of its value he immediately made 
it known to the medical world. If he had retained the secret 
and utilized it alone he could undoubtedly have amassed an 
enormous fortune in the course of a few years. 

These illustrations, it seems to me, should influence us who 
make a study of credits, to give to the business world at large 
the benefit of any new methods that we may work out along 
these lines, and not regard our ideas in the light of our own 
individual property. 

If this association can be organized on broad lines, free 
from any clique, or manipulation, or influence of men who de- 
sire to have it support some pet theory, and will work entirely 
for the best interests of its members, I predict for it a success 
far ahead of any that its promotors ever thought or conceived. 


We regret our inability to publish the papers in full, as 
read before the meeting, among them being one by F. R. Boo- 
cock of this city on “Fraudulent Failures, Their Prevalence 
and Their Treatment.” 

The Toledo Traveling Men’s Association royally enter- 
tained the credit men at a banquet in the evening of the 
second day of the convention. 

The officers of the association are: W. H. Preston, Sioux 
City, Ia., president; M. E. Bannin, New York city, vice-presi- 
dent. Board of Administration—S. W. Campbell, Kansas City, 
Mo.; B. G. MecMechen, Toledo, O.; J. G. Cannon, New York 
city; H. F. Gilleon, New Orleans, La.; T. H. Green, Sioux City, 
Ia.; A. C. Case, Pittsburg, Pa.; E. M. Andreesen, Omaha, Neb.; 
F. E. Jennison, Chicago, Ill.; H. B. Gillespie, Detroit, Mich.; 
and F. E. Towle, Minneapolis, Minn. 








THE DEVELOPMENT IN PENNSYLVANIA OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL RESTRAINTS UPON THE 
POWER AND PROCEDURE OF THE 
LEGISLATURE. 


President’s Address delivered before the Pennsylvania Bar Associa- 
tion at Bedford Springs, by Samuel Dickson. 


It is made the duty of the President to deliver, at this meet- 
ing, an address “with particular reference to any statutory 
changes in the State of public interest, and any needed changes 
suggested by the judicial decisions during the year.” The 
laws enacted at the session of 1895 do not call for any minute 
or elaborate discussion, and what is to be said upon the topic 
specially assigned can be said incidentally. I propose, there- 
fore, to trace the development, in Pennsylvania of constitu- 
— restraints upon the power and procedure of the Legisla- 

ure. 

Of late years the condition of things in most European 
countries, and especially in France and in England, has attracted 
unusual attention to questions relating to the theory and art of 
government. The republican government of France is in a 
state of unstable equilibrium, and the Senate seems to be vainly 
striving to retain the share of power granted by the constitu- 
tion; and in the last general election in England, the House of 
Lords, which has always given way before the Commons when 
it was certain that the latter truly represented the wishes of 
the people, was threatened with annihilation for having re- 
fused its assent to a bill passed by the lower house, although 
the result of the general election which followed showed that 
the bill did not command popular approval. 

Throughout Europe, with the exception of Russia, the ten- 
dency toward democracy seems to be steadily growing. The 
question which disturbs all thoughtful men is how the coming 
government of the people is to be regulated and controlled. 
The illusions, which swayed men’s minds in 1790, when— 

“As if awaked from sleep, the nations hailed 
Their great expectancy;” 
and even the sanguine hopes, which inspired them in 1848, have 
died away, and the problems of government are dealt with 
— in the prosaic fashion of a previous century, when it was 
said: ' 
“For forms of government let fools contest; 
Whate’er is best administer’d is best.’ 
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It is in this temper that Bagehot, who in his political, as 
well as in his economic, writings, was in the habit of looking at 
things rather than words, has discussed the English constitu- 
tion. No more curious contrast between two accounts of the 
same system can be found than between the vague generalities 
and platitudes of Blackstone and Bagehot’s description of the 
way in which the English Government has come to be a gov- 
ernment by a committee of the House of Commons, called a 
Cabinet, and of the manner in which laws are, in fact, made, 
and the work of administering the government actually carried 
on by this legislative committee. His little volume, however, is 
devoted to things as they were when he wrote, but the facts 
with which the English people have now to deal are that, hav- 
ing virtually universal suffrage, they have no effective second 
chamber, no independent executive, no written constitution, 
and no court to annul unconstitutional laws. Confronted with 
this condition, they have recently been studying the results of 
the experiment in popular government, which the people of the 
United States have been making, in a very different spirit from 
that in which they once criticised our institutions. 

Writing in 1862, the historian, Freeman, says: 

“At all events the American Union has actually secured, 
for what is really a long period of time, a greater amount of 
peace and freedom than was ever before enjoyed by so large 
a portion of the earth’s surface. There have been, and still are, 
vaster despotic empires, but never before has so large an in- 
habited territory remained for more than seventy years in the 
enjoyment at once of internal freedom and exemption from the 
scourge of internal war.” (‘History of Federal Government,” 
vol. I., page 112.) 

So, too, in his “‘“Essays on Popular Government,” which were 
published in 1885, Sir Henry Sumner Maine said: 

“On the whole, there is only one country in which the ques- 
tion of safest and most workable form of democratic govern- 
ment has been adequately discussed, and the results of discus- 
sion tested by experiment. This is the United States of Ameri- 
ca. American experience has, I think, shown that, by wise con- 
stitutional provisions thoroughly thought out beforehand, de- 
mocracy may be made tolerable. The public powers are carefully 
defined; the mode in which they are to be exercised is fixed; and 
the amplest securities are taken that none of the more impor- 
tant constitutional arrangements shall be altered without every 
guarantee of caution and every opportunity for deliberation. 

“The experiment is not conclusive, for the Americans, set- 
tled in a country of boundless, unexhausted wealth, have never 
been tempted to engage in socialistic legislation; but, as far as 
it has gone, a large measure of success cannot be denied to it, 
success which has all but dispelled the old ill-fame of democ- 
racy.” (“Popular Government,” page 110.) 

“The Federal Constitution has survived the mockery of 
itself in France and in Spanish America. Its success has been 
So great and striking that men have almost forgotten that, 
if the whole of the known experiments of mankind in govern- 
“ment be looked at together, there has been no form of govern- 
ment so unsuccessful as the republican.” (Ibid., page 202.) 


The favorable judgment of these high authorities has been 
more than confiremd by Mr. Bryce, in his “American Common- 
wealth,” and even Mr. Lecky, who augurs so unfavorably for 
the liberty and security of the citizen, when democracy shall 
have established itself throughout Europe, points to the excep- 
tional conditions under which the experiment of domocratic 
government has been tried in the United States, as accidents 
which render the result of the trial an unsafe precedent for 
other countries. (‘‘Democracy and Liberty,” pages 67-68.) 

In view of some recent developments, and of tendencies 
which are becoming more and more apparent, it is probable that 
some of the commendation, as well as some of the censure, be- 
stowed by these foreign critics should be seriously qualified. 
It is certain that the Senate of the United States has never 
been held in such low esteem as at the present time, and the 
adjournment of Congress is welcomed as a cause of public con- 
gratulation. A few weeks ago the prevalent view was accu- 
rately expressed by a leading journal, which declared that “At 
no time in the lifetime of the present generation has the public 
opinion of the national legislature been so contemptuous, and 
So deservedly contemptuous.” The methods of lawmaking in 
use in Washington are beyond questicn as bad as can be de- 
vised, and with the growth of population and wealth, and the 
resulting growth in the demands for future legislation, the 
dangers of corrupt, hasty and imperfect legislation must 
steadily increase. Whether it will be possible to limit the sub- 
jects of legislation by Congress, and to insure a more intelli- 
gent and thorough consideration of the bills which are passed, 
are questions which can only be satisfactorily answered by 
those who have had experience in the practical work of framing 
and passing laws in the House and Senate; but some light will 
be thrown upon the subject by the history of what has been 
done, in this State, for the protection of the people and their 
property against their representatives in whom is vested the 
legislative power of the Commonwealth. 

It is to a brief sketch of the history of the methods adopted 
for this puropse, in the constitutions and constitutional amend- 
ments of Pennsylvania, that I now invite your attention. 

In pursuance of a resolution of the Continental Congress, 
adopted May 15, 1776, recommending assemblies and conven- 
tions of the United Colonies— 

“Where no government sufficient to the exigencies of their 
affairs had been established, to adopt such government as shall, 
in the opinion of the representatives of the people, best conduce 
to the happiness and safety of their constituents in particular 
and America in general,” the Provincial Conference Committee of 
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the Province of Pennsylvania met at Carpenters’ Hall, in Philadg). 
phia, June 8, 1776. Upon the following day it wes unavimously 
resolved to call a Provincial Convention— 

“For the express purpose of forming a new government jp 
this province, on the authority of the people only.” 

After prescribing the qualifications of members and pro. 
viding for the method of holding the election (and, upon the 
24th of June, declaring their willingness to concur in the vote 
of Congress, declaring the United Colonies free and independ- 
ent States, provided the forming of the government and the 
regulation of the internal police of this colony be always re. 
served to the people of the said colony), the Conference upon 
the 25th of June dissolved itself.* 

The convention met on the 15th of Gay and upon the 28th 
of September adopted the Constitution of 1 76. It appears from 
the brief minutes which have been preserved that the declara. 
tion of rights received a large share of attention, and, after 2 
long preamble, this declaration constituted the first chapter o¢ 
article of the Constitution. In accordance with the views of 
Dr. Franklin, the president of the convention, the supreme legis. 
lative power was vested in a single body, styled the House of 
Representatives, with express authority to— 

“Redress grievances, impeach State criminals, grant char- 
ters of incorporation, constitute towns, boroughs, cities an@ 
counties, and all others power necessary for the legislature of 
a free State or commonwealth:” 

Subject to the condition that— 

“The members shall have no power to add to, alter, abolish 
or infringe any part of this Constitution.” 

The only provisions relating to the form or mode of pro- 
cedure were a requirement that the votes and proceedings 
should be printed weekly, with the yeas and nays when require@ 
by two members, and that all bills of a public nature should 
be printed for the consideration of the people before final 
reading, and, except on occasions of sudden necessity, should 
not be passed into laws until the next session of the Assem- 
bly. A Supreme Executive Council of twelve persons was 
created, and the President and Vice-President were to be 
chosen annually by the joint ballot of the General Assembly 
and Council. The final section provided for a Council of Cen- 
sors to be elected in 1783, and in every seven years thereafter, 
whose duty it should be to inquire whether the Constitution 
has been preserved inviolate, and the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government had assumed or exercised greater 
powers than they were entitled to under the Constitution, with 
power to call a convention and propose amendments. 

The real] control of all departments of tne Government was 
thus really centred in the Legislature, and by the time the 
Council of Censors met in 1783, its many usurpations, both of 
executive and judicial power, had caused great discontent, and 
protracted and earnest discussion took place as to the necessity 
of calling a convention to revise the Constitution. It was 
pointed out, in a report submitted in August, 1784, that the 
peculiar circumstances of Pennsylvania, under the proprietary 
government, had naturally led to such usurpations. The enor- 
mous influence of the proprietor, having an interest adverse to 
that of the people, had prompted their representatives anxiously 
to embrace any opportunity to get the public revenues into their 
disposition, and thus the same body which levied the money 
from the subject also expended it, in some instances by their 
resolves, without control or accountability. In like manner, the 
unwillingness to give the proprietary government the increased 
power which would have been derived from the creation of a 
court of chancery had led to the retaining of the exercise of 
equitable power by the Assembly. These precedents, it was 
declared, had been too often recurred to since the revolution. 

Many instances enumerated in the report were of a very 
flagrant character. As, for example, a law was passed to vest 
in one claimant real estate in the possession of another, after 
it had been shown that an action in ejectment was pending 
in the Court of Common Pleas of Philadelphia County, and it 
was objected that in view of the constitutional right to a trial 
by jury, the right to “redress grievances” did not extend to 
such cases unless the word “grievances” had changed its im- 
port. To this it was replied that— 

“It was of no importance what the word ‘grievances’ meant 
or means in England or elsewhere. It was very well under- 
stood here, and here as well as in other countries there may 
happen cases of oppressive proceedings of executive power and 
of the courts of justice, and when they do happén we trust the 
Legislature will interfere and afford redress.” 

Numerously signed remonstrances against a convention 
having been received, the Council adopted an address stating 
that they had determined not to call one, and adjourned 
with an earnest appeal to the people to give the Constitution 
a fair and honest trial for seven years more. 

The adoption of the Federal Constitution, in 1787, naturally 
strengthened the movement for the amendment of that: of 
Pennsylvania, and in March, 1789, the Legislature adopted @ 
preamble reciting the language of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in reference to the right of the people to alter or 
abolish the form of government, and of the Pennsylvania Bull 
of Rights to the same effect, as proving that they could not be 
limited to the method of amendment provided by the Constitu- 
tion of 1776, and, therefore, resolved to submit to the people 
whether it was necessary to call a convention for the purpose of 
revising, altering, and amending the Constitution. No popular 
vote was actually taken upon the question, but tn the following 





*Proceedings relative to calling the conventions of 1776 and 
1790, &c. Hbg., 1825. 
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September it was reported that the members had reached a 
full and thorough conviction that the views of the great major- 
ity of the people called for the measure, and thereupon it was 
determined to call a convention to meet upon the 24th of the fol- 
jowing November, ; 

On the 2d of December, upon motion of James Wilson, the 
Committee of the Whole resolved, as the opinion of the con- 

tion, that— . 
vee oThe Legislature of this State should consist of more than 
one branch ;” 
and upon the 3d of December, upon motion of William Lewis, 
this resolution was amended so as to read— 

“That in the opinion of this committee the legislative de- 

rtment of the Constitution of this Commonwealth requires 
aiterations and amendments so as to consist of more than one 
pranch, and in such of the arrangements as may be necessary 
for the complete organization thereof.” } 

Upon the 7th of December, upon motion of Mr. Wilson, the 
following resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved, That in the opinion of this committee, the Con- 
stitution of this Commonwealth shall be so amended as that 
the supreme executive department shall have a qualified nega- 
tive on the legislative.” 

These resolutions were adopted by the convention upon the 
9th and 10th of December. The draft of the legislative articles, 
submitted on the 2lst of the same month, corresponded sub- 
stantially with the final revision in the Constitution, as adopted 
on the 2d of September, 1790. 

The general frame of the Constitution was, of course, mod- 
eled after that of the Federal Constitution. Neither instru- 
ment evinces any great jealousy of the power of the Legislature. 
Except the clause as to the writ of habeas corpus and bills of at- 
tainder, the restrictions upon the power of Congress were in- 
tended to prevent discrimination against a section or a State 
rather than encroachments upon the rights of individuals, and 
as the new agent, constituted to act for the common convenience 
and the common welfare, was to act under a letter of attorney 
containing carefully specified and enumerated powers, it was 
not even thought necessary or proper by the conveation to 
add any distinct reservation of the powers not éxpressly grant- 
ed, nor any enumeration of rights regarded as unalienable and 
and indefeasible. This was doubtless the logical view of the 
subject, but the objections to the new government would proba- 
bly have prevailed if it had not come to be understood that the 
first Congress would submit amendments which would consti- 
tute a substantial bill of rights. These amendments were reati- 
fied by the Legislature of Pennsylvania upon the 10th of March, 
1700, while the Constitutional Convention was in session, and 
upon the 2d of September, 1790, the convention ratified the new 
Constitution under which the people of Pennsylvania were to 
live for nearly a century. 

Among the members of the convention were Thomas Mc- 
Kean, who had drawn the constitution of 1776 for the State of 
Delaware, in a single night;* James Wilson, who had ,aken 
so prominent a part in the Federal Convention of 1787; William 
Lewis, a lawyer whose fame still survives; Albert Gallatin, 
one of the two great Pennsylvanians boyn outside the State; 
Thomas Miffin, and others whose names are still well remem- 
bered. Gallatin afterward said that this convention was one 
of the ablest bodies of which he was ever a member and wich 
which he was acquainted, and, except Madison and Marshall, 
that it embraced as much talent and knowledge as any Con- 
gress from 1795 to 1812.* They were peculiarly fitted, therefore, 
to frame a constitution for the Commonwealth, and having 
adopted a bill of rights in which they spec:fically curtailed the 
power of the Legislature, by prohibiting laws ex post facto 
and impairing contracts—laws restraining the right of any per- 
son who should undertake to examine the proceedings of the 
Legislature or any branch of the Government, to the use of 
the printing press, as well as acts of attainder, and the grant of 
letters of nobility—they, too, thought it unnecessary to do 
more than to divide the legislative power between a Senate, 
elected for four years, and a House of Representatives, elected 
annually, and to give the executive, elected by the popular vote 
and having a term.of three years, a qualified negative of legis- 
lation. The requirements as to the keeping of journals ant 
entering the yeas and nays, and originating bills of revenue in 
the lower house, and the limitation of the power of adjourn- 
-_. were important as far as they went, but they did net go 


Considering that the legislative powers vested in Congress 
by the Federal Constitution were only those therein granied, 
the failure to provide explicit limitations is easily inteliigible; 
but in view of the record made by the Legislature of Penn- 
fylvania under the Constitution of 1776, in the way of en- 
croachments upon the judicial and executive powers of the Gov- 
emmment, further restrictions upon its mode of orocedure cr 
Powers might naturally have been suggested; but while the jeal- 
cusy of the executive amd judiciary inherited from the contest 
a *“Two days after I went to Newcastle to join the conven- 
po for forming a constitution for the future government of the 
tate of Delaware (having been elected a member for New- 
castle County), which I wrote in a tavern, without a book or 
lk assistance.”” (Letter to Governor Rodney, August 22, 1813. 
€ of Thomas McKean, by Roberdeau Buchanan, page 51.) 
tlon* was, however, a close copy of the Pennsylvania Constitu- 
*“It was less affected by party feelings than any other 


age body that I have known.” (¢“Gallatin’s Writings,” vol. 
~ page 583.) 





with the proprietary government, to which the Committee cf 
the Council of Censors had referred in 1784, still survived, and 
there was reason to apprehend that the authority confided to 
the Governor (who was, after all, a substitute for a king) 
might be abused, the feeling was that the members of ihe 
Legislature would be the representatives of the pople, and full 
deliberation and delay having been insured by the establish- 
ment of two branches, and by conferring a qualified negative 
upon the Governor, in them the people could securely put the‘r 
trust. The possibility of fraud in the methods of legislacive 
procedure or of corruption upon the part of the members of the 
Legislature does not appear to have been considered, and no 
precautions were taken. 

As Chief Justice Marshall said, in McCulloch vs. State of 
Maryland, 4 Wheaton, 428: 

“The people of a State, therefore, give to their government a 
right of taxing themselves and their property, and as the exi- 
gencies of government cannot be limited, they prescribe no limit 
to the exercise of this right, resting confidently on the interest 
of the legislator, and on the influence of the constituents over 
their representative, to guard them against its abuse.” 

For many years the result justified their confidence. The 
sufficiency of the safeguards established by the Federal Con- 
stitution, and by that of 1790, was tested by the experience of 
nearly a century, and during all that time no civil or political 
right of the citizen was infringed without the possibility of 
successful application to the courts of the State or of the 
United States for redress; and by the common consent of those 
living under it, the Constitution of 1790 gave the people of 
Pennsylvania the opportunity to provide themselves with a 
good and efficient government. When it was proposed, nearly 
half a century after its adoption, to call a convention to revise 
it, the Governor of the State called it a “matchless instru- 
ment,” and when the convention assembled in 1838 the mem- 
bers alluded to it with as much veneration as is now used in 
speaking of the Federal Constitution. In the course of the 


‘ debates one of the members asserted: 


“So far had some gentlemen been carried away by their rev- 
erence for the Constitution as it now was that they attributed 
all the present disasters in the world to the attempt that was 
made to reform the Constitution of Pennsylvania. He had 
heard it said that the Constitution was made by the most 
enlightened men of any age; that inasmuch as it was a conmsti- 
tution under which men had lived happily and prosperously, 
that therefore one ought not to want to alter it.” 

And another asserted: 

“That under no constitution that had ever existed had life, 
personal liberty and property been more fully guaranteed than 
under the Constitution of Pennsylvania.” (“Debates Const. 
Conv.,” vol. XI., 123.) 

The general Legislature of the State down to that time had 
been in the main judicious, and some of it was of exceptional 
excel'ence. The Senate and the House of Representatives always 
included among their members the leading men of the State 
and almost every lawyer of prominence—many of them after- 
ward members of the Supreme Court, and at least iwo of inem 
—Thompson and Sharswood—succeeding to the Chief Justice- 
ship—served his turn at Harrisburg. 

The most important and valuable body of statute law ever 
enacted in this State was that prepared by the Commissioners 
appointed under a resolution of March 23, 1830: 

“To revise, collate, and digest all such public acts and stat- 
utes of the civil code of this State, and all such British statutes 
in force in this State as are general and permanent in their 
nature.”’ 

The three Commissioners, William Rawle, Thomas I. Whar- 
ton, and Joel Jones, were lawyers of ripe learning and indefati- 
gable industry. Their reports are scarcely less valuable than 
the acts which they drafted. They undertook to examine the 
whole body of British statutes down to the Revolution, and to 
separately examine and study all of the acts, more than six 
thousand six hundred in number, which had been adopted since 
1700, for the purpose of ascertaining whether they were pri- 
vate or public, local or general, temporary or permanent, re= 
pealed, altered or in force. It is impossible to read the record 
of the manner in which they discharged their arduous and re- 
sponsible duties without e highest appreciation of their 
services. In the fourth report they thus describe the manner 
in which their work had been done, 

“The mode which has been adopted by the Commissioners 
to effect that cautious and thorough revision of the law which 
the Legislatuge seems to have contemplated is that cach Cuom- 
missioner separately studies and prepares the bills which the 
allotment requires of him; his draught with explanatory notes 
and references, ig handed to and separately and carefully con- 
sidered by his colleagues, and returned to him for his further 
consideration. A joint conference then takes place; every sec- 
tion, every line, is canvassed, retained, altered or expunged, 
according to the result of united deliberation. Two fair copies 
are subsequently made, both of the bill and of the explanatory 
remarks, which copies, before they are transmitted, are care- 
fully examined and corrected. Less pains than these would be 
inconsistent with our trust, and could produce no result satis- 
factory to the Legislature.” 

Of the twenty-nime statutes which they prepared, twenty- 
five were adopted and are substantially still in force, and it 
cannot be doubted that, like the criminal code and code of 
criminal proeedure of 1860, they furnish the precedent to be 
followed in the revision gf the laws of the Commonwealth. 

It was, in faet, followed in the appointment of a commis- 
sion, under the act of May 5, 6, to devise a plan or plans 
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for the government of the cities of this Commonwealth, and the 
report then submitted resulted in the enactment of the Charter 
of the City of Philadelphia, known as the Bullitt bill, which 
has at least made efficient government possible in that city— 
although, until some change be made in the methods of legis- 
lation, good government need not be hoped for. 

Of the penal code, which is understood to have been largely 
the production of Judge Edward King, it may be permitted to 
mention that at the celebration of the eighth centennial of the 
University of Bologna, in 1888, I was much surprised to be 
asked by the late Dr. von Holtzendorff, the head of the great 
Law School of Munich: “What is the date of your penal code, 
1860 or 1861?” His knowledge extended beyond the date, and 
in the course of his remarks he went on to say that it was re- 
garded, in Germany, as the most perfect code of criminal law 
in existence. 

Unfortunately, all the laws passed prior to the convention 
of 1838 were not so wise as those enacted upon the recommen- 
dation of the Commissioners, and the people of Pennsylvania 
were to learn that, while they had environed themselves with 
all the guarantees from Magna Charta down which had beeu 
invented to secure them against any invasion of their rights 
except according to due process of law, they had given to the 
Legislature the power to impoverish them, and to place a per- 
petual mortgage upon their property and their earnings, for, 
in the language of Chief Justice Marshall, in giving a power to 
tax they had given a power to destroy. 

In pursuance of a plan of internal improvements, which re- 
ceived almost unanimous approval, the Legislature of Penn- 
-sylvania authorized the expending of millions of dollars of bor- 
rowed money in the construction of public works. The indebt- 
edness thus incurred forced the Commonwealth to default and 
brought a stain upon its good name not yet altogether effaced, 
and placed an enduring burden of taxation upon its industries 
which is still grievous to be borne. The importance of this leg- 
islation will excuse a brief summary of the facts, 

The late Judge Sharswood used to begin his lectures on Ccor- 
tporations with the remark, ‘‘Pennsylvania is the paradise of 
corporations.” From 1776 to 1837 eleven hundred and forty- 
two corporations were chartered, with an authorized capital 
of over $150,000,000. Excepting banks and banking institutions, 
they were chiefly quasi public corporations, such as turnpike, 
bridge, canal and railroad companies. William Penn himself 
had suggested the practicability of constructing a waterway 
between the Schuylkill and the Susquehanna, and in 1762 David 
Rittenhouse and Dr. William Smith, the Provost of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, had surveyed a route for a canal to con- 
nect the two rivers, and the preliminary survey of the Chesa- 
peake and Delaware Canal was ordered in 1774 by the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society. Between 1792 and 1828 one hundred 
and sixty-eight turnpike companies were incorporated, of which 
one hundred and two went into operation and constructed near- 
ly two thousand three hundred and fifty miles of road, at a 
cost of over $8,000,000. From 1791 to 1828 over $22,000,000 
were expended in the construction of canals, railroads, turn- 
pikes and bridges, and between 1803 and 1822 the State sub- 
scribed for stocks in fifty-six turnpike companies, twelve 
bridges, and three canal and lock navigation companies, for 
an amount of nearly $2,500,000.* 

By an act of the 27th of March, 1824, the Legislature ap- 
pointed Commissioners for the purpose of promoting the inter- 
nal improvement of the State, who reported that by the ex- 
penditure of $27,500 a year for five years the State could se- 
cure the completion of a canal from Pittsburg to Philadelphia, 
which, in twenty-two years, would put the State in possession 
of a clear annual revenue of $300,000.7 

The following year Canal Commissioners were appointed, 
and the construction of canals, bridges, and turnpikes under- 
taken in all parts of the State. 

It is easy to be wise after the event, and every one can now 
see that it was imprudent to undertake the construction of 
works of such magnitude in so short a time, and that the money 
should not have been provided exclusively by borrowing; but 
the State had not needed to raise revenue by taxation, and it 
was universally believed that the net income from the improve- 
ments under construction would more than pay the interest 
upon the cost. The fictitious prosperity which resulted from 
the large expenditures made was further aggravated by the 
distribution of the surplus revenue from the public lands 
under the act of Congress of June 23, 1836, and the general 
mania for speculation which took possession of the entire peo- 
ple of the United States. It was from no exceptional lack of 
foresight, peculiar to Pennsylvania only, that the State became 
involved as it did, nor was it, in fact, any good ground of cen- 
sure that when the panic of 1837, which destroyed commercial 
credit throughout the country, had fully developed, there should 
have been a temporary default in the payment of interest on 
the State debt. In no State was the calamity so overwhelming 
and so complete as in Pennsylvania, not only because of the 
larger expenditures of capital by the State and by individuals 
in enterprises which were, for the time, absolutely unproduc- 
tive, but because the failure of the Bank of the United States 
affected Philadelphia more severely than any other community. 
That bank having failed for the second time in 1839, and it 
having become obvious that no further loans could be negoti- 
ated, Gov. Porter, in his message of 1840, pressed upon 
the Legislature the necessity of taxation, saying: 





*“Historical Sketch of the Finances of Pennsylvania,” pub- 
lications of the American Economic Association, vol. II., 20.) 


7‘‘Laws of Pennsylvania,” vol. VIII., page 254, note.) 
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“It must be obvious to every citizen of the Commonweaity 
that his house, his farm, and his property are all pledged pe. 
yond the possibility of release to the ultimate payment of the 
State debt, and the interest thereon accruing, agreebly to the 
stipulation of the loan holders. * * * The private individug) 
would tax his industry and his property to the utmost to pay of 
a debt and the interest upon it that was consuming the ayaijs 
of his industry and his substance. So also, it seems to me 
should the representatives of a wise and judicious people.” ' 

It is not to be wondered at that the taxing acts first passeq 
proved inadequate, or that the people, overwhelmed with thes 
disasters, should have been slow to respond; and when it wag 
found impossible to meet the interest falling due August } 
1842, interest-bearing certificates were issued, and in April’ 
1843, in order to raise funds, the Legislature authorized th. 
sale of all shares of stock held by the State in any incorporate 
company. At the prices that could then be obtained the logs 
was enormous, but it was bravely faced, and by the act of Apri 
29, 1844, a system of taxation, as searching and severe as any 
ever adopted by the representatives of a free people, was put 
in force. The stoppage of business and the disappearance of 
values, which followed the panic of 1837 swept away private for. 
tunes and reduced thousands who had been prosperous and 
affluent to penury, and for several years destroyed the earn. 
ing power of every industry; but, under the pressure of a visi- 
tation, as destructive as the Irish famine or a war of invasion, 
the people of Pennsylvania, without a hint of repudiation, ad. 
justed themselves to the load which their representatives had 
Placed upon them, and, by the end of 1845, the credit of the 
State was restored. ; 

If the full truth had always been known, the manner in 
which they faced adversity would have been regarded as greatly 
to their credit; but until the publication of the ‘Historica! 
Sketch of the Finances of Pennsylvania,” of Mr. T. K. Worth- 
ington, in 1887 (Publications of the American Eeonomic Asso- 
ciation, vol. II., No. 2), the facts could only be found in official 
reports and in the pamphlet laws and notes added to the edi: 
tion of the “Laws of Pennsylvania,” published by Kay & Bros, 

It is not likely, however, that there would have been go 
general @ misapprehension upon the subject, had it not so hap- 
pened that Sydney Smith had made a small investment in the 
State loan, which he described in his letter to Congress* as “a 
Saving from a life income, made with difficulty and privation,” 
Considering that he had just inherited from his brother a large 
fortune, which, as he said in a letter to Mr. Murray, referring 
to his letter to Congress, had made him a rich man,? his allu- 
sion to his privations was not quite ingenuous, and as he was 
a singularly just and fair man, if he had been acquainted with 
the fact he would doubtless have made allowance for a tem- 
porary hesitation to adopt the measures necessary to meet 
such an emergency; but at all events he had reason for his 
criticism, as his interest was undoubtedly for a time delayed, 
and his jokes were so good that not only may their unfairnesst 
be overlooked, but the service rendered by him may be now 
gratefully recognized. His ridicule, as Gov. Porter was in 
the habit of saying, was more potent than solid argument and 
neue greatly to secure the passage of the onerous tax law of 


A Harvard law professor, however, who has undertaken to 
deal with the subject, has no such excuse for his blunders. In 
his essay upon “Restraints on the Alienation of Property,” 
Prof. Gray offers this fantastic explanation of the doctrine of 
spendthrift trusts: 

“Among the causes which have produced the frame of mind 
in which the doctrine of spendthrift trusts has found a conge- 
nial home, there must be placed the attempts to avoid payment 
of the money borrowed by the nation, or by States or munici- 
palities, either through repudiation or through technical! ob- 
jections, or through debasement of the coin or currency, which 
have at times been too successful and which have exercised so 
great an influence on political parties. Such things cannot be 
without a weakening of the moral sense of the feeling of im- 
perative duty to use all the money that a man can control for 
the payment of his debts. 

“It is worth observing that the Pennsylvanfa courts were 
inaugurating the doctrine of spendthrift trusts at the time when 
the epidemic of repudiation which Sydney Smith has immor- 
talized was for the time discrediting that Commonwealth.” 

Now the decision in Fisher vs. Taylor, 2 Rawle, 33, was 
made in 1829, and there was no default in the payment of in- 
terest until 1842, and the State 5s continued to sell at a pre- 
mium for nearly ten years after the decision in Fisher vs. 
Taylor, and sold at par as late as 1839. (‘Historical- Sketch,” 
etce., page 70.) According to Prof. Gray, however, the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts had not the excuse which tended 





*“McCulloch’s Dictionary of Commerce,” page 628. 


7I am become rich. My youngest brother died suddenly, 
leaving behind him £100,000 and no will. A third of this, there- 
fore, fell to my share, and puts me at my ease for my few Ie 
maining years. After buying into the Consols and the Re- 
duced, I read Seneca on the ‘“‘Contempt of Wealth.” What in- 
tolerable nonsense! * * * Did you read my American peti- 
tion, and did you approve of it? (Letter to John Murray, June 
“— “Life and Letters of Sydney Smith,” vol, II., page 


{ The State of Pennsylvania cheats me this year out of £50. 
There is nothing in the crimes of kings worse than the villainy 
ef democracy. The mob positively refuse all taxation for the 
payment of State debts! (Letter to Lady Grey, Sept. 19, 1842, 
vol. II., page 475.) 
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to exculpate the Supreme Courts of the United States and of 
nnsylvania. After offering his explanation of the Pennsyl- 
yania doctrine, he goes on: 

“An effect, and at the same time a cause, of the state of 
mind which favors spendthrift trusts appears in the statutes 
by which large amounts of property are exempted from exe- 
cution. Judge Miller, with his accustomed acuteness, has ob- 
served this. In several of the States property, real and per- 
sonal, to the amount of thousands of dollars is exempt, and the 
exemption laws are gloried in as calculated ‘to cherish and sup- 

tin the bosoms of individuals those feelings of sublime inde- 
pendence which are so essential to the maintenance of free in- 
stitutions.” A community which has accustomed itself to look 
with complacency on a man holding ten or twelve thousand 
dollars’ worth of his own property and leaving his debts un- 
paid is not likely to be troubled by a man’s having a life in- 
terest under a trust which his creditors cannot reach. 

“These have been powerful factors in the introduction of 
spendthrift trusts, but they do not account for everything. 
Take, for instance, the case of Broadway Bank vs. Adams, in 
Massachusetts. The repudiation of National, or State, or per- 
sonal obligations has never, since Shay’s rebellion, found favor 
in that State, and the exemption laws are moderate and rea- 
sonable.”’ 

It may be thought that this last remark does not evince 
much familiarity with the history of Massachusetts during the 
war of 1812, but the story of a late controversy, now mostly 
buried in the law reports and in the reports of legislative com- 
mittees of Massachusetts, may serve to indicate that the stand- 
ard of integrity in Boston is not much higher than that of Har- 
risburg, and though somewhat irrelevant, it may be worth the 
telling. 

Prior to 1862 the State of Massachusetts had agreed to lend 
$2,000,000 to the Troy and Greenfield Railroad Company to aid 
in the construction of the Hoosac Tunnel, but as the manage- 
ment was unsatisfactory, an act was passed under date of 
April 25, 1862, entitled, “An act to provide for the more speedy 
completion of the Troy and Greenfield Railroad and Hoosac 
Tunnel,” by the second section of which the railroad company 
was authorized to surrender. to the State the property then 
mortgaged, upon this condition: “But the right of redemption 
shall not be barred until ten years have elapsed after the said 
road and tunnel are completed and the same open for use.” It is 
needless here to say that the phrase “right of redemption” is a 
technical one, and ex vi termini involves the right of a judicial 
procedure. By the act of 1804, the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts had passed an act authorizing any mortgagor who had 
mortgaged property to the Commonwealth to file a bill in equity 
for the redemption thereof in the Supreme Judicial Court; and 
it was indisputable that it was believed by the representatives 
of the State of ‘Massachusetts, including its then Attorney-Gen- 
eral, as well as by those of the company, that this act gave to 
the company the right to maintain a bill to redeem in case of 
controversy. After the tunnel was opened the company offered 
payment, but the State Treasurer declined to state an account, 
and thereupon a bill was filed for an account and to redeem, to 
which the Attorney-General interposed a demurrer. After ar- 
gument the demurrrer was sustained and the bill dismissed. 
The opinion of the court, reported in 127 Mass., 43, contains a 
full and elaborate discussion of the questions involved and 
must be accepted as a correct exposition of the law of the State. 
The company then found it necessary to apply to the Legisla- 
ture for an act giving the court the jurisdiction to hear and 


determine the case, which both parties believed it to possess 


when the bargain was made. Such an application was present- 
ed at several successive sessions of the Legislature, and upon 
one occasion counsel amused himself by alluding, with as much 
particularity as was consistent with politeness, to the letter of 
Mr. Ticknor to the Boston Advertiser, a copy of which was sent 
by Mr. Everett to Sydney Smith, and which is printed in bis 
“Life and Letters,” vol. I., page 350. In the course of that let- 
ter Mr. Ticknor observes: 


“The claims of-a creditor are not always welcome to his 
debtor, and, when other means have failed, they are not always 
set forth by the injured party in the most civil and gracious 
words; writs and executions, for instance, are not drawn up in 
terms chosen for the sake of pleasing ‘ears polite.’ Mr. Smith 
would, no doubt, have much preferred to use the good set terms 
of these instruments of established authority, and nobody would 
then have fancied he was doing anything unreasonable, since 
he would be doing just what everybody else does who cannot 
in any other way get his rights. But the great and rich State 
of Pennsylvania, like other States of our Union, has taken some 
pains to place herself above the reach of such vulgar proc2sses 
for coercing her to be honest. She cannot be sued; her cred- 
itor, therefore, is compelled to use his own words instead of the 
more stringent words of the law.” 


Following a precedent, in the way of self-gratulation, set 
more than eighteen centuries ago, Mr. Ticknor adds. 
4 The people of Massachusetts and New England, and, in- 
eed, the people of the majority of these States, are not called 
upon to take to themselves any more of the censu es of Mr. Sm'th 
than a man is obligd to take of the censures that fall on a dis- 
graced community with which he is intimately associated. We 
May, therefore, well be thankful, and in some degree proud, 

t these States have cammitted no injustice toward their 
creditors; but while we are thankful for this, we must also be 
careful not to countenance the dishonest States in their dis- 
onesty, nor to seem eager to rebuke a foreign creditor who 
comes among us boldly demanding his dues.” 





The application would seem to have been reasonably casy, 
but the Legislature of Massachusetts could never be induced to 
confer upon their Supreme Court, in that case, the power which 
their State officials had asserted it possessed, and which it 
already had in other like cases, and to permit their own Su- 
preme Court to decide the questions involved; and the company 
was obliged finally to accept a small amount named by the 
committee of the Legislature. The result was that in that case, 
at least, which is hardly yet barred by the Statute of Limita- 
tions, the State of Massachusetts was guilty not merely of re- 
pudiation, but of confiscation, and the appropriation of other 
people’s property to its own use and emolument. In view of 
that record, it is not the part of wisdom for any Harvard pro- 
fessor to institute comparisons between his own State and tre 
State of Pennsylvania. 

To return from this digression, it is worthy of note that, 
notwithstanding the fact the results of the mistaken policy of 
attempting to construct internal improvements, beyond the 
ability of the State to pay for them, were becoming apparent 
in 1888, when the convention met to revise the Constitution, the 
only additional restrictions placed upon the Legislature were 
those relating to the chartering of banks of discount, the mak- 
ing and securing of compensation before private property was 
taken for public use, and the granting of legislative divorces. 
The subjects which aroused interest were the insertion of the 
word “white” in the suffrage qualification, the power of ap- 
pointment by the Governor, and the substitution for the life 
tenure of the judges of the Supreme Court of a term of ten 
years, and of ten years for the judges of Common Pleas. 

Neither the Constitution of 1776 nor that of 1790 had been 
adopted by popular vote, and the amendments of 1838 were only 
carried by a majority of a little over twelve hundred. The 
lesson taught by the history of the State improvements, how- 
ever, had been effectually learned, and no further attempt was 
made to involve the State in the construction of public works. 
On the contrary, the results of thé operation of those already 
built were so unsatisfactory that in 1857-8 the railroads and 
remaining canals, which had cost the State over $60,000,000, 
were sold for $11,000,000. But in different sections of the State 
its municipalities were anxious to promote the building of rail- 
roads, and the right to do so, when authorized by the Legisla- 
ture, was finally established in 1853, by the Supreme Court in 
the case of Sharpless vs. the Mayor of Philadelphia, 9 Harris, 
147, in which Chief Justice Black delivered one of his ablest 
opinions. The full mischiefs of such legislation were soon made 
manifest, when the payment of county bonds, fraudulently is- 
sued, without any corresponding benefit having been received, 
was disputed. 

In the Lawrence County case, 1 Wright, 358, decided in 
1860, where the Supreme Court of this State proposed to “stand 
alone,” and refused to treat coupon bonds as negotiable, Judge 
Woodward justified their course by saying: 

“We know the history of these municipal and county bonds 
—how the Legislature, yielding to popular excitements about 
railroads, authorized their issue; how Grand Juries, and County 
Commissioners, and city officers were molded to the purposes of 
speculators; how recklessly railroad officers abused the over- 
wrought confidence of the public, and what burdens of debt and 
taxation have resulted to the people. A moneyed security was 
created and thrown upon the market by this paroxysm of the 
public mind, and the question is now, how shall the judicial 
mind regard it?” 

To this Judge Grier replied, in Mercer County vs. Hackett, 
1 Wallace, 96: 

“Although we doubt not the facts stated as to the atrocious 
frauds which have been practiced in some counties, in issuing 
and obtaining these bonds, we cannot agree to overrule our own 
decisions and change the law to suit hard cases. The epidemic 
insanity of the people, the folly of county officers, the knavery 
of railroad ‘speculators,{ are pleas which might have just 
weight in an application to restrain the issue or negotiation of 
these bonds, but cannot prevail to authorize their repudiation, 
after they have been negotiated and have come into the pos- 
session of bona fide holders.” ' 

So far as this State was concerned the question had lost its 
interest, for in 1856 the Legislature submitted amendments 
which were adopted in 1857, limiting the amount of indebted- 
ness to be contracted by the State, and prohibiting the Com- 
monwealth from promoting by loan or subscription any private 
or corporate enterprise, or from authorizing any municipal loan 
or subscription of a like character. These amendments, and 
that reserving the right to alter or revoke any charter of in- 
corporation were of inestimable value when the spirit of specu- 
lation shortly afterward revived by the developments in the oil 
regions and the expenditures of the war. 

The possibilities of private and special legislation were not, 
however, fully proven till after the war had stimulated the in- 
dustries of the State into unprecedented activity. The annual 
volume of the pamphlet laws rapidly increased in size, and from 
1864 to 1873 each is large enough to contain many pamphlets. 
The demand for the coal and iron of Pennsylvania, begun 
during the war, was kept up until 1873 by the growth of the 
railroad system of the country. Every mine and furnace and 
mill was kept running to its full capacity, but no department 
of manufacture was more active than the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature. It turned out the Credit Mobilier, P. L., 1859, page 896; 
1864, page 97, which contributed so much to the railroads, the 
politics, and the jurisprudence of the country. It granted hun- 
dreds of charters by simply giving to three favored names 
the powers enumerated in some other act incorporated merely by 
reference. It even furnished charters upon condition that no 
organization should be effected or business done within the con- 
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fines of the State,* and such was the pressure upon its mem- 
bers that it became the habit to prepare laws for the signature 
of the Governor, which had never passed either branch of the 
Legislature. Some of them are still on the statute book, and 
one of them was the subject of much debate in the courts. 
The Catawissa Railroad Company had obtained an injunction 
restraining a grade crossing, and thereupon a bill was intro- 
duced making such crossing unlawful. It was defeated in both 
houses, but became, and still is, a law. P. L., 1871, 136. A like 
case of so-called legislation being under discussion, Senator 
Buckalew said: 

“Take the case of the bill of last Winter in relation to the 
crossing of railroads, deliberately voted down, strongly voted 
down in both houses; and yet, after we adjourned, there lay 
the bill in the Executive Chamber, passed by a clerk whose 
false and fraudulent hand had usurped the business of legisla- 
tion. The Executive was informed by several persons that no 
such bill had ever passed. However, after a little while the 
pressure was so great and the explanations were so admirable 
— he put his hand to the bill, and it is recorded among our 
aws. 

“Well, you have a committee of investigation on that sub- 
ject; they are considering it; after a little they will make a re- 
port, possibly in favor of repealing the bill; possibly, you may 
pass it through this chamber; but if any of those interests in 
the Commonwealth that have an illegitimate and pernicious 
control over your legislation choose to say ‘no’ to it, you can- 
not pass your repeal through the House of Representatives.” 
Legislative Journal for the session of 1872, page 242. 

In a brief filed about that time, in a litigation where it was 
objected that a certain section had been fraudulently interpo- 
lated in a New Jersey act, it was urged in reply that the 
parties then offering the objection had themselves profited by 
similar legislation, and had induced the court to rule that it 
was impossible to go back of the seal of the Secretary of State, 
and it was added that— 

“Judging from the repofts in the Legislative Record, it 
would seem to have become quite a common thing at Harrisburg 
to have laws signed and recorded with provisions inserted, after 
having been emphatically rejected by the two houses, or ex- 
punged after having been introduced; and what is curious is 
that a charge of this sort is made (see Legislative Record, 1872, 
pages 218, 241, 481, 500, 608, 672, 860, 1014, 1131) without pro- 
ducing any more show of surprise than would have been mani- 
fested by the ‘minions of the Moon’ (as Falstaff proposed that 
he and his fellow thieves should be called when the prince be- 
came king) at the story of a highway robbery on Gadshill.” 

A more pertinent illustration might have been found in the 
Sony of Mr. Pepys, who relates under date of May 13, 1864, 
that— 

“There was also in the Commons’ House a great quarrel 
about Mr. Prin, and it was believed that he should have been 
sent to the Towre for adding something to a bill (after it was 
ordered to be engrossed) of his own head—a bill for measures 
of wine, and other things of thay sort, and a bill of his owne 
bringing in; but it appeared that he could not mean any hurt 
in it. But, however, the king was fain to write in his behalf, 
and all was passed over.”” Pepys’ Diary, vol. IV., page 124.* 





*The New York and Colorado Vineyard Company was in- 
corporated by an act of Feb. 16, 1866, and its supplement of 


Feb. 17, 1870. Its character sufficiently appears in the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of Kansas, in the case of the Land 
Grant Railway Company vs: the Commissioners of Coffee 
County, 6 Kan., 245, where the court said: 

“No rule of comity will allow one State to spawn corpora- 
tions and send them forth into other States to be nurtured and 
do business there, when said first mentioned State will not 
allow them to do business within its own boundaries. * * * 
From the only territory in the whole world over which the State 
of Pennsylvania has any jurisdiction or control, and in which 
it could authorize a corporation to have any office or do busi- 
ness, it excludes this corporation, and the attempt on the part 
of the State of Pennsylvania to authorize this corporation to 
have an office or do business anywhere else except in the State 
of Pennsylvania is ultra vires, illegal, and void. The truth is 
that while the supposed corporation was originally organized 
for the whole United States, except the State of Pennsylvania, 
and afterward, by its amended charter of February 17, 1870 
for the whole world except the State of Pennsylvania, it had 
no legal or valid existence anywhere wpon the face of the 
earth. At the very creation of this supposed corporation its 
creator spurned it from the land of its birth as illegitimate 
and unworthy of a home among its kindred, and sent it forth 
@ wanderer on foreign soil. Is the State of Kansas bound by 
any kind of courtesy or comity or friendship or kindness to 
Pennsylvania, to treat this corporation better than its creator, 
the State of Pennsylvania, has done?” 

May 13, 1664. 

* Mr. Prynne having taken the liberty to alter the draught 
of a bill relating to public houses, having urged in his excuse 
“That he did not do it out of any evil intent, but to rectify some 
matters mistaken in it, and make the bill accord with the sense 
of the House,” the House ordered him to withdraw. and, after 
debate, being again called in, the Speaker acquainted him “That 
the House was very sensible of this great mistake in so ancient 
and knowing a member as he was, to break so material and es- 
sential order of the House as to alter, amend, or interline a bill 
after commitment, but the House had considered of his an- 
swer and submission, and were content at this time in respect 
thereof, to remit the offense.” 
tory, vol. IV., col. 293. 





Cobbett’s Parliamentary aed 


It will be remembered, by all who were then old enough to 
be admitted to practice, that it had come to be generally be. 
lieved that the lobby had as much to do with legislation as 
the members of the Senate and House, and charges of fraug 
were frequently circulated. So great was the dissatisfaction 
that finally the passage of an act was secured, under date of 
April 11, 1872, submitting the question of calling a Constity. 
tional Convention to a vote of the people, and a majority hay- 
ing been cast in its favor, the convention assembled on the 
twelfth day of November, 1872. The members came together 
in a curious temper. With few exceptions they were animated 
with a spirit of bitter hostility to the Legislature, and one after 
another declared that they had only been sent there to put an 
end, if possible, to the frauds prevailing at Harrisburg. Ip 
order to recall the state of feeling in which the convention as. 
sembled and undertook the work of preparing the new constitu. 
tion, it will be well to quote the words of some of the repre. 
sentative members. 

Mr. Wayne MacVeagh said: 

“We have never doubted that in all the days of our his- 
tory honorable, honest, good men have adorned the sessions of 
the State Legiskature in abundance, and such men adorn it to- 
day. It is not, therefore, with any desire to wound the suscep. 
tibilities of any person, but from the earnest conviction that 
what we say is the truth, that we declare, notwithstanding 
the good men who have been there and are there now, the legis- 
lation of this State, for private advantage, has been and is often 
matter of bargain and sale. Unfortunately this is true of the 
Legislature of almost every American State, and even, as is 
being daily proven, of the National Legislature also. Gentle- 
men, this is the crying evil, the menacing peril of free institu- 
tions in America. This is the deadly cancer which is eating 
into the very heart of the body politic, and we will not help 
ourselves by crying that we are not sick; we will do no good to 
anybody by robing ourselves in the robes of an unrighteous in- 
dignation and declaring that we are as healthy, as sound and 
as pure as in the early days of the Republic. It is not so. The 
whole heart is sick and the whole head faint with a vile disease, 
which is not new, indeed, but grows more cynical and therefore 
more hateful each day that the world lives in the light of a 
Christian civilization. 

“The pecuniary corruption of legislative bodies, the sale of 
legislation for private advantage—this is the gravest evil which 
afflicts us. Unlike mercy, Mr. Chairman, it curses him who 
gives and him who takes. It is erecting an impassable barrier 
in the pathway of our public service which will soon be a bar 
to any man who will not put a money value upon the honor 
and the virtue of a gentleman. One day it demands pay to 
prevent the repeal of a law already enacted. Another day it 
whines for compensation for supporting some just measure of 
public utility, perhaps even of the sacred charity of the State. 
The third day it openly exposes votes for sale at a public auc- 
tion to the highest bidder. While these facts are patent and 
known, it is not unkindness to anybody, it is not harsh critl- 
cism of anybody, which induces us to speak of them and to 
try, in some small way, to alleviate or to diminish them.” De- 
bates of Constitutional Convention, vol. I., page 423. 

Judge Black delivered a carefully prepared speech that has 
been published in the volume edited by his son, and is, there- 
fore, easily accessible. In the course of his remarks he said: 


‘After all that has been said upon this floor, it cannot be 
denied that the Legislature of the State of Pennsylvania has 
habitually and constantly, for the last twenty-five years or 
more, betrayed the trust reposed in its members; and this has 
gone so far that we must have reform if we would not see our 
institutions perish before our eyes. * There was a time 
when membership of our State Legislature was a passport to 
honor and admiration everywhere, from a Parisian drawing- 
room to the cottage of a peasant. Now that same Legislature 
is a stench in the nostrils of the whole world. * * * 

“My friend from Dauphin (Mr. MacVeagh) spoke of legis- 
lation under the figure of a stream, which, he said, ought al- 
ways to flow with crystal water. It is true that the Legislature 
is the fountain from which the current of our social and po- 
litical life must run, or we must bear no life; but as it now is, 
we keep it merely as a ‘cistern for foul toads to knot and 
gender in.’ He has described the tree of liberty, as his poetic 
fancy sees it, in the good time coming, when weary men shall 
rest under its shade, and singing birds shall inhabit its branches 
and make most agreeable music. But what is the ccndition of 
that tree now? Weary men do, indeed, rest under it, but they 
rest in their unrest, and the longer they remain there the more 
weary they become. And the birds—it is not the woodlark, nor 
the thrush, nor the nightingale, nor any of the musical tribe 
that inhabit the branches of our tree. The foulest birds that 
wing the air have made it their roosting place, and their ob- 
scene droppings cover all the plains about them—the kite, with 
his beak always sharpened for some cruel repast; the vulture, 
ever ready to swoop upon his prey; the buzzard, digesting his 
filthy meal and watching for the moment when he can gorge 
himself again upon the prostratecarcass of the Commonwealth. 
And the raven is hoarse that sits there croaking despair to all 
who approach for any clean or honest purpose.” Debates of 
Constitutional Convention, vol. II., page 489. 

Speaking of the practices which then prevailed at Harris- 
burg, Senator Buckalew said: 

“Suppose a bil is carried into the transeribing room on the 
last night of the session, and some transcribing clerk or 4as- 
sistant, or the clerk to the committee to compare bills, is paid 
fifty or one hundred dollars by a party to add a section to the 
bill. That section is simply added to or interjected into the 
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ibed copy, and goes to the office of the Secretary of the 

transsonwealth, and innavertentiy, the Governor signs the bill. 

That, sir, has happened over and over again. It is the com- 

mon, the accepted mode, in which frauds in legislation are com- 

mitted, and yet an inspection of the journals of both houses will 

not detect the fraud, and a provision that they shall be in- 
ted is of no value whatever in a case of this kind. 

“Now, sir, I know the cases of two or three bills in which 
fraud was detected, not by the journals of the two houses, but 
by going to the original manuscript bill as introduced originally 
into one of the houses, and to the proper bill which was sent 
from one house to the other, because thus you are able to find 
the original marks made by the clerks of the respective houses 
ypon all amendments when they are offered, and when action 
upon them is had. In that manner, in the cases to which I 
nave referred, we were able to ascertain that certain amend- 
ments had not gone at all through the hands of the principal 
clerks of the Senate and House, and yet they were foisted 
into those bills, which being sent to the Governor and signed 
by him, became laws of the Commonwealth, and no power of 
this State was able to touch them, except the Legislature, at a 
subsequent session by repealing them, should strike them from 
the statute book. I remember my experience in one case where 
a fraud was detected. The repealing bill was passed through 
the Senate ipon the showing of the original records of the two 
houses, not the journals, and the bill was sent to the House of 
Representatives, and there there was a grave and earnest de- 
bate, and the repealing bill was manfully voted down. The law 
stands there yet upon the statute book; a law passed by a 
transcribing clerk of the House, and by no other authority 
whatever.” Ibid, vol. II., page 775. 


These speeches are fairly typical, and unquestionably rep- 
resented the views of the large majority of the members of 
the convention. Instead of the confidence that the members 
of the General Assembly would truly represent and protect their 
constituents, which prevailed in 1776 and 1790, and even in 
18388, the dominant thought of the convention was that all its 
energies should be given to the task of guarding the people of 
Pennsylvania against their own Legislature. They had had the 
benefit of a previous experiment, in that direction, in the con- 
stitution adopted by the State of Illinois in 1870, and many of 
them had served in legislative bodies. They were familiar, 
therefore, with the ordinary rules of legislative procedure, and 
knew how rules were evaded and irregular and fraudulent meth- 
ods practiced. The derivation of each clause in the new con- 
stitution is given by Senator Buckalew in his admirable volume, 
which thus constitutes the most satisfactory of all commen- 
taries, and it will be observed that many legislative rules were 
embodied in the constitution and so made secure against any 
suspension in the closing hours of a session. 


After having substantially reaffirmed the twenty-six sec- 
*lons of the Declaration of Rights of 1790, the amendments of 
888 and those of 1857, the convention attempted to exclude 
the possibility of any motive to corrupt action, and to lessen the 
volume of legislation by excepting absolutely certain subjects 
from the general grant of the legislative power of the Com- 
monwealth, and by denying the right to pass any local or spe- 
cial law relating to subjects enumerated in twenty-six clauses, 
or any local or special bill of any character, unless notice of the 
intention to apply therefor should have been published in the 
locality to be affected, as provided by law. Another practical 
innovation was the establishment of rules of procedure, intend- 
ed to make each branch of the Legislature a deliberate, if not 
a deliberative, body. The requirements that every bill shall be 
read at length on three different days in each house; that all 
amendments shall be printed; and that the final vote shall be 
taken by yeas and nays—preclude any member from asserting 
that he had not the opportunity to become acquainted with its 
Provisions; and the further requirement that no bill shall be- 
come a law unless a majority of the members, elected to each 
House, be recorded thereon, as voting in its favor, is an effect- 
ual safeguard against legislation by a Speaker and a minority 
of the members of each house. 


In short, they did not intend to make it easy to pass laws, 
and while they did not adopt the provision of the Constitution 
of 1776, “that except on occasions of sudden necessity, bills 
should not be passed into laws until the next session of the As- 
sembly’’—a curious anticipation of the referendum, now so much 
talked about—they did provide that the General Assembly 
should meet ett second year, and hold no adjourned annual 
Session after 1878. The results of these rules of procedure, 
coupled with a reduction in the subjects of legislation (which 
has worked a change in our pamphlet laws, like that which 
Sydney Smith pronounced the most important of all distinctions 
in literature—that between the antediluvian and the postdilu- 
vian) has been to make it possible for each member to exercise 
Something like intelligent and discriminating judgment in re- 
spect to every bill which becomes a law; and it is, I believe, the 
judgment of the profession that even now the legislation since 
1874 is better, both in form and in substance, than that of pre- 
ceding years. 

In pursuance of a: resolution adopted at the last annual 
meeting, a bill has been prepared by the Committee on Law 
Reform for the appointment of Legislative Commissioners 
Which would insure still greater accuracy of expression, and 
greatly improve the general character of our legislation. It 
is in the same line as an act reported at the last session of 
the Legislature of New York by a commission appointed to 
Tecommend changes in methods of legislation. Time will not 
Permit me to say more upon this important subject, and it will 

more appropriately discussed by the committee; but, after 





all, the greatest advantage secured by the methods prescribed 
by the constitution is not so much the improvement in the char- 
acter of the bills which do become laws, as in the possibility 
that now exists of arresting those which ought not to pass. 
In these days, when there is a disposition to correct every 
human ill by Government interference, it is no small gain that 
lawmaking in Pennsylvania has been made so difficult and so 
dilatory; and our greatest obligation to our representatives is 
not so much for the laws they make as for the vastly greater 
number they defeat. 

The great change, however, in the Constitution of 1874 was 
one of substance rather than of form. 


The prohibition of special legislation was regarded as the 
most important of all the amendments, and it has had the 
greatest influence upon the volume and character of subse- 
quent legislation. The power to pass a special act precisely 
fitted to the special case, without disturbing the general rule, 
was a most valuable power, and it would neyer have been 
taken away from the Legislature of Pennsylvania had not the 
experience of the previous ten years demonstrated that when 
a legislative body had the power to grant special privileges 
having a pecuniary value, such privileges would come to be 
bought and sold like any marketable commodity. The only 
way to put an end to this mischief was to lead the Legislature, 
if possible, out of temptation, by taking from it everything it 
had to sell. This is of the essence of the Constitution of 1874. 
It rests upon the assumption that if men have a motive to bay 
legislation, they will, in the long run, either succeed in coc- 
rupting the members already elected, or take care that others 
are chosen who can be seduced. Stated in this bald way, this 
seems a low, repulsive view of human nature, but it is identical 
with that enforced by courts of equity in all dealings with his 
trust by one in a fiduciary relation. The danger of abuse is so 
great that no inquiry into the fairness of the particular trans- 
action will be entered upon. For the safety of beneficiaries in 
all cases, in none can the trustee acquire an adverse interest, 
or, as Mr. Justice Story expressed it: “It is to interpose a pre- 
ventive check against such temptations and seductions that a 
positive prohibition has been found to be the soundest policy, 
encouraged by the purest precepts of Christianity.” 


Remembering the condition of things at Harrisburg prior 
to 1874, it must be admitted that the inconveniences which are 
now often made the subject of complaint would be of relatively 
trifling importance, if a complete reform had been effected. 
Upon this question others are better qualified to speak. The 
organized lobby, which possessed Harrisburg, disappeared when 
the new constitution was adopted, and it has not yet returned. 
Representatives of corporate and other interests are still in at- 
tendance, and the reports which are occasionally heard, of out- 
sice interference in legislation, may be well founded. Franchises 
having large value are still occasionally wanted, but as they 
can only be conferred by general laws, they become, when once 
given, available for all. It seems fairly reasonable to hope, 
therefore, that there is no imminent danger of such demands 
for corporate or other legislation as will renew the baleful in- 
fluence which once prevailed in Harrisburg, but there is a 
danger to which attention should be called. The seventeenth 
section of article three provides that “no appropriation shall be 
made to any charitable or educational institution not under the 
absolute control of the Commonwealth * * * except by vote 
of two-thirds of all the members elected to each house,” and 
such appropriation, by the fifteenth section, must be by sepa- 
rate bill which embraces but one subject. 

It would seem that these provisions were ample to guard 
against the possibility of abuse, but during the session of 1895 
more than one hundred and twenty appropriation bills of this 
character were passed, appropriating, in the aggregate, over a 
million and a half of dollars. As to the policy of. collecting 
from the taxpayers of the State this vast sum, for the purpose 
of distributing it among the charities of the State, this is not 
the place to speak; but it is relevant to the subject of this 
paper to point out that every one of these appropriations must 
have been the subject of direct appeal to committees of the 
Legislature, and of communication with many individual mem- 
bers. The mere waste of time is not a slight evil, but it is not 
the worst. The tendency of such appeals and of such appro- 
priation is the same as in the case of private charters and other 
special legislation. Solicitation and importunity from the out- 
side will sooner or later meet with exactions from the inside; 
and if these matters shall once be made the subject of chaffer 
and bargain, the office of lawmaker will again become one of 
profit. 

To maintain and advance the standard of membership is the 
most imminent and imperative duty now pressing upon the pro- 
fession. Lawyers will always constitute a majority of the 
Legislature, and they represent the Bar in a double sense. If 
the leaders from all parts of the State could be induced to 
serve, the duration of the session might be still further re- 
duced, which would in turn render it possible for men in the 
most active practice to act, so that even Philadelphia might 
once more have representatives like Sharswood, Meredith, and 
Eli K. Price. To insure such representation is more essential 
now than ever, for no written constitution will work itself; 
and if that of 1874 does not render the Legislature unattractive 
to the unfit and make the worthy willing to undertake the dis- 
charge of its duties, no hope remains—nullam salutem sperare 
Whatever wisdom, learning, ingenuity and experience coult 
suggest to prevent the abuse of the discretion, necessarily con 
fided to the Legislature of the Commonwealth, was adopteg 
No power was given that could safely be withheld, and no reg 
sonable regulation of its use was omitted. 
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It remains with us to see to it that a system planned and 
framed with so much care and so much skill shall not fail 
through our indifference and neglect. If the members of the 
Bar of Pennsylvania choose to exert their combined influence 
in favor of the election of fit men, of the enactment of only wise 
and needed legislation, and of the maintenance of the good 
name of the Commonwealth, they will not fail. They need only 
to have confidence in themselves and interest in the work to pe 
done. Let those of us who are here devote ourselves to that 
work, in the spirit in which Burke addressed himself to his 
lofty purpose: “If we are conscious of our situation, and glow 
with zeal to fill our places as becomes our station and our- 
selves, we ought to auspicate all our public proceedings on 
America, with the old warning of the church, Sursum corda! 
We ought to elevate our minds to the greatness of that trust 
to which the order of Providence has called us,” 








THE CIVIL LIABILITY OF A DIRECTOR OF A 
BUSINESS CORPORATION IN NEW YORK. 


By H. Gerald Chapin, LL. M. 


There is, in all probability, no branch of substantive juris- 
prudence (with the exception of crimes) that contains within 
itself greater capacities for codification than does the law of 
corporations. Essentially the creature of modern outgrowth and 
development, it demands, in order that its future expansion may 
be rightly guided and kept within proper bounds, that a clear 
and definite system of principles be enunciated by the Legisla- 
ture. Unfortunately, it is almost true to say that the reverse is 
the case. Through the lack (it would almost seem) of ability 
sufficient to cope with the difficulty our statutes bearing upon 
this important subject have been permitted to become more and 
more disordered and disconnected, until at the present moment 
they present the aspect of a patchwork of legislation. This is 
nowhere better illustrated than when we come to consider the 
special topic of the liabilities of directors. For the purpose of 
elucidating what has been said, let us consider the civil liabili- 
ties which are at this moment placed by the law of New York 
upon the director of a business corporation exercising its func- 
tions within this State. 

’ ‘The statutory provisions applicable to this subject are found 
in sections 23, 24, 25, 29, 30, 31 and 46 of the Stock, and section 
od of the General Corporation law, which severally enact as fol- 
ows: 

Sec. 23. Any director causing dividends to be declared and 
Paid, except from surplus profits or the corporate capital, or the 
capital stock to be reduced, shall be liable to such corporation 
and to the creditors thereof, in an amount equal to that so paid 
out or reduced. 

Sec. 24 (a). Any corporate director suffering those debts not 
secured by mortgage to exceed in amount the paid up stock shall 
be personally responsible therefor to the creditors of the corpo- 
ration; (b) or should he permit the creation of a bonded indebted- 
ness in excess of the amount authorized by or in violation of law, 
he will be liable to any persons damnified thereby. 

Sec. 25. All directors loaning or permitting the loan of 
corporate moneys to stockholders or discounting their notes or 

receiving the same in payment for any subscription to stock 
Shall be liable to the extent of such loan and interest for all the 
debts of the corporation contracted before the repayment of the 
Sum loaned, and to the full amount of the notes or other evi- 
dences of debt so discounted or received, with interest from the 
time such corporate liability accrued. 

Sec. If any director willfully refuses or neglects to make 
any proper entry in the corporate stock book, or to exhibit the 
same to a stockholder or judgment creditor, he shall forfeit fifty 
dollars and all damages resulting from such neglect or refusal 
to the party injured. 

Sec. 30. If he neglects to make and file the report of certifi- 
cate provided for in this section, he is personally liable for all 
the corporate debts then existing and for all contracted before 
such report shall be made. 

Sec. 31. If any corporate report, certificate or notice be ma- 
terially false, he is liable to any person misled and damnified 
thereby, provided that the same shall have been signed by him. 

Sec. 48. If he assent to the traneferrence of property belong- 
ing to the corporation of which he is director, when such cor- 
poration is insolvent or its insolvency is imminent to any officer, 
director or stockholder for any consideration other than the full 
value thereof in cash, or convey any corporate property with an 
intent to give a preference to a particular crditor over other 
creditors, he shall be liable to the injured creditors and stock- 
holders to the full extent of any loss they may sustain. 

Sec. 30 of the General Corporation Laws. He is liable as 
trustee to the corporate creditors and stockholders for all prop- 
erty coming into his hands upon the dissolution of the corpora- 
tion, unless others shall have been appointed by the Legislature, 
or by some court of competent jurisdiction for the purpose of 
winding up the corporate affairs. 

Outside of and beyond these liabilities there exist a number 
of common law and equitable principles regulating the account- 
ability of directors. The former may be briefly summarized 
by saying that the governing officers are liable to the corpora- 
tion and to the shareholders and creditors thereof for fraud, 
neglect of duty, violation of the by-laws and misapplication of 
the corporate funds whereby injury has been caused. With re- 
gard to their responsibility for ultra vires acts committed by the 
corporation through them, a distinction is to be taken between 





their liability to the corporation itself or its shareholders and to 
the creditors. In the former, should damage result, the directors 
will be responsible. But, as a general rule, their lability does 
not extend to creditors in the absence of special circumstances 
indicating fraud or imposition, since the contracting parties may 
be legally presumed to have been equally well acquainted with 
the terms of the corporate charter, and to have, therefore, 
known that the act complained of was dehors the powers given 
thereby. (Taylor on Corporations, Sec. 622, 753 and 754.) 

The manner in which equity envisages the situation may 
be formulated thus: A director is to be considered a trustee for 
the benefit of the corporate stockholders and creditors, and as 
such is held accountable for “uberrima fides,” and this rule is 
carried to the extent of forbidding him to make any personal 
gain or profit by reason of his position, which is not deemed to 
belong to the corporation which he represents. 

We have now considered the liabilities under which directors 
labor, and we ask ourselves are they sufficient? Are the credit. 
ors and stockholders properly protected against misconduct on 
the part of the chief managing officers of the corporation? The 
answer must, I cannot help but think, be in the negative. At the 
present day the position of a director has begun to-be regardeq 
in the commercial world as one where some power and some 
emolument may be acquired at the expenditure of slight energy 
for the association's benefit, or considerable power and consider- 
able emolument may be obtained at the expense of greater 
energy not at all exerted for the advantage of the corporation. 
In fact, the latter term is now almost a synonym for a method 
of legalized spoliation by reason of the many instances in which 
success has crowned the effects of certain avatars of the rob- 
ber barons. 

But, it may be asked, what are the specific defects in the 
present system, and what remedies should be applied? 

Looking at the matter from a critical standpoint we are 
brought to the conclusion that these deficiencies seem to have 
sprung from three causes: 

First—Failure to so word a statute that it may guard 
against those evils that are intended to be removed thereby. 
This may result (a) either from neglecting to enact that (in ad- 
dition to the avoidance of cancellation of certain prohibited 
acts on the part of directors) there shall be a civil liability im- 
posed upon the transgressors of the law; (b) from not annexing 
a civil liability to a penal statute, or (c) from phrasing a statute 
so carelessly that it is not able to accomplish its intended pur- 

se. 
6 Second—Failure to bear in mind the fact that the law of 
corporations is pre-eminently the creature of evolution, and to 
provide for many contingencies that have but lately arisen. 

Third—Failure to adopt any adequate scheme of classifica- 
tion. 

Let us consider these in their stated order. 

First—Failure to superadd a civil liability to the annulling 
of certain prohibited acts. 

In the present condition of our law a director is at liberty 
to engage in many schemes having for their object his personal 
enrichment at the expense of the corporation, the only result 
being, should his efforts prove abortive, that the unlawful 
transaction will be set aside, no further deterrent being added, 
Thus, section 28 of the General Corporation law provides that 
where actions are brought against corporations by or in the 
interest of a director thereof for the purpose of enforcing any 
claim or obligation declared void by law, or to which the cor- 
poration has a valid defense and judgment against the defend- 
ant is collusively obtained, such judgment may be set aside. 

Section 22 of the Stock Corporation law enacts that where 
the Directorial Board continues to hold office after the first 
year because of neglect or refusal to adopt the by-laws, its 
acts designed to charge the corporation with any liability for 
the services of the directors, etc., shall be deemed void. 

Section 41 declares that upon every subscription payable in 
money 10 per cent. shall be paid in cash at the time of sub- 
scribing. No agreement to take steck which violates this rule 
is enforcible. (N. Y. and Oswego Midland R. R. vs. Van Horn, 
57 N. Y., 473.) 

Now, in none of these instances (cited merely by way of il- 
lustration since there are numerous others) does the law hinder 
directors from future acts of a like character. Thus, would it 


- not be expedient to provide in sections 28 and 41 that the trans- 


gressing director should be Hable to the corporation, its stock- 
holders or creditors in a sum equal to the amount of the jude- 
ment, or of the subscription improperly obtained or received 
through his connivance, and in section 22 that he should be re~ 
sponsible for all debts which the corporation might contract dur- 
ing the term of his improper continuance in office. 

Let us now turn our attention to the cases where the law 
has annexed a penal but no civil lability to the doing of an 
act. Here, though, theoretically, the stockholder or creditor may 
be sufficiently avenged, it is to be doubted whether his sense 
of pecuniary damage is much lightened by the reflection that 
the guilty director is now suffering in prison tho penalty for his 
misdeeés. 

So, by our Criminal Code certain funds in the organization 
of corporations (sec. .590), wrongful acquisitions of stock (sec. 
594, subdiv. 5, 6, 7), frauds in preparing accounts (sec. 602). 
overissue of capital stock (sec. 610, subdiv. 1), falsifications of 
corporate accounts or reports (sec. 611, subdiv. 1, 2 and 3. Of 
subdivision 5 of this section and 2 of the preceding, I shall treat 
later), and general misconduct at corporate elections (sec. 615. 
subdiv. 1 and 2) are made penal offenses, but, as far as any 
practical benefit to the injured party is concerned, they might 
almost be legalized acts. Now, if, in every one of these cases, & 
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peavy civil Hability were superimposed, more complete justice 
would certainly be obtained. 

When we come to consider how many of the present statutes 
are worded we are fairly startled at the number of loopholes 
provided for the accommodation of guilty corporate officers. A 
few instances will suffice, 

Thus the question whether the liability of directors, as set 
forth in section 24 of the Stock Corporation law, is to be en- 
forced only by an action in which all the creditors join, appears 
at the present moment to be in some doubt. The General Terms 
of the third, fourth and fifth department have decided the query 
in the negative (National Bank v. Dillingham, 86 Hun 100; 
Patterson v. Robinson, 36 Hun 622; 37 id. 341; Loviace v. Doren, 
99 St. Rep. 575). That of the first department has laid down a 
contrary rule (Anderson vy. Speers, 21 Hun 568, cf. Horner v. 
Henning, 93 U. 8S. 228). The controversy, of course, includes 
within itself the question whether the statute shall be deemed 
to have been made for the benefit of every creditor of the cor- 
poration, or for those only whose debts may have constituted 
the excess; also whether a creditor may recover the full amount 
of his claim or only his proportion of the excedent. It would 
certainly appear that the opinions advanced by the majority of 
the courts have had wisdom and expediency on their side. 

It is unfortunately in some doubt whether section 25 gives 
any rights to a corporate receiver. (Billings v. Trask, 30 Hun 
315. 


.) . 

An action under section 30 has by a somewhat artificial 
chain of reasoning been held to abate upon the death of either 
party (Zeller v. O'Keefe, 15 Abb. N. C. 483; Brackett v. Gris- 
wold, 103 N. Y. 425); furthermore, the suit should be founded 
upon the original claim (plaintiff's cause of action being again 
litigated), and not upon the judgment already recovered against 
the corporation (Green v. Easton, 74 Hun 329; Whitney Arms 
Co. v. Barlow, 63 N. Y. 62; MiHer v. White, 50 N. Y. 137), al- 
though it is net quite clear what defenses going to the merits 
of the plaintiff's claim could be set up by the directors that 
might not have been interposed by the corporation. An action 
under this section is not granted to the sufferers from corporate 
torts. (Esmond v. Bullard, 16 Hun 65, affirmed on the grounds 
sub nomine Losee v. Bullard, 79 N. Y. 404). Of course, the rea- 
son may readily be seen for holding that the trustees are not to 
be deemed liable for failure to file a report when the business 
of the corporation has been discontinued (Van Amburgh v. 
Baker, 81 N. Y. 46), but as the question of the continuance or 
abandonment of the corporate affairs is likely to be a some- 
what complicated one, it would hardly seem to lay an undue 
burden upon any one were the formal! dissolution of the cor- 
poration made a statutory prerequisite before such immunity 
could be secured. 

Many of the rules relating to its predecessor apply to section 
31. Thus in an action against a director, a judgment already 
obtained against the corporation is not even prima facie evi- 
dence of the amount of the creditor’s claim (Torbett v. Godwin, 
62 Hun 407; Brand v. Goodwin, 24 St. Rep. 303); and the suit 
abates upon the death of either party (Blake v. Griswold, 104 
N. Y. 613). It is furthermore held that only those who actually 
participate in the making and filing of a false report are to be 
held accountable, since they only are “the officers and directors 
signing the same” (Bonnell v. Griswold, 68 N. Y. 294). No sub- 
stantial injury would certainly be done to any one were the 
Legislature to superadd a provision similar in scope to that con- 
tained in section 30, which requires the filing of a dissentient 
certificate in order that a director may be released from liability, 
as the present statute holds out a temptation to refrain from 
signing a report of a majority of the directors when the other 
members of the board are willing to do so lest it be a false one, 
and the statute thus adds a premium to directorial neglects of 
duty. A spirit of active inquiry by every one of the directors 
into the truth of each report would then be fostered, much to 
the benefit of the corporation. 

The construction placed upon a former and similar statute 
renders it highly probable that section 48 will be considered to 
apply to domestic corporations only (Vanderpoel v. Gorman, 140 
N. Y. 563; Lane v. Wheelwright, Hun 180, cf. Coats v. Don- 
nel, 94 N. Y. 168), though why foreign corporations doing busi- 
hess within this State should not be subject to a like statutory 
Provision it is somewhat difficult to conceive. 

We have now to consider certain much needed laws, the 
adoption of which has been hitherto successfully resisted 
through the conservatism of jurisprudence. In the words of 
Sir Henry Maine, “Social necessities and social opinion are al- 
Ways more or less in advance of law,’ and in the few instances 
that will be cited the gulf between them has not as yet been 
bridged. And first, I will refer to an existent evil that is costing 
thousands of dollars to corporations every year, although were 
that the only result it would not have been spoken of here. In 
many associations the eagle or double eagle is the fee for at- 
tendance at directors’ meetings, yet there are hundreds of di- 
rectors througout the United States to-day who regularly pocket 
their emoluments, and generally dispense with seeing the walls 
of the council room more than once or twice in the course of a 
year. A clerk brings to their offices the minute book of the 
meeting, with blanks left for signatures, and with, of course, 
the reward for this arduous duty. Were it enacted that every 
director receiving payment for attendance at meetings from 
Which he was absent would be liable to any stockholder who 
might sue for the same in an amount equal to that so received 
and one hundred dollars in addition thereto, there would not, I 
imagine, be hereafter many complaints concerning an inability 


to secure the actual (and not constructive) attendance of a 
quorum. 





Another evil of far more importance is a growing tendency 
on the part of many directors to speculate in (not nece 
with) the corporate stock. There are at the present moment 
two of our leading railroads in the hands of receivers which (so 
it is covertly whispered among the initiated) were brought to 
that condition in this manner. Section 610, subdivision 2, of 
our Penal Code is a step in the right direction, though it hardly 
goes far enough, and, of course, fails to provide for the in- 
demnification of the corporation. 

Another proposed legislative enactment for which some de- 
mand exists is a provision declaring that any director who may 
be served with a summons in an action against the corporation, 
and who shall not immediately disclose that fact to the proper 
officers thereof, is to be held personally responsible for the 
amount of any judgment that may be recovered against the de- 
fendant in such suit. Section 611 of the Penal Code subdi- 
vision 5, is a weak attempt toward this end. Should such a law 
be passed, miscarriages of justice similar to that which occurred 
in a comparatively recent case would not be likely to happen. 
(Vide Varnum v. French, 119 N. Y. 101, which, although de- 
cided while a former statute was in force, would, it is sub- 
mitted, be law to-day, section 48 of the Stock Corporation law 
to the apparent contrary notwithstanding.) 

A law providing for the continuance of liability on the part 
of directors who had assigned their stock, until the transfer 
be entered on the stock books would prevent many nefarious 
schemes and some misconception on the part of strangers to the 
corporation. (See Chemical National Bank v. Colwell, 132 N. 
Y. 250.) 

Section 614 of the Penal Code, if incorporated bodily into 
any civil system, would give an excellent rule of evidence. 

Some good might be accomplished were those directors held 
personally responsible who attempted to convey the entire prop- 
erty of the corporation or a substantial part thereof, except upon 
a cash basis, or unless expressly permitted so to do by section 33 
of the Stock Corporation law. Many such wholesale corporate 
suicides, resurrections and subsequent reincarnations as have 
occurred in recent years would appear to render this advisable. 
(The People v. Ballard, 134 N. Y. 269.) 

There are many like provisions whose enactment is de- 
manded@ by public necessity, the recital of which would only 
serve to weary. Let us, therefore, proceed to consider two 
which may fairly be deemed to be of the greatest importance. 

In the present state of our corporation law the great desider- 
atum is some method whereby an expeditious examination into 
the truth of allegations cf wrongdoing leveled against directors 
may be obtained. In many of the cases that arise the man- 
agers have been actively supported by a majority of the stock- 
holders. The ease with which a corporation may be wrecked 
under such circumstances appears to partake of the marvelous 
to those lacking considerable experience in the current usages, 
and, I would almost add, morality of the commercial world. In 
such a case what are the rights of a minority stockholder? 
Bring an action to procure the judicial invalidation of the 
fraudulent acts and the enforcement o fthe directorial liability 
will be the answer. and, theoretically, this stands as an illus- 
tration of the perfection-of-human-reason attribute of our sys- 
tem of laws which are said to regard with an equal eye both 
the rich and the poor. But let us consider how justice is actual- 
ly worked out. Unless the shareholder be in possession of facts 
sufficient to warrant the issuance of an interlocutory injunction 
(which is very seldom, if ever, the case), he serves his sum- 
mons and complaint, and waits the alloted twenty days before 
the defendant’s auswer is received. The case is then placed on 
the calendar and drags its slow length along until brought to 
trial; an appeal is then taken to the Appellate Division, and 
from thence to the Court of Appeals, where it stands a chance 
of being sent back to the lower court for retrial, so that five 
or six years usually elapse before the final disposition of the 
affair. 

Now, can a word be said in favor of the perpetuation of a 
system like this that “gives to moneyed might the means abun- 
dantly of wearing out the right,” and which to the poor stock- 
holder seems indeed to “overthrow the brain and break the 
heart?” May not some reasonably expeditious method be de- 
vised by which matters such as these can be quickly investi- 
gated? Section 27 of the General Corporation law gives to the 
Supreme Court the power to hear in a summary manner “the 
affidavits, proofs and allegations of the parties * * * or 
otherwise inquire into the matters or causes of complaint” in 
cases of alleged improper elections. Why may not a like priv- 
llege be extended so as to cover all cases of directorial miscon- 
duct? It might easily be provided that a special branch of the 
Supreme Court shall hereafter place such cases upon a short 
calendar of its own. For when the lower court has rendered 
its decision in favor of the plaintiff, should appeal be taken 
the bond given by appellant for the purpose of perfecting the 
same, and for staying the execution of the judgment appealed 
from, will, of course, protect the rights of the respondent, should 
the lower court’s decision be sustained. 

Let us now observe another law much needed at the present 
day. Let us first, however, look at the relative position of the 
creditor or stockholder-plaintiff and the director-defendant. 

To the former it is a matter of ve doubt whether ullti- 
mately he will ever receive any benefit, even should he gain his 
cause. Not only is he forced in many instances to bring in as 
parties all the other corporate stockholders or creditors, but he 
may find after all that his judgment has been obtained against 
an insolvent. What remedy is to be applied to this state of 
affairs. A solution of this question may perchance be arrived 
at were we to look in section 27 of the Stock Corporation law, 
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which gives to directors the right to exact security for the faith- 
ful performance of the duties of any corporate officer. Why 
should not this same burden be laid upon the directors them- 
selves? But, it may be objected in the language of the great 
Master of the Rolls, that this “would be to deter all men of 
any property * * * from becoming directors of companies 
at all.” To this it may reasonably be replied that the emolu- 
ments and dignity attached to a directorship will always draw 
men of sound financial responsibility to that position, even 
though security be required from them, provided, of course, that 
the amount thereof be fixed at a sum within the bounds of rea- 
son. But, it may be further urged, how is the amount of such 
security to be guaged? Of course, in corporations whose capi- 
tal stock is of small amount (eg. under fifty thousand dollars) 
no bonds need be required; in other cases the amount might 
easily be computed in accordance with a fixed scale dependent 
wxpon the corporate capital. Thus, one whose position is such 
as to warrant his appointment or election as director of a cor- 
poration whose capital is (we will assume) one million dollars, 
would not be overburdened by being required to deposit bonds 
to an amount at least equal to 2 per cent. of that sum, while 
the aggregate of securities deposited by the entire directorate 
would constitute a protective fund of much value to the share- 
holders and creditors. The theory that had been advocated is, 
of course, open to the contention_that the result would be to 
prevent any but our greater capitalists from occupying director- 
ships, and would exclude from that position men of unimpeach- 
able honesty and business sagacity for the sole reason of their 
inability to deposit with the Secretary of State the security re- 
quired. In answer to this the assumption may justly be made 
that a man unable to adequately answer for his acts in pecuni- 
ary damages should occupy no place on any board of directors. If 
his business capacities render his counsel valuable, he may, as 
_an outsider be consulted and his advice obtained with regard 
to the conduction of the corporation, which advice may be fol- 
lowed or rejected, as may seem fit to the managing board, but 
no power should be given him to jeoparadize the interests of 
those he cannot indemnify. Does it not “sting us with a sense 
of the ridiculous’’ when we reflect that almost any security may 
be required of the fifth assisstant bookkeeper who, not being in- 
trusted with any corporate funds, could not by any possibility 
indulge in any peculation, no matter how much he might de- 
sire so to do, while the director with the corporate well being, 
nay, with its very existence in his grasp, is exempt from the 
like burden. 

But one brief point remains for our consideration. At the 
present moment our system of statutes relating to a director’s 
responsibilities, and, indeed, to the whole subject of corporation 
law, through the wane of any symmetrical arrangement and 
classification, resembles nothing so much as a piece of machin- 
ery badly put together, whose separate parts exhibit an utter 
lack of any coactive qualities. As an example of the manner in 
which our corporation statutes have been strung together, ref- 
erence is made to sections 2 of the Business and 20 of the Stock 
Corporation law. The former enacts that directors shall be at 
least three in number. The latter requires one-fourth of them 
to be elected annually, and thus presents a question of some 
mathematical interest. When the officer of a domestic corpora- 
tion improperly declines to permit an inspection of the stock 
book, we have seen that he is subject to a penalty of fifty dol- 
lars (Stock Corporation law, sec. 29), but had the refuser been 
the transfer agent of a foreign corporation, he would have for- 
feited five times that sum (sec. 53, Stock Corporation law). 
Just what the raison d’etre for this distinction may be I con- 
fess myself unable to discover. So we find the statutory pro- 
visions relative to directorial responsibilities scattered haphaz- 
ard, hither and thither throughout our legislative acts, some in 
the Stock Corporation law, some in the General Corporation 
law, some in the Penal, and some in the Civil Code, and there 
may, possibly, be a few more somewhere else that have not as 
yet been brought to light. It is submitted with much hesitation 
qhaving in view the common sense in an uncommon degree 
which the world calls wisdom that has been already lavished on 
the subject by the members of our legislative body, those “po- 
tent, grave and reverend seigniors”) that an arrangement some- 
what more symmetrical would not work irreparable damage to 
the commercial world in general. ' 

We have now attained the conclusion of our subject, and 
after having considered the present defects in our law regulat- 
ing the civil liability of a director of a business corporation, have 
suggested some remedies which appear to be those most likely 
to effectuate the removal of existent anomalies. Of course, the 
proverb, “quot homines, tot sententiae,” applies in its fullest 
scope to any discussion of this nature, the only point universal- 
ly conceded being that the law, as it now stands, is woefully de- 
ficient. Thus, it has been must eruditely urged as a possible 
cure for the evil that (following the system in vogue on the con- 
tinent of Europe) a statutory distinction be drawn between 
those directors whose functions consist in actively managing 
the affairs of the corporation, and those whose duties are super- 
visory merely, a heavier liability being, of course, placed upon 
the former (53 Alb. Law Jour. 86). It is respectfully submitted, 
however, that it is exceedingly doubtful whether the desired 
results would be obtained through the contemplated means. It 
is to be noticed that the learned author has been very careful 
not to specifically indicate what the precise liabilities of ‘‘di- 
rectors” (as contra-distinguished from “trustees’’) should be 
under the regime which he proposes. Therein lies the only dif- 
ficulty. Determine that point, and the rest is easily regulated. 
The uselessness, however, of further discussion is apparent, 
and we leave the subject with the hope, nay, with the belief, 
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that some change for the better will soon be made, since pubic 
opinion is undoubtedly awakening to the necessity for the adop. 
tion of a more rational system. 








MR. DEPEW'S ADDRESS BEFORE THE ST. 
LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: It affords me very great 
pleasure to meet my brethren of the bar of Missouri. Though 
not in the active practice of the profession, the many and 
important questions which come before me for review or de. 
cision keep me in constant touch and interest with the law, 

Our associates are as national, as broad and as liberal as 
the authority of the Constitution of the United States and the 
jurisdiction of the courts. The law is the only one of the pro. 
fessions whose members will both criticise themselves and ac. 
cept criticism from others with cheerfullness and equanimity, 
Any one who has tried it often, as I have, will discover g 
singular sensitiveness among the clergy, the doctors and the 
journalists. No one can be faithful to his calling, and have in 
it that loyal pride which makes for success without being 
jealous of its rights and privileges and proud of the distine- 
tion it confers. But it is never wise to take one’s self or one’s 
pursuits too seriously. All professions but ours resent raillery, 
ridicule or fun at their expense, or doubting suggestions of 
their infallibility. We, however, care little for the shafts of 
envy or of malice or of sport. We submit without response 
to things that are said about us, and the judgments which 
are pronounced upon us by the lay or professional brethren in 
the serene consciousness that clients must continue to con- 
tribute to our support, and that neither individuals, nor cor- 
porations, nor municipalities, nor States, nor nations can get 
along without us. 

It was a magnificent array of noble barons and gallant 
knights who, upon prancing chargers and in glittering armor, 
gathered upon the field of Runnymede. But they could only 
poise their lances and shout their battle cries for declarations 
of the principles of liberty which had been prepared by the 
lawyers, and when the great charter had been drawn up by 
those learned in the law these mighty nobles were compelled 
to affix their signatures by a mark and stamp their seals with 
the hilts of their swords. 

The early Puritan period has furnished to eloquence and 
poetry a halcyon picture of Arcadian peacefulness. “For 100 
years,” cries the speaker, “these communities lived with no 
judges to puzzle and no lawyers to vex them.” At the risk of 
the charge of iconoclasm I must break that venerable image. 
They had courts, but they were ecclesiastical ones, and they 
had lawyers, but they were the Puritan ministers. Doubtless 
these learned clericals conscientiously and justly settled 
neighborhood disputes between individuals, but the peace of 
communities and the rights of its citizens rest upon broader 
foundations. They hung witches, they expelled Baptists, they 
banished Quakers, they drove Roger Williams, the most en- 
lightened man of that period, into exile in a wilderness; they 
demonstrated that under a theocracy, as under an oligarchy 
or a despotism, liberty cannot be maintained except by the 
eternal principles of law and a learned body of men to inter- 
pret and courts to enforce them. 

We will select as types of the Puritan period and the 
period of the development of the law Rev. Cotton Mather 
and Oliver Ellsworth, both educated for the ministry, both men 
of genius, culture and acquirements. Cotton Mather, in pass- 
ing judgment and inflicting sentences, created conditions which 
virtually destroyed civil and religious liberty, while Oliver 
Ellsworth, having become learned in the law and adopted it 
as a profession, prepared the judiciary article of the Constitu- 
tion, devised the system and procedure of the Supreme Court 
of the United States as it exists to-day, and in an illustrious 
career as its Chief Justice began the formation of that body 
of law which has promoted justice and enlarged liberty in our 
country. 

We are accustomed to pay superlative tribute to the great 
soldiers of our country. Washington and Greene and Schuyler 
and Gates of the revolutionary period, and Gen. Scott and Gen. 
Jackson and Commodores Decatur and Perry of the War of 
1812, and Grant and Sherman and Sheridan are all embalmed 
in the richest rhetoric of our history, the most stirring page 
of the school book and the most glowing periods of our el0- 
— In lesser measure we glorify the statesman of ‘the re- 
public. 

It is the story of our nation that its origin and develop- 
ment have been due to a few great leaders. We have little 
written and less understood of the large debt we owe to a few 
great lawyers. Alexander Hamilton was the most brilliant 
and constructive intelligence of his own or of almost any ag® 
He was the leader of the bar of the United States. With pro- 
phetic vision he saw the possibilities of the limitless expansion 
and power of this country, and the impossibility of its deve.op- 
ment unless it becamd@ a nation. The colonial statesmen 
were jealous of the rights of their colonies and unwilling to 
surrender the autonomy of their commonwealths to a central 
government. With infinite tact and with marvelous condensa- 
tion of language Hamilton captured the assent of the discord- 
ant members of the young confederacy to a constitution 
which created a republic bound together, as they thought, 
by a rope of sand, but tied, as he knew, in bonds of indissolu- 
ble and indestructible union. The task of interpreting the Del- 
phic utterance of Hamilton into a lucid exposition of natio 
power and grandeur fell upon that other leader of the bar of 
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his time, Chief Justice Marshall. When he decided, in 1803, 
that the Supreme Court of the United States could annul a 
statute which had been passed by Congress and signed by 
the President, he prevented the possibility of the usurpation of 

wer by the legislative or executive branches of the govern- 
mnt, or both combined; he safe-guarded liberty, life and prop- 
erty against legislative anarchy or legislative communism. 
When he decided five years later that the Supreme Court of 
the United States could declare invalid the acts of Legislatures 
of the several] States which were in conflict with the Consti- 
tution of the United States, he linked the States together by a 

n of law which could only be broken by a revolution. 
When, still later, he held that this same majestic tribunal had 
jurisdiction over and could bring before it the warring com- 
monwealths of the republic, and render judgment upon their 
differences, he made impossible organized war between the 

tes. ; 

a pass down another generation, and the conflict which 
Hamilton foresaw and furnished the broad language to cover, 
which Chief Justice Marshall gave the law to decide, of the 
rights of the States and the powers of the Government, became 
@ political question of the first moment. Then again the leader 
of the bar, in a speech in the United States Senate, unequaled 
for the felicity of its diction, the power of its logic, the sustained 
and lofty grandeur of its thought, proclaimed the doctrine of 
“liberty and union, one and inseparable, now and forever.” 

This great lawyer was Daniel Webster. His speech went 
into the school books; it formed the declamation for the com- 
ing citizens, soldiers and statesmen of the republic, and cre- 
ated a deathless and passionate love for the Union. Another 
generation came upon the stage, educated and enthused by 
the eloquence of Webster, and another lawyer, supremely 
great as such, though too much in politics to be a leader of 
the bar, had devolved upon him the supreme task of support- 
ing the idea of Hamilton, maintaining the decisions of Mar- 
shall, carrying out the doctrines of Webster and of so concen- 
trating the resources of the country for its defense and the 
powers of the Union for its maintenance that he might hold 
the republic together by the overwhelming force of arms, and 
cement it with new and eternal ties by justice and forgive- 
ness, and “With malice toward none and charity for all,” this 
majestic work was performed by Abraham Lincoln. 

The great minds of other countries and -of centuries pre- 
ceding our republic saw the dangers to liberty of the concen- 
tration of judicial authority in the executive of the Legisla- 
ture. Montesquieu pointed it out clearly when he said in ef- 
fect that if the executive has judicial power it is tyranny. and 
if the Legislature has judicial power it is tyranny. To ad- 
vance the judiciary to the point where it would be absolutely 
independent of the throne and of Parliament, of the Executive 
and of Congress is impossible in older countries. Whether it 
be a limited monarchy, as in England, a republic, as in France, 
or autocracy, as in Russia, the traditions of the throne will 
not permit the judiciary to curb its authority. Whether it be 
a Parliament, as in Great Britain, a Senate and House of 
Deputies, as in France, or a representative body, as in any of 
the continental countries, there is in them, and especially in 
their upper houses, a heredity of feudal authority which will 
not brook the judge crticising its actions or nullifying its laws. 

Fortunately for us, our ancestors, trained and educated in 
the best traditions of civil and religious liberty, approached the 
problems of government without the heredity of monarchy 
or feudalism. They had neither classes nor privileges. It was 
possible for them to declare in principle and formulate in prac- 
tice the idea of Montesquieu, and the philosophical satesmen of 
preceding generations. They could create the executive with 
its powers, the legislatures with its authority and make a writ- 
ten constitution and organize a court which could say to Con- 
gresses and Presidents, “this Constitution is the supreme law, 
and your acts must conform to its provisions, or they will be 
null and void and of no effect.’’ In this innovation in govern- 
ment and powers of the court we have the preservative prin- 
ciples of American liberty and the perpetual continuance of 
American opportunity. 

Every decade, almost every year, has its problems for solu- 
tion and its critical time. It is the mission of the bar, and one 
which it has always fulfilled, to forecast or to meet. these 
dangerous situations. This is a lawyer’s government; its ‘Con- 
stitution was framed by lawyers, all but three of its Presi- 
dents have been lawyers, all but five of its Vice-Presidents, 
Seven-tenths of its Cabinet Ministers and the majority of its 
Congressmen, Senators and members of its State legislatures 

ve also been lawyers. The lawyer is a man of peace, but he 
is also a man of action. His courage is exhibited both in re- 
Stricting popular clamor and in leading patriotic enthusiasm. 
He formulated the demands which led to the revolution, and 
when nothing but war could secure them, he enlisted in the 
Continental army. The lawyers did their best to settle the 
controversies between the North and the South, but when only 
the bloody arbitrament of arms could decide the contest, in 
Proportion to their numbers, more lawyers enlisted in the 
Union and Confederate armies than came from any other vo- 
Cation or calling. 

The questions which the profession are especially to meet 
to-day are many, and one of them is that the law shall not 
be degraded by unworthy practitioners. With all that may be 
Said against the lawyers, fewer of them are rascals, fewer de- 
faulters, fewer faithless to their duty than the members of any 
other profession upon which devolve obligations and trusts. 
he weaknesses of humanity enter into our calling, as into 
‘very other, but wherever the profession hag been degraded, 





it has been by the Legislature lowering the standard and admit- 
ting to the bar those who had neither the character, nor the 
learning, nor the equipment to interpret the law, to protect the 
weak, to remedy wrongs or to enforce right. Cheap law and 
cheap lawyers not only degrade the profession, but they pro- 
mote litigation and let loose a horde of incompetent and un- 
worthy practitioners to prey upon the community. The stand- 
ard of admission to the bar should be made higher and higher, 
so that those only who are worthy can be admitted. We should 
devote our efforts to the simplification of procedure. 

It is a standing to the civilization and the intelli- 
gence of the United States that there are more homicides in 
our country in proportion to the population than in any other 
civilized nation. It is not dye, as it is believed by foreigners, 
to a contempt of law, to want of authority in the courts, of 
integrity in juries, but to the fact that obsolete and worthless 
rules of pleading and practice defeat justice. A man’s life is 
more precious than the life of him who takes it. That the 
murderer should escape because there may be a technical flaw 
in his indictment throws the community in a rage back to 
those principles of natural justice where, there being no law 
and no courts, the murderer was tried by his neighbors, and 
upon proof was executed, with no other appeal than that which 
might be made to the Supreme Judge of the universe. We 
should brush aside these technicalities, which bring the law 
into contempt, protect murderers and make life cheap. When 
the Appellate Court decides cases upon their merits, upon the 
guilt or innocence of the accused, there will be substituted in 
this country for Judge Lynch the supreme authority of the 
law, and its appointed or elected administrators. 

Lawyers can generally be trusted when they become 
judges. The history of our country demonstrates this asser- 
tion, and the history of Great Britain, from which we derive 
our law, establishes this principle. Coke, as Attorney-General, 
was subservient to the Crown,. but as judge defied the King 
and sustained the sovereignty of the law. This reform must 
be brought about only for the peace of communities, not only 
to promote respect for the law, but that in foreign countries 
there may not be the universal impression. that all our judges 
go by the name Lynch. 

The domestic relation is the most sacred in a civilized com- 
munity. “Home” is the sweetest word in the English lan- 
guage. He who assails it is an enemy of his country, and the 
statute which weakens it is destructive of social order and of 
domestic happiness. We should strive to bring about that 
uniformity of law which would give in every State the same 
rules for divorce. We should so legislate, if necessary, by Con- 
gress, under the provisions of the Constitution, that a State or 
Territory may not for temporary gain say that the sacra- 
ment of marriage can be sacrificed upon a whim and with- 
out notice, and compel older communities, which recognize in 
their statutes the sacredness of the obligation, to obey this 
travesty upon laws and morals. 

Steam and electricity have made possible the accumulation 
of great fortunes and the formation of powerful combinations, 
The world has not adjusted itself to these circumstances, and 
sudden and violent disruptions of industrial conditions pro- 
duce distress, doubt and distrust during the processes of reor- 
ganization. It will require all the courage, patriotism and 
ability of the lawyers in public and private life, during this 
tentative and critical period, to guard both against assaults 
or encroachments upon individual enterprise, opportunity and 
liberty, and the delusive dangers of Socialism and Anarchy. 

I know of no more charming member of the community 
than the old lawyer. I studied with a judge who, as I left 
his office, had completed the 86th year of his life and the 
sixty-fifth year of his practice. The old lawyer is the custo- 
dian of the secrets of the community. If he has been true to 
his profession and to his best instincts and teachings, he has 
been the benefactor of the village or the town or the county 
in which he has spent his life. He has settled family disputes, 
he has reconciled heirs to the provisions of wills, he has ad- 
justed satisfactorily to all and to the prevention of family 
feuds the distribution of estates, he has prevented neighbor- 
hood vendettas on boundary lines, he has brought old-time en-~ 
mities into cordial friendships, he has made clients and money 
by being honest, faithful and true. The secrets of his regis- 
ter, of his safe and of his memory are the skeletons of the 
family closet of the whole neighborhood. But the process of 
modern cremation does not more perfectly destroy the human 
frame than does this lawyer’s fidelity to his oath keep out of 
sight these family skeletons. 

The law promotes longevity. It is because its discipline 
improves the physical, the mental and the moral conditions 
of its practitioners. In other words, it gives him control over 
himself, and a great philosopher has written that he who 
could command himself is greater than he who has captured 
a city. The world has been seeking for all time the secrets 
of longevity and happiness. If they can be united, then we 
return to the conditions of Methusaleh and his compatriots. 

Whether I may live to their age I know not, but I think I 
have discovered the secret of Methusaleh’s happy continuance 
for nearly a thousand years upon this planet. He stayed here 
when we had no steam and no electricity, no steamers upon 
the rivers or upon the ocean propelled by this mighty power; 
no electric light, no railways spanning the continent, no over- 
head wires and cables under the ocean, communicating intelll- 
gence around the world, and no trolley lines reducing the re- 
dundant population. He lived not because he was free from 
the exciterments incident to the age of steam and electricity, 
but because of the secret which I have discovered, and it is 
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this: Longevity and happiness depend upon what you put in 
your stomach and what gets into your mind. 

My brother lawyers of Missouri, those of you who have 
been long at the bar, and those who are just entering upon 
the practice of the profession, it is with great pleasure that 
I can step aside at your invitation from the political excite- 
ments and the party passions which call me here as a dele- 
gate, and meet you in this social communion and happy inter- 
change of those fraternal greetings which lawyers can always 
extend to each other. 


LIABILITY OF BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATIONS. 


Benevolent associations very frequently are the cause of 
many very interesting law points being raised. 

Andrews & Harding of Chicago, attorneys for the receiver 
in the case of the Masonic Benevolent Association of Central 
Illinois v. Lebanon, presented the case to the Appellate Court 
of Illinois, Third District, and were successful. Practically 
@ new and interesting question is involved. The following 
opinion was delivered by Boggs, J.: 

Whether a member of an association of the character of 
that represented by the appellant receiver is legally liable to 
pay assessments for death losses or whether the only recourse 
of the association in the event of his refusal to pay is to de- 
clare his certificate void and cancel his membership depends 
upon the contract between the member and the association. 

In the absence of an express stipulation to pay assess- 
ments the contract is unilateral, and the member may pay 
or decline to pay at his option, the only effect of his default 
in making payment being to relieve the association of its obli- 
gations to him. 

The contract is to be ascertained, not in consideration 
alone of the certificate, but the application for membership, 
the constitution and by-laws of the association form a part 
thereof, and are to be considered together with the certificate 
as though all were embraced in a single instrument. 

The appellee in his application to be received as a member 
of the association stipulated that he would faithfully abide by 
all its laws and regulations then in force, and by such changes 
therein as thereafter might be legally made. His application 
Was accepted, and he became a member in the second class. 

Article VII., section 1, of the constitution of the associa- 
tion then provided that “Upon the death of a member of the 
association, satisfactory proof of which has been furnished 
to the Board of Directors, each member shall be assessed and 
shall pay to the secretary of the association according to the 
class of which he is a member, as follows: Members of the 
second class not to exceed one dollar and ten cents per each 
$1,000 of membership limits carried. 

The construction of this association is not silent as to the 
obligations of the appellee to pay—does not leave it optional with 
him—but provides he “shall pay” the assessments, and he 
obligated himself to faithfully abide and perform its require- 
ments. 

This construction of this provision of the constitution is 
supported by the opinion of the Supreme Court of the State 
of Missouri in the Ins. Com. Ellerbe v. Barney, 25 8S. W. Rep. 
384. The provision in the certificate of failure to pay should 
render his membership void when considered in connec- 
tion with the stipulation of the application, and the provisions 
of the constitution must be regarded as intended solely for 
the benefit of the association to be availed of by it if such 
course seemed best for its interest, and not a restriction upon 
the power possessed under the constitution to require the 
holder of the certificate to pay assessments. It is, however, 
contended no valid assessment has been made. The declara- 
tion contains the following allegations as to the assessment: 

“And plaintiff avers that at the time of the entering of 
such decree dissolving such incorporated association, there 
existed against the said association liabilities for death losses 
accruing to beneficiaries of certificates of membership issued 
by said association, aggregating the sum of, to wit, $134,000, 
proper proofs of the death and of interests of beneficiaries to 
that amount having been filed in the office of the association 
at the time of the decree of dissolution,” and “that while de- 
fendant was so a member of said association, there occurred 
the deaths of members of said association hereinafter men- 
tioned, proper proofs of whose deaths are filed in the office of 
the association, whereby their certificates became a claim and 
liability against said association; upon which defendant be- 
came liable to be assessed under, or and in accordance with 
said provisions of said constitution, and in pursuance of the 
order and decree of the court aforesaid. Said members so 
deceased, with their postoffice addresses at the time of death, 
date of death and amount of certificates held by them, are 
as. follows.” 

(Here follows the names of forty deceased members, with 
date of death, amounts of certificates, etc., to each of them.) 

And plaintiff says that in and by Article IL, section 1, of 
the by-laws of said association, adopted and in force during 
the time of defendant’s membership aforesaid, and at the time 
of deaths aforesaid, it was provided: “Upon the death of a 
member of the association, the secretary shall send by mail 
to the postoffice address of each of the members of the as- 
sociation, a notice, giving the name of deceased member and 
postoffice address at time of death, and the assessment due 
from each member, etc., which notice shall be deemed and 
taken as a lawful and sufficient notice for the payment of the 
assessment so called for and required.” 











The declaration also avers the court ordered and di 
the receiver to make an assessment against each of the syr. 
viving members of the association in conformity with the by. 
laws, and gave notice thereof in the manner required by the by. 
laws, and that the receiver had so given notice to the appellee. 

It appeared from these allegations the beneficiaries of the 
deceased members had, prior to the appointment of the re. 
ceivér, performed all that was required to be done by them to 
entitle them to the indemnity provided for their benefit by 
the terms and conditions of the certificates held by them, and 
that it only remained for the association to act, and nothing 
remained to be done by it except to notify its members of 
the amount necessary to be paid by each of them, collect same 
and pay to those entitled thereto. This duty of notification 
devolved upon the secretary. It required the exercise of min. 
isterial duties only. 

In this condition of affairs the receiver was appointed. He 
succeeded to all the rights of action which had accrued to 
the association, and we think the court had full power to clothe 
him with the authority possessed in the first instance by the 
secretary of the association of notifying the members that they 
were liable to pay the assessment in question. Vol. 20, Amer. & 
Eng. Ency. of Law, pp. 286-290. 

We perceive no grounds either of reason or upon authority 
to support the contention of the appellee that the beneficiaries 
should have been required to present their proofs to the Court, 
and again make their case there. 

They had before the appointment of the receiver, by a 
course of proceedings established by the constitution and by- 
laws of the association, procured their claims to be adjusted 
and the liability of the association at least prima facie estab. 
lished, and so think it was proper for the Court to take the 
necessary steps to carry such proceedings to lawful termina- 
tion, leaving it to the parties assessed to prefer to the Court 
complaint, if any, they have against the legality or justice of 
the claims to satisfy which the assessment was made. 

The power given the Court by the provisions of Section 19 of 
the act of 18938, “to render judgment that it (an association) be 
dissolved and receiver appointed, and an account taken and 
an equitable distribution of its property among its creditors 
and policy holders be made,” is ample to warrant the action 
of the Court in the case at bar. 

The word “property,”as there used, includes debts choses 
in action of every kind. Stable v. Webster, 11 Ill. 511. An 
equitable disposition of property of such an association could 
only be accomplished by enforcing payment of amounts due 
from members upon motuary calls, and the appropriation of 
the sums so collected to the persons entitled thereto, accord- 
ing to the plans, purposes and contracts of the association. 
The stipulation in the certificate of membership that no suit 
at law or in equity can be maintained upon the certificate 
unless begun within twelve months from the death of the 
member to whom it was issued cannot be successfully invoked 
by the appellee. 

The receiver was appointed April 17, 1894, and the mor- 
tuary benefits intended to be discharged by the assessments 
sought to be enforced against the appellee are because of the 
deaths of members occurring within one year prior to such 
appointment. 

The effect of the decree that the association be dissolved 
and a receiver appointed and his appointment operated to vest 
the property of the association in the receiver for the benefit of 
the creditors of the association, and the receiver thereupon 
became in fact a trustee for the creditors and limitations cre- 
ated by the stipulation in the certificate for what reason 
ceased to run. 

Buswell on Limitations, Sec. 132-329. We are of opinion 
the demurrer should have been overruled. 

The judgment is reversed, and the cause remanded with 
dirctions to the County Court to overrule the demurrer and 
require the defendant to plead to the declaration. 

Reversed and remanded. 








TECHNICALITIES OF THE LAW. 


The “Harvard Law Review” recently contained an article 
from the pen of Judge Franklin G. Fessenden of the Massa- 
chusetts Superior Court, with reference to the many failures 
of justice by reason of a too exact interpretation of technicali- 
ties, resulting beneficially to the convicted criminals. 

The article in question refers more particularly to the form 
of indictments, especial mention being made of a Massachu- 
setts case, where a burglary was committed by a resident of 
Buckland, Franklin County, Mass., in the town of West- 
minster, in Worcester County, Mass. On appeal the convic- 
tion was set aside, because the indictment referred to West- 
minister, in said county, without alleging that Westminister 
in Worcester County, Mass., was the place intended to be 
charged, where the burglary was committed, though there is 
no other Westminister in the State. 

In many States an indictment is held good where the State 
and county in which the crime was committed is alleged, in 
the caption of the indictment, and the subsequent reference 
to the place as the county aforsaid, or in said county. 

The intention and purpose of the law is to acquaint the 
accused with the place in which he is charged with the com- 
mission of the crime, and also to show the jurisdiction of the 
court. The State and county in the caption of the indictment 
having once been given, and a subsequent reference to the: 
county and State, certainly ought to be sufficient. 
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The article of Judge Fessenden and the Westminister case 
was referred to by the New York Post, and the following 
letter was written to the New York “Post” by a well-known 
judge of one of the higher courts of Massachusetts, with refer- 
ence to the case, and is of interest. 

In speaking of the Westminister case, the writer says: 

“While I think the decision is wrong, it is not wholly in- 
defensible; there is much to be said on the other side. It was 
not a new question in this State. In 1856 the same question 
was before the court, and it was held that the indictment was 
bad. Lemuel Shaw, Massachusetts’ one great judge, was then 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. His associates were ex- 
ceptionally able men, and there was probably no stronger 
court in any State in the country. You will not think it 
strange that Judge Field and his associates of the present 
Supreme Court were reluctant to overrule the prior decision. 
The disposition of the courts to adhere to precedents, especial- 
ly if they are precedents arising in the same jurisdiction, is 
and always has been the characteristic feature of the juris- 
prudence of every civilized country, and within proper limits 
it is undoubtedly wise and necessary. If this was not the rule, 
nobody could tell what the law was at a given time, and prop- 
erty, liberty and life would be put in jeopardy. Of course, it 
fs always desirable and important that the decision of a legal 
question in the first instance should be right; but in many 
cases, and probably in most, it is still more important that the 
decision by the court of last resort, when once made, should be 
final, so that the question may no longer be a matter of doubt. 

“But, you will ask, how did it happen that the pre-eminent- 
ly strong court of forty years ago made a decision which to 
most men of education and intelligence seems to be palpably 
indefensible and absurd? While, as I have already said, I 
think the decision was wrong, it is by no means a clear case 
of error. The grounds of the decision are plain, and you will 
see, I think, that they are somewhat cogent. Briefly stated, 
the reasons for the decision are these: 

“(1.) It was, and is, the well-settled rule of the common law 
of England and of the United States that an indictment must 
be found and tried in the county within which the alleged 
crime was committed. 

“(2.) In England, and in her American colonies before the 
4th day of July, 1776, it was an equally inflexible rule of law 
that every good indictment must contain the explicit and di- 
rect allegation that the crime charged was committed by the 
defendant in the county within which the trial was to be had, 
and it was not enough that this fact appeared inferentially or 
by necessary. implication, 

“@.) In the Bill of Rights, which was a part of the first 
Massachusetts constitution, and has been retained ever since, 
it is provided that ‘no subject shall be held to answer for any 
crime or offence, until the same is fully and plainly, substan- 
tially and formally, described to him.’ Similar language will 
be found in the constitutions of other States. It has always 
been held, and I suppose nobody doubts that it is historically 
true, that this provision in our Bill of Rights was intended 
to secure, for the benefit of parties accused of crime, com- 
plaints and indictments drawn with the technical directness 
and precisfon, which were then necessary by the well-settled 
rules of law, both in this country and in England. I call your 
attention particularly to the word ‘formally,’ a word which 
the writer in the Evening Post seems entirely to ignore. 

“(4.) By reason of this provision in our constitution, 
neither the Legislature nor the courts have the power to do 
much in the way of simplifying complaints and indictments. 
There must first be a change by the people in the organic law 
of the State, and the evil results from the present condition 
of the law of criminal pleading have not been so apparent as 
to lead to any concerted attempt to amend the constitution. 

“Pleadings in civil suits, which formerly were almost as 
technical as in criminal prosecutions, have been greatly sim- 
Plified in this State by legislation. The evil and injustice from 
the extreme care required in drawing declarations, pleas, etc., 
in civil suits were enormously more flagrant than was ever 
possible in criminal prosecutions. Sixty or seventy years ago 
& pretty large percentage of civil suits were decided on techni- 
cal grounds, without the least regard to the real merits of the re- 
Spective controversies, and the decisions were for the most 
part final. The defendant was compelled to pay money which 
he never owed, or the plaintiff to lose money which was justly 
due to him, for no better reason than that an error was found 
in the pleadings, and the case went to judgment upon a false 
issue. In criminal pleading—and here I think you and the 
author of the “Evening Post’s” editorial are laboring under a 
ee misapprehension—a defect in an indictment for which 
t is quashed, does not relieve the defendant from liability to 
Punishment; he may be, and usually is, indicted and tried 
again for the same offense. 

“It is undoubtedly true that in some parts of the country 
there has been an alarming growth of lynch law during the 
last few years, but I believe this has been due not so much 
to ‘the frequent escape of the worst offenders through suc- 
cessful appeal to technicalities’ as to the failure of juries to 
convict in cases where the evidence was strong and clear. 

The report of the Massachusetts case is substantially cor- 
the as given in the Evening Post, but a short quotation from 

€ published opinion states the exact point on which the case 
rad so clearly that I venture to quote it: ‘The indictment 

sins with the words “Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
rage ss." The defendant is described as of Buckland, 
e County of Franklin, and the offense is alleged to have 

nm committed “at Westminister, in said county.”’ Accord- 








ing to the authorities such an indictment is bad, either be- 
cause, two counties having been before named, it is uncertain 
to which the words ‘in said county’ refer, or because these 
words refer to the last antecedent, namely, the County of 
Franklin. 

“Do I not well to be angry?’ I will not attempt to an- 
swer the question. Possibly in view of what I have written, 
the case may not seem to be quite as bad as it seemed te be 
on first impression.” 








INCIDENTS CONNECTED WI1H JUDGES AND 
LAWYERS. 





Saving a Client. 


The ethics of the difference between the professional opinion 
of a paid advocate and the honest conviction of a learned man 
were set forth by a well-known English barrister who died 
recently, The story is not to be found in the reminiscences 
which he published shortly before his death. It was a case 
of murder, and the client and counsel were closeted together. 

“Smith,” said the barrister, “of course I know you didn’t 
murder the man, but, as a matter of fact, did you do it with 
the butt end of a revolver or with a stick?” “Sir,” said Smith, 
“TI swear I am innocent.” “I know that perfectly well, but you 
must tell me. For if you did it with a revolver I shall say to 
the prosecution, ‘Produce the stick!’ and if you did it with a 
stick I shall say, ‘Produce the revolver!” The client paused 
and scratched his head meditatively. “It was the butt end of 
a revolver, sir.” “That’s right!’ said the counsel; “I think I 
can get you off now.”—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 





“No, You Don’t!’ 


The old farmer of whom this story is told by an exchange 
only followed in the footsteps of famous disputants whose 
squabbles were about words: 

In Judge Gibbons’ court the other day an old farmer from 
DeKalb County was the defendant in a suit for a piece of land, 
and his lawyer, ex-Judge Jones, had been making a strong 
fight for it. When the plaintiff’s attorney began his argument 
he said: 

“May it please the Court, I take the ground”—— 

The old farmer jumped up and sang out: 

“What's that? What’s that?” 

The Judge called him down. 

“May it please the Court,” began the attorney, not noticing 
the interruption, “I take the ground”—— 

“No, you don’t, either,” shouted the old farmer; “anyhow 
not until the jury decides the case.” 


The Young Attorney. 


An old lawyer who practiced before Chief Justice Parsons of 
Massachusetts, being ill, gave all of his cases to a young law- 
yer, and also a letter of introduction to the Chief Justice. The 
young lawyer, asking about the merits of the seniors, with a 
view of retaining one, received this answer: 

“I think upon the whole that you had better not employ any 
one. You and I can do the business together.” 

Everything turned out successful, and at the end of the 
session the young attorney called to pay his respects. A senior 
lawyer who was just leaving Chief Justice Parsons remarked 
as he saw the young aspirant coming in: 

“I’m not sure, Judge, of attending court at all next term. 
I think of sending my office boy with my papers. You and he 
will do the business fully as well as I can.’”—Boston Herald, 


The Woman Juror. 


The woman juror question has been agitating the minds of 
the people of California, where a suffrage amendment is pend- 
ing. Rev. Anna Shaw presided over the question box at one of 
the sessions of the Woman’s Congress there, and this is what she 
had to say on this burning topic: 

Here is a question that is not new to me. I have had it in 
the question box all over the State at least fifty times. It is: 
“What would you do if on a jury, and, owing to a disagreement, 
you were locked up with eleven men over night?” That is a 
question that seems to worry the male sex al) over your State! 
What appeals to me is the question of what would become of 
one man who happens to get locked up with eleven women 
over night? My sympathies go out to that man. If he were 
the disagreeing party he would get talked to death before day- 
light. The fact of the matter is, the man who is fit to be on 
a jury at all is fit to be with a woman in any place, at any 
time that their social and political duties may demand. I be- 
lieve we should not only have women jurors, but women war- 
dens of jails, women in station houses and women officials in 
courthouses; women—good women—everywhere that there is 
sick, suffering or defective womanhood.—Telegram, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

A young lawyer was recently telling of his various experi- 
ences and incidents connected with certain trials. After a very 
learned discourse he remarked: “Yes, gentlemen, I’ve had a very 
varied experience, especially so in civil trials.” 

“Will, now,” exclaimed an Irishman who was standing near, 
“T never heard of sich a thing as a civil trial, and, indade, I 
don’t think there is, for yez would cut one another’s throats 
to win yez case, you would!” 
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ADVERSE POSSESSION. 


The purchaser does not take posse-sion adverse to the lessor 
where the lessee’s interest in the premises are sold under 
execution. Church v. Shultes, (Sup.) 38 N. Y. S. 842. 

Where the tenant 18 years after the entry of the judgment of 
ejectment again,t him resisted the motion for an execution 

ereon for the reason that the jndgment had been paid, it 
is not material to show adverse possession in an order dening 
. — for the execution. Church v. Wright, (Sup.) 38 N. 
. 8. 701. 

Title by lapse of time or acquiescence or by void deed cannot be 
invoked as against the true owner who is in possession. 
Breer v. Anderson, (Ark.) 38 8. W. 215. 

Unless the possession of land is continued for twenty years, the 
— of land under claim of title where the record evi- 

ence of title has been destroyed cannot defeat the rights of 
true ownership. Quinn v. Perkins, (Ill. Sup.) 43 N. E. 759. 

Where the widow succeeds to the ion of land without 
deed, though she resided with her husband on the land dur- 
ing his ion to perfect her title by limitation, she can- 
not tack the possession of the land of her husband to that 
of hers. East Tennessee Iron § Coal Co. v. Walton, (Tenn. 
Ch. App.) 35 S. W. 459. 

The failure to show continuous possession in himse]f and pre- 
decessors for 10 years under deeds from 1849 to 1892, de- 
fendant cannot prevail as against plaintiffs claiming through 
a patent from the Government. Carter v. Chevalier, (Ala.) 
19 So. 798. 

In the absence of a description in deed of land claimed by ad- 
verse possession and is not admissible to established even a 
color of title. Wilson v. Johnson, (Ind. Sup.) 43 N. E. 930. 

APPEAL. 

Under revised statue section 5226 the right of appeal to a higher 
court is determined by the nature of the action, and not by 
the form of the judgment. Hull v. Bell, (Ohio Sup.) 43 N. 
E. 584 


It is not ground for reversal to refuse the plaintiff to read the 
testimony of witnesses on former trial, where the former 
appeals held such testimony, was insefficient t» justify the 
submission of a question of a facttothe jury. Sup. Ct. 1895, 
Williams v. D. L. & W. R. BR. Co., 92 Hun. 219; 36 N. Y. Supp. 
274; 71 St. Rep. 218. 

A judgment plaintiff is not prevented from perfecting a judg- 
ment lien, pending sepeel with superside as such is merely 
suspensory. Semple v. Eubanks, (Tex. Civ. App.) 358. W. 509. 

It is discretional with supreme court on motion, to order new 
trial on newly discovered evidence. Clark v. Riddel, (N. C.) 
24 8. E. 492. 

When plaintiff prays a judgment decreeing bim absolutely en- 
titled to a certain percentage of all crops to be raised by de- 
fendant, for a period of nine years to come, an estimate of 
the amount of this claim must be made by the court in pass- 
ing upon the question of jurisdiciion vel non, and this esti- 
mate must be based upon past crops, independently of poss- 
ible future contingencies. State v. Judges of Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals, (La.) 19 So. 617. 

Interest accrued wh+n the suit is brought is to be computed in 
the amount required to give this court jurisdiction of the 
appeal. Art.81. Bruno v. Oviatt, (La.) 19 So. 464. 

An appellate court does not acquire jurisdiction of a party who 
has waived service of the notice of appeal, unless, in addi- 
tion, he bas given notice of ———. either in person or 
by attorney, as required by Code Civ. Proc. § 1014. Hiber- 
nia Sav. & Loan Soc’y v. Lewis, (Cal.) 44 P. 175. 

An appeal from jadgment refusing to admit a will to probate 
will not be dismissed on motion of heirs at law of testatrix, 
who did not appear or become parties to the proceedings in 
the court below, for failure of appellant to serve them with 
notive of appeal. Calkins’ Estate v. Calkins, (Cal.) 44 P. 577. 

Where the rec:rd fails to show that notice of appeal was given, 
the appeal will be dismissed. Merchants’ Nat. Bank v. Ault, 
(Wash.) 44 P. 129. 

A complaint for breach of contract alleged that defendants exe- 

cuted it as co partners. It appeared that the firm name was 

signed by defendant P. A. nonsu:t was granted to the other 
defendants on the ground that it was not treir contract, and 
jadgment was rendered against P., who appealed, and 








—_—_—_——.., 
———— 


served notice of appeal on plaintiff alone. Held, that 
other defendants were adverse parties, within Code on 
Proc. § 940, requiring notice of ap “‘apon all whose 
rights may be affected by a reversal of the judgment,” hg. 
cause, if reve sed for granting their motion for a nongnj 
os —_ litigate the case anew. Bullock v. Taylor (Cal.) 


Where the trial court was neither called upon to decide, as 
matter of law, that an offer to rescind was made too late, 
nor to submit the question to a jury, a holding that such 
ofter was made with sufficient promptness will not be dis. 
tarbed, in the absence of an available exception thereto, 
Hilton v. Advance Thresher Co , (S. D.) 66 N. W. 816. 


The sufficiency of a notice of a logging lien cannot be questioned 
on appeal, in an action to enforce the lien, unless an ex 
tion was taken to the notice, an exception merely to the in- 
trocuction of the lien notice in evidence being insafficient, 
McPherson v. Smith, (Wash.) 44 P. 255; Baird v. Same, Id, 


Specifications of error based on the insufficiency of the evidence 
to sustain findings must specify wherein the evidence is in. 
sufficient. Haight v. Tryon, (Cal.) 44 P. 318. 

In a case tried by the court, an assignment that ‘‘ the judgment 
is contrary to the law and evidence, and the court, under 
the evidence, should have rendered the judgment for the 

laintiff,” is too general. Florsheim Bros. Dry Goods Co, », 
Todd, (Tex. Civ. App.) 34 8. W. 51. 

A joint assignment of error for overruling separate demurrers 
must be sustained if either demurrer was well taken. Coal 
City Coal § Coke Co. v. Hazard Power Co. (Ala.) 19 So. 393, 

The discretion of the trial court in refusing to set aside a second 
verdict in favor of the same party will not be disturbed 
a evidence is conflicting. Chandler v. Orr, (Ga.) % 

The Supreme court will not i+terfere with the discretion of the 
trial judge in the first grant of a new trial on general 

rounds. Azson v. Belt, (Ga.) 248. E. 397; White v. Singer 
anuf’g Co., (Ga,) 24 8. E. 404; Electric Ry. Co. of Savannah 
v. O'Connor, (Ga.) 24 8. E. 405. 

An abuse of discretion must appear to authorize the reversal of 
an order setting aside a verdict and nting a new trial. 
Seattle Operating Co. v. Caranaugh, (Wash.) 44 P. 266. 

A judgment that is sustained by a preponderance of testimony 
will not be disturbed on appeal because of indefiniteness in 
= proof. Rouse v. Neale, (Ky.) 35. 8. W. 110; Same v. Crume, 

A finding of a referee will not be disturbed where the evidence 
justified such finding, if telieved. Coldwell- Wilcox Co. v. 
Sulliran, (Sup.) 38 N. Y 8. 290 

The ae pee of the trial court will not be reversed unless 
clearly against the weight of evidence, ae the appellate 
tr buval might have reached a different conc 
Hallett (Sup.) 38 N. Y. 8. 273. 

A verdict or finding on conflicting evidence will not be disturbed. 
Ransom v. wh (City Ct. N. Y.) 37 N. Y. S. 1022; 
Riker v. Curtis, Id. 1(23; Slattery v Haskin, (Sup.) Id. 1061; 
Clinchy v. Apgar,, (Sup.) 38 N. Y. 8.79; Tromans v. Mahl- 
man, (Cal.) 44 P. 327. 

A verdict for a specified sum for cutting timber on plaintift's 
land and car: ying it away will not be distarbed on appeal 
where the evidence is conflicting, though not entirely satis- 
factory. Nelson v. Big Blackfoot Milling Co.,(Mont.) 44 P. 406. 

Where the verdict shows that plaintiff was not entitled to re- 
cover, errors relating to the measure of damages are not 
available to reverse the judgment. Pulliam v. Schimp/, (Ala.) 
19 So. 428. 

Overruling au exception to the joinder of a wife as co-plaintiff in 
an action by her husband to recover damages for failure of 
a telegraph company to deliver a message to the wife. sum- 
moning her to her sister’s deathbed, though improper, is not 
ground for reversing unless defendant was prejudiced there- 
7: = Western Union Tel. Co. v. Neel, (Tex. Civ. App.) 358. 


usion. Adee. 


Where the amount allowed by the referee for the services was 
not excessive in any view of the case, error in regard to the 
amount of protits earned for defendant in the business was 
Set peiesintl to defendant. Wiley v. Goodsell (Sup.) 38N. 


Where issues were submitted as to whether a signer of a note 
was a surety, and whether an extension of time was granted 
the principal without the knowledge of the surety, a failate 
to submit the issue of payee's knowledge of the suretysbip 
is without error where it appears that the parties under- 
stood it to be embraced in the second issue: and, iftub- 
mitted, it must have been found, with the other issues, 1D 
the affirmative. Suttan v. Walters, (N. C.) 248. E. 357. 

The admission of incompetent evidence as to speculative dam- 
ages is harmless error, where the verdict for plaintiff is one 
a ~ damages. De Goey v. Van Wyk, (Lowa) 66N. 


. 787. 
A judgment will not be reversed for trivial errors in the admis- © 


sion of testimony which cannot be presumed to have effected 
the verdict. Rivard v. Rivard, (Mich.) 66 N. W. 681. 
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As applied between Vendor and Purchaser in Modern Conveyancing ; or, Estates in Fee and their Transfer by Deed. By 
LeonarD A. Jongs, A.B., LL. B., (Harvard); Author of Treatises on Mortgages, Chattel Mortgages, Liens, Corporate 


Bonds and Mortgages, Pledges and Collateral Securities 
wards of goo pages each. $12, net. 


, and Forms in Conveyancing. 2 vols., 8vo., containing up- 


“ | have examined with much care the Treatise of Real Property in Conveyancing by Mr. Jones. It is a comprehensive 
work of the utmost thoroughness, and is fully up to the standard of accuracy and learning which characterize the other pro- 


ductions of this able and distinguished author. 


It will be of great service to the profession, for, besides being the latest treat- 


ment of the topics embraced, it is the only single treatise covering the same field, and presents the living law unencumbered 


with obsolete learning.” 


J. M. Dickinson, Assistant Attorney-General of the United States. 
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Where a witness is asked, on cross examination, whether she 
had testified to a fact now stated by her at a former trial, 
and she answers: “I don’tthinkI did. I don’t think I was 
asked,’"—and, on repetition, ‘I don’t remember,” the ques- 
tion is without prejudice Bonnemort v. Gill, (Mass.) 43 N. 
E. 299. 


Questions raised by mot on are waived by failure to discuss them. 
Sears v. Runner, (Ind. App.) 43 N. E. 453. 


Assigoments of error not copied in the briefs will not be consid- 
ered on writ of error, under rule 29, Tex. Civ. App. Ct. (20 
8 W. viii.), providing that each assignment not copied into 
the brief shall be regarded asabandon-d. Dewitt v. Chilton. 
(Tex. Civ. App.) 35 8. W. 23. 

An order at special term of the supreme court setting aside an 
award of commissioners and appointing new ones is an order 
affecting » sub-tantial right, within Code Civ. Proc. §1347, 
and may therefore Le stayed pending an appeal. Manhattan 

. 8. 1063, 25 Civ. Proc. 


Ry. Co. v. O'Sullivan, (Sup.) 37 N. 
R 233 


Though a judgment is void, it is sufficient to support an appeal 
for he = oses of review or reversal. Caitlin v. Rundle, 
(Sap.) 37 Y. 8 979. 

A decree declaring that “it seems to the court ” that complain- 
»nt is entitlea to rel ef, and ordering a reference to make 
certein computations, will not suport an appeal as a final 
decree. Vice v. Littlejohn, (Ala.) 19 So. 386. 

Where a divorce has been granted without personal service on 
defendant, who was notin the Sta e when suis was brought, 
and made no appearance, an order denying a motion to set 
aside that par: of the jodgment awa ding alimony is 4 

pealable. De La Montanya v. De La Montanya, (Cal.) 44 P. 


345. 


ARBITRATION AND AWARD. 


A party must show such a mistake or fraud and that he was 
rejadiced thereby, and but for these facts the award would 
ave been different to entitle him to have the award set 

aside from mistake or fraud. Tank v. Rohweder, (lowa) 67 
N. W. 106. 

Where a party agrees to submit mutual accounts for arbitration 
and makes no objection to the mode of procedure, he cannot 
question the regularity thereof afterwards. Thomasv. Heger, 
(Pa. Sup.) 34 A. 568. 


ARREST. 


To constitute an arrest. It is only necessary that the person be 
within and submit to the control of the officer. N. Y. 8. 
Sap. Ct., Sp. T., 1896. Limbeck v. Gerry, 15 Misc. 663. 

Where, a few hours prior to the arrest, an officer had seen the 
defendant selling the liquor, at the time of making the arrest 
the defend»nt was behind the bar, though at the time of the 
arrest no liquor was sold, the officer is justified in making 
the arrest under these circumstances without a warrant. 
Fry v. Kaesener, (Neb.) 66 N. W. 1126. 

To support an order of arrest in an action to recover books al- 
leged to hav- been rem:ved from the state of New York by 
defendant, the complaint must allege their value, and set 
out facts showing that such value is real. 37 N. Y. 8. 1065, 
affirmed. Morion v. Chesley, (Sup ) 38 N. Y. 8. 252. 

The contents of a telegram sen: a constable, informing him that 
defendant was guilty of a crime, and requesting his arrest, 
was admissible to show that the constable had reas nable 
belief of defendant’s guilt, within Comp. Laws, § 4855, so as 
to justify his attempt to arrest defendant out of the county, 


ASSIGNMENT FOR BENEFIT OF CREDITORS. 


Where the debtor makes an assignment for the benefit of credit- 
ors after garnishment proceedings have been commenced 
against him, such an assignment isa voluntary one. Hawkins 
v. Ireland, (Minn.) 67 N. W. 73. 

By the laws of 1887 c. 503 a transfer by an insolvent of all his 
property to one of seyeral creditors in payment of bona fide 
debts is not a general assignment for the benefit of creditors 
and is valid. N. Y. 8.1132 affirmed. Tompkinsv. Hunter, 
(N. Y. App.) 43 N. E. 532. 

The successor of an assignee is not authorized to sue his prede- 
cessor on his bond for defalcation under revised statue sec- 
tion 438 in which a provision is made that any person injured 
by the breach of the bond of the assignee may sue thereon 
in the name of the state. 

A provision for the payment of a fee to the assignor’s attorney 
for prepari-g the assignment does not iovalida'e the assign- 
ment. Haynes v. Hoffman, (8. C.) 248. E. 1¢3. 

Under Rev. St. 1893, §2147, rendering illegal preferences to 
creditors within 90 days before the making of an assign- 
ment by an insolvent debtor, in fraud of the assignment 
law, a mortgage given within that time by an insolvent 
to his brother was not invalid, where it was shown that 
it covered only the debtor’s homestead, which was ex- 
empt; that the debt secured was for borrowed money, 
with which the —— was purcha-ed ; that the mort- 
gage was giver in compliance with a written agreement, 

made four years before, when the money was borrowed; 
and that the mortgagee did not know of the mo:tgagor’s 
insolvency. Same case 

An assignee, under a general a-signment of firm property alone, 
@ quires ne title or right to the ion of the individual 
property of the partners. Birdsell, Waite § Perry Manuf’g 
Co. v. Schwarz. (Sup ) 38 N. Y. 8. 368. 

Where, in case of a general assignment, creditors attacked a 
claim secur d by mortgage as fraudulent, and a verdict is 
rendered in favor of the mortgagee, which is accepted by 
the court, end a new trial denied, jadgment should be en- 
tered for ths mortgagee as a preferred creditor. Roberts v. 
Sabin, (Wash.) 44 P. 108. 

ATTACHMENT. 

Though fraud appears as against creditors the thansfer of pro- 
perty by adebtor to his creditors will not authorize the 
seizure of other property of the transferee by the creditors 
on attachments against debtar. McDonald v. Cohn, (Sup.) 
38 N. Y. 8S. 1110. 

Action cannot be perfected for a wrongful attachment indepen- 
dant of the statute and not on the bond without averring 
and proving malice and want of the probable cause in suing 
out writ. Storz v. Finkelstein, (Neb.) 66 N. W. 1020. 

The recitals of indebtedness in the affidavit or in the complaint 
where it is made a part thereof are prima facie evidence of 
such indebtedness in justifing the seizure of goods under 
valid writ of attachment. Howard v. Dwight, (S. D.) 66N. 

Where property seized under an attachment and claimed By a 
third party the sole issue to be tried is as to whether the 
property belongs to the interpleader. Beckv. Wiseley, I. Mo. 
App. Rep. 782. 

An attachment affidavit which alleges that the payment of the 
indebtedness has not been secured by any mortgage or lien 
upon real or personal property is sufficient, without adding 
the other statutory clause. ‘‘or any pledge of personal pro- 
perty,” since the declaration of affiant that he has no lien 








People v. Coughlin, (Utah) 44 P. 94. 


negatives the possibility of his having a pledge. O’Conor v. 
Witherby, (Cal.) 44 P. 310. . : 
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An affidavit in attachment which states the amount of the in- 
debtedness, and that it was fraudulently contracted; that 
defendant is about to remove or conceal his ey with 
intent t» defrand and has confessed judgment fraudulently, 
without consideration or legal existing indebtedness there- 
for, but for the purpose of defrauding his creditors,—is suf- 
ficient, under A t March 17, 1869, relative to attachments 
ren" fraudulent debtors. Werner v. Gross, (Pa. Sup.) 34 
A. 327. 


Where judgment in a suit commenced by attachment is not 
made a 1 en, the lien or the attachment, in the absence of a 
statutory provision will be held to continue for the same 
length of time that the statute fixes for the life of a judg- 
ment lien. Floyd v. Sellers, (Colo. App.) 44 P. 373. 

A motion to vacate a1 attachm»nt, which does not involve any 
uestion raised by the pleadings in the main action, may be 
etermined on affidavits before the hea ing on the merits, 

Chambers § McKee Glase Co. v. Roberts, (Sup.) 38 N.Y.S. 301, 


In an action for wrongful at'achment under a writ sued out by 
defendant’s attorney, evidence of conversations held by the 
attorney wit» others before the attachment issued, in refer- 
ence to plaintiff’s disposition of his property, is not admis- 
sible as ground for exemplary a Louisville Jeans 
Clothing Co. v. Lischkoff, (Ala.) 19 So. " 

On an issue as to market value of goods wrongfully at- 
tached and sold, evidence of what they cost the at- 
tachment defendant at some indefinite time in the 
past was not admissible. Same case. 


In an action for wrongful attachment, where there is no allega- 
tion of malice in the levy, the damages are confined to the 
value of the property taken, with interest. Coz v. Trent, 
(Tex. Civ. App.) 34 S. W. 764. 

A sheriff cannot, by attaching personal property subject to a 
chattel mortgage, at the suit of an unsecured creditor of the 
mortgagor acquire any right to the residue of the proceeds 
of a sale under the mortgage after the demands secured by 
we are satisfied. Fahy v. Gordon, (Mo. Sup.) 34 

. W. 881. 


BANKS AND BANKING. 


Where a depos'tor in a bank, known at the time by ite officers 
to be insolvent, finding a mistake in the amount which he 
intended to deposit, told the teller to “ put that money to 
oue side” until he r-turned from his office, and the teller re- 
sponded, ‘All right,” but immediately mingled the depo<it 
with the other funds of the bank, the deposit was impressed 
with a trust, and could be recovered in full, though not 
traceable directly into the hands of the assignee. Same case. 


The Philadelphia clearing house, though occasionally issuing 
certificates which pass as currency, is nut a mutual bank, 
organized and operated by the associated bank. Crane rv. 
Fourth St. Nat. Bank, (Pa. Sup.) 34 A. 296. 

In an action by the receiver of an insolvent National bank to en- 
force an assessment on the shareholders, made by the comp- 
troller of the treasury, the necessity of the comptroller’s 
making as large an a-sessment as that in suit cannot be lit- 
os O’Connor v. Witherby, (Cal.) 44 P. 227. 

The allegation of the complaint, in au action for an assess- 
ment on shareholders in a bank, that ‘‘ defendant, 
though demanded, has failed and refused to pay said 
as-essment, or any part thereof,” is a sufficient aver- 
ment, as against ag neral demurrer, of non-payment at 
the time action was commenced. Same case. 

BREACH OF MARRIAGE PROMISE. 


A positive refusal to perform a contract to marry, even if made 
before the time for the p rformance, is such a breach of the 
contract as w ll authorize an immediate action for damages. 
Kennedy v. Rodgers, (Kan. App.) 44 P. 47. 

In an action for breach of promise of marriage it is neces- 
sary that there be direct and positive evidence of the 
marriage contract sufficient in itself to make proof of 
the same; but the relations of the parties and the cir- 
cumstasces surrounding them are proper matters to be 
considered and given weight in determining that ques- 
tion. Same case. 

The financial circumstan es of the defendant are a proper 
subject of inquiry in such case as tending to show the 
plaintiff's reasonable expectations of worldly advantage 
from the intended marriage. Same case. 

In an action for breach of contract to marry, certain dam- 
ages are presumed, without being specially alleged, to 
be the natural and necessary consequences of the breach 
of —— contract; and the amount to be recovered is 
left largely to the good judgment and intelligence of the 

ury. Same case. 

Under the act of May 25, 1887, provid ng that all demands there- 
tofore recoverable in debt, assumpsit, or convenant should 
thereafter be sued for in assumpsit, damages for breach of 
promises of marriage were recoverable in assumpsit. Don- 
- v. Foley, (Com. Pl.) 17 Pa. Co. Ct. R. 112, 5 Pa. Dist. 

. 91. 





BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


A stockho'der in a building association may maintain an action 
in equity to restrain the directors from closing out a serigg 
of shares before their maturity, and in violation of a by-law 
of the association, and from releasing the securities of bor. 
rowing members, some of whom are insolvent. Fisher », 
Patton, (Mo. Sup.) 34 8. W. 1096. 

Where a borrowing member of a building association assi 
his stock, and gives a mortgage to secure loan, in an ac. 
counting on foreclosure of the mort , the contract bei: 
usurious, the borrower should be charged with the rine? 
pal of the loan, with legal interest, and credited with pay. 
ments made on account of principal, interest, fines, and 
penalties, and payments on account of stock should go to 
the holders of the stock. Rowland v. Old Dominion Building 
§ Loan Ass'n, (N. C.) 24.8, E. 366. 

CARRYING WEAPONS. 


Where a defendant, charged with carrying a pistol on his per. 
son, relies for a defense upon the fact that he was a civil 
officer, and the duties of his office are defined by a city ordi- 
nance, it is incumbent on him to show what such duties 
were, and that he was at the time engaged in their perform. 
ance, Featherston v. State, (Tex. Cr. App.) 34 8. W. 938. 

CHATTEL MORTGAGES, 

Where the mortgagee authorizes the mortgagor, before the 
mortgage debt is due, to sell the mortgaged chattels, the 
proceeds to be applied upon the mortgage debt, the mort- 
gagee has no lien on the unpaid price due the mortgagor, as 
against creditors of the mortgagor attaching the purchase 
money by garnishment proceeding; Civ. Code, § » pro- 
viding that the title to mort chattels remains in the 
mortgagor. Maier v. Freeman, (Cal.) 44 P. 357. 

Though the sale clause in a chattel op ays be vonstrued as 
authorizing sale on default in any of the notes secured, for- 
feiture is en ig — the Mn ey ee under the wy 

age restored, by the mortg 8 accepting payment o 

oe. Earle v. Gorham Manufg. Co., (Sup.) Bn x. Y. 8. 1087, 

Where the mortgaged property is taken from the semienere by 
attaching creditors of the mortgagor, after condition broken 
and delivery of possession to the mortgagee, and the mort- 
gagee brings suit for conversion, a!leging ownership of the 
goods, the mortgage is one of the evidences of title, and it 
is not error to it the same to be introduced in evidence 
in support of the allegation of ownership. Hixon v. Hubbell, 
(Ok1.) 44 P. 222. 

After default in a chattel mortgage, the interest of the mort- 
aor in the mortgaged property may be divested by actual 
elivery of possession in satisfaction of the ay debt, 

and without resorting to foreclosure proceedings. Hixon, 

Hubbell, (Oki.) 44 P. 222. 

COMPOSITION WITH CREDITORS. 

The fact that defendants agreed to do something which 
were not bound to do by the original contract was a 
consideration for compromise of claims nst them arising 
from the contract. Continental Nat. Bank v. McGeoch, ( Wis.) 
66 N. W. 606. 

The fact that a creditor of a firm and of an individual jointly 
liable with the firm, received collaterals on the debt 
from the individual did not invalidate a composition 
thereafter entered into by it with the other creditors of 
the firm. Same case. 

COMPROMISE, 

The beneficiary of a life insurance certificate, who settles for 
less than its face, cannot rescind the settlement for frand, 
and maintain an action on the claim, without first repaying 
the money received. Moore v. Massachusetts Ben. Ass'n, 
(Mass.) 43 N. E. 298, 

CONFLICT OF LAWS. 

In an action on a contract executed ina ——- country, in 
which the civil law prevails, the rights of the parties will 
be determined under the lex fori, unless the lex loci con- 
tractus is averred and proven by the party desiring t 
a “gmat of it. Latham v. De Loiselle, (Sup.) 38 N. Y. 


» al, 
The joint note of two persons, payable in New York, given to 


raise money for one of them, was first signed by one of them 
in Washington, |). C., and forwarded by him to the other, 
residing in Kentucky, who there signed it, and forwarded it 
be mail to the payee in New York, who there received it. 
eld a Kentucky note, William Glenny Glass Co. v. Taylor, 
(Ky.) 34 8. W. 711. : 

Where a person living in New York there indorses and gets dis- 
counted a note payable in Ohio, the contract of iodorsement 
is a New York contract, and an action thereon is govero 
Wy its statute of. limitations. Jn re Oosterhoudt’s Estate, 
(Surr.) 38 N. Y. S. 179, 15 Mise. Rep. 566. 

CONSPIRACY. 

Where the death ensues from causes having no connection with 
the common object, the actual perpetrator is alone respon- 
sible, though the others were at the time present. Evanst. 
State, (Ala.) 19 So. 535. 
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————— NEW AND EZNUARGETDYD BYODITION oF — 


WHIT TAKERS’ 


SMITH ON NEGLIGENCE. 


RE-EDITED AFTER AN INTERVAL OF TEN YEARS, ADDING TO THE FORMER EDITION REFERENCES TO UPWARDS OF FIVE THOUSAND NEW AUTHORITIES. 
By J. A. WEBB, Editor of Late Editions of ‘Pollock on Torts,” and ‘“ Burrill on Assignments.” 





Although many other works on NEGLIGENCE, more exhaustive perhaps, in their method of treatment of some special branches of 
the subject than this, may have appeared ; it is a fact, that in SMITH ON NEGLIGENCE through the advantage of the author’s style of 


nting the law briefly and leaving to the authorities, so fully cited 


in his notes, the affirmance of his position, we cover the entire range 


of the subject. While the bouks of our esteemed contemporaries may scintillate with abstruse quotations from writers on the Roman law 


and brilliant quotations from all the clas-ics, Mr. Smith, it seem», 


believes in the views expressed some ears ago by Judge Redfield, 


when he said: “ A law book is not only no more useful, for being largely made up of extracts from learned authors in Latin or French, Spanish or Port al- 
tot scholarly 


“though it may appear far more learned, but it is in tact, far less useful 


One Volume. 


086 who have no time to devote tosuch mere 


comments or scholastic refinements.’’ 


Price, $6.00 


Published by THE F. H. THOMAS LAW BOOK COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 





Railway companies, combining for the purpose of preventing 
employment by each other of pe ee Peal vonetny are 
liable to a discharged employee who is prevented by them 
from procuring employment. Mattison v. Lake Shore § M. 
8S. Ry. Co., (Com. Pi.) 2 Ohio N. P. 276. 

A “boycott” by the members of trades unions or assemblies 
(which term, in law, implies a com»ination to inaugurate 
and maintain a general prescr ption of articles manufactured 
by the party against whom it is directed) is unlawful, and 
may be enjoined by a coart of equity. Ozley Stove Co. v. 
yy International Union of North America, (C. C.) 72 

*, 695. 

CONSTITUTIONAL LAW. 

The constitational provision that the accused “in a criminal 
prosecution” shall “be confronted with the witnesses against 
him” is not infrin by permitting a deposition of a living 
witness to be against him in an action brought to re- 
cover the value of merchandise forfeited to the United 
States by reason of his acts in violation of law. United 
States v. Zucker, 16 8. Ct. 641. 

CONTE “PT. 

A member of defendants’ firm, who was served with a super- 
sedeas order staying all operations by defendants, though 
not himself connected with the operations in question, which 
were under the supervision of another partner, was guilty 
of contempt if he failed to transmit the order to those in 
charge. Silliman v. Whitmer, (Pa. Sup.) 34 A. 56. 

Une 18 not relieved from liability to punishment for disobey- 
ing an order by the fact that it was irregularly issued. 
Same case. 

Where the court acts without jurisdiction in the appointment 
of a receiver for a partnership, a person cannot be adjudged 
guilty of contempt for refusal to obey an order requiring 

im to deliver tu the receiver fands in his hands belonging 
to the partnership. State v. Winder, (Wash.) 44 P. 125. 

A court can legaily imprison a person for contempt only after a 
finding of the matter of contempt, and upon a warrant 
stating the cause of commitment and its term, though it 
may detain — —— in ——_ bse such finding and 
warrant can repared. rie Kearby, (Tex. Cr. App. 
4S. W. 962. prep pa > ¢ Pp.) 

CONTRACTS. 

The reasonable intention of the parties to a contract is to be 
sought in the words of such contract, not assumed; and it 
is not the duty of a court to bend the meaning of some of the 
words of a contract into harmony with a supposed reason 
able intention of the parties. Crimp v. McCormick Const. 
Co., (CU. C. A.) 72 F. 366. 

Defendant, who had borrowed money from plaintiff at 8 per cent. 
per annum, compounded monthly, applied for a renewal of 
the lo :n at 6 per cent.; and, in rejecting such application, 
plaintiff notified defendant that the existing loan would be 
“allowed to run at 6 per cent.” Held, that such notification 
modified the original contract as to the rate of interest only, 
leaviug in force the clause pertaining to the compounding 
of interest. Hibernia Sav. § Loan Soc. v. Wackenreuder, 
(Cal.) 44 P. 168. 

What items were intended by the,expressions ‘‘all indebtedness” 
and ‘“‘my indebtedness,” used in an instrument executed be- 
tween plaintiff and defendant, may be submitted to the jury. 
Long Manufg. Co. v. Gray, (tex. Civ. App ) 35 8. W. 32. 

A defense that the contract sued on is in violation of public 
policy or public law is an affirmative defense, and must be 
pleaded to enable defendant to introduce evidence in sup- 
port thereof. Maitland v. Zanga, (Wush.) 44 P. 117. 

COURTS. 

The fact that a consul of a foreign nation is a pirty to a suit 
does not give the circuit coart of «ne United States jurisdic- 
tion thereof Pooley v. Luco, (C. C.) 72 F. 561. 

Under Const., Art. 7,§ 1, providing that the jadicial power 
shall be vested in a supreme court, in circuit courts, and in 











such inferior courts as the general as embly may establish, 
as amended March 14, 1881 ( Rev. St. 1894, § 161; Rev. St. 
1881, § 161), making the last clause of Art. 7, § 1, read, 
‘‘and in such other courts as the — assembly may 
establish, ” it is not necessary that other courts established 
be inferior to the circuit couit. Wood v. McCay (Ind: Sup.) 
43N E. 269. 

Under McClain’s Code, § 4392, giving the supreme court appell- 
ate ju: isdiction over judgments of court of record in special 
pro eedings, an apoeal will lie to the supreme court by a 
city, or its board of equalization in its lf, from a judg- 
m+nt of the district court canceling an assessment rendered 
on appeal from the board of equaliza'ion under section 
1312. giving parties agrieved by assessments the right to ap- 
peal from the board of equaliza‘ion, though the city or 
board had no right in the first instance to appeal 'o the cir- 
court. Farmers’ Loan § Trust Co. v. City of Newton, (Iowa) 
66 N. W. 784. 

CRIMINAL LAW. 

lt was not error to permit a witness who sat as a juror on the 
trial of defendant’s all co-conspirator to state what de- 
fendant testified to on the trial. State v. Mushrush, (lowa) 
66 N. W. 746. 

Confession will not authorize a conviction unless there is evi- 
dence that the offense has been committed. Hardin v. State, 
(Ala.) 19 So. 494. 

The rig t of a jury — a trial to visit t'e place where any 
material fact occurred, given by Rev. St 1894, § 1896 (Rev. 
St. 1881, § 1827), is confined to cases where ‘in the opinion 
of the court, and with the consent of all the par.ies, it is 
proper;” ani where a number of the members of a jary, 
during a re ess, and without the knowledge of the court or 
parties, visit the pla e of an occurrence shown by the testi- 
mony, and there discuss the occurr: nce with others, one of 
whom was a wi'n ss who had testified, such conduct consti- 
tutes a gross violation of du y, which must be presumd 
prejudicial, and will vitiate their verdict. Conrad v. State, 
(Ind. Sap.) 43 N. E 221. 

A verdict re: iting, ‘‘ We, the jury find defend. gitty and assess 
his pan shmz. at 90 days imp. county jale,” was sofficient. 
Harris v. State, (Tex. Cr. App.) 34 8. W. 922. 

Newly dis overed evidence is not — for anew trial ina 
criminal case. Same case, (Iowa) 66 N. W. 728; Samev. King, 
I4. 735. 

The fatal defects in an indictment may be c: nsidered. though 
raised for th» first time on appeal. State v. Schuchman, (Mo. 
Sup.) 34.8. W. 842. 

DECEIT. 

While mere expressions of opinion as to the value of property or 
the ability of the person to sell the property are not action- 
able, a statement by the owner of property, to induce 
another to make a loan on the security thereof, that he then 
had a customer ready and willing to pay a certain amount 
cash for the property, is one on which an action may be 
predicated. Seaman v. Becar, ‘Sup.) 38 N. Y. 8. 69, 15 Misc. 
Rep. 616. 

DIVORCE 

In an action for divorce on the ground of adaltery, the testimony 
of prostitutes is insufficient to sustain the charge, unless 
corroborated by other direct or circumstantial evidence. 
Mott v. Mott, (Sup.) 38 N. Y. 8. 261. 

When abandonment is alleged as a ground for divorce in a cross 
complaint, the period thereof terminates with the filing of 
that pleading. Neddo v. Neddo, (Kan. Sup.) 44 P. 1. 

EMBEZZLEMENT. 

An indictment under Rev. Cr. Code, art 940, providing that, if 
any person ‘‘who shall be intrasted” with pro to be 
carried shall fraudulently convert the same, he shall be 
punished, ete., must allege by whom defendant was in- 
brig: oe the property. Nasitis v. State, (Tex. Cr. App.) 
34 8. W. 957. 
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BOND'S COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 


Central Offices, 1131-2°3-4-5-6 Unity Building, Chicago, Ill. 





COMMERCIAL LAW, COLLECTIONS AND REPORTS. 





Forwarding Department.—We do a large forwarding business for the best class of wholesale houses. 
Receiving Department.—We have a special department for the handling of Chicago commercial law and collections, 
Publishing Department.—We publish “ BOND’S LEGAL DIRECTORY,” with monthly supplements. It con. 


tains the largest list of correspondents in publication. 


Correspondence solicited. Special rates to the trade on the 


1896 edition and to attorneys on the 1897 edition, which is now being compiled. ClIFFORD & MORE, General Counsel, 


W. EK. WALKER, Pres. and Manager, 











A railroad ticket in such form as toshow that an innocent holder 
of it is entitled to ride over a railroad is ange 4 which 
—y 4 ———— Commonwealth v. Parker, (Mass.) 43 


It is essential to the crime of ennbezzlement that the owner be 

deprived of the property alleged to have been embezzled by 

an adverse use or holding. Siatev. Hill, (Neb.)66N. W. 541. 
EVIDENCE. 


Declarations of an agent in regard to a transaction after the 
termination of his agency are inadmissible against his prin- 
cipal. Craven v. Russell, (N. C.) 248. E. 361. 

It is improper to ask a witness whether a car was coupled in a 
- . \> ae Tillett v. Norfolk § W. R. Co., (N. C.) 

458. E. . 


The burden of proving that plaintiffs iojury was aggravated by 
his failure to use ordinary care in procuring medical atten- 
tion is on defendant. Citizens’ St. R. Co. v. Hobbs, (Iad. 
App.) 43 N. E. 479. 

Unaccepted propositions of compromise are inadmissible in evi- 
dence. Callen v. Rose, (Neb.) 66 N. W. 639. 

Whether an artist skillfully reproduced a photograph in a news- 
paper by the chalk piate process is a proper subject of expert 
testimony. Marston v. Dingley, 34 A. 414, 88 Me. 546. 


EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS, 


An adminis'rator succeeds to his intestate’s legal title to choses 
in action, and where these have been pledged to secure an 
indebtedness, and he has funds in his hands which may be 
so employed, it is his duty to redeem the choses if they are 
ef ter value than the demand for which they are 
pl ged. Prior v. Davis, (Ala.) 19 So. 440. 

n computing the compensatiou of an administrator, all dis- 
bursements except those properly allowed by the court 
should be excluded. Same case. 

An executor who pays a claim barred by the statute cannot have 
credit therefor. In re Oosterhoudt’s Estate, (Surr.) 38 N. Y. 
8. 179, 15 Misc. Rep. 566. 


FALSE IMPRISONMENT. 


A sheriff acting under the ordera of the court, and executing a 
writ regular on its face, is protected by the writ, and is not 
required nor authorized to question the judgment upon 
which the writ was issued. Gaines v. Newbrougnh, (Tex. Viv. 
App.) 34S. W. 1048. 


FIXTURES. 


Such mortgage does not include perso»alty purchased after- 
wards, and only used because of more convenient or later 
invention, and not permanently attached to the building. 
Reyman v. Henderson Nat. Bank, (Ky.) 34 8. W. 697. 

Under a mortgage of a brewery, and its machinery and 
appliances for making beer, all the machinery and ap- 
pliances used for that purpose, and on the premises, and 
such as may be substituted in lieu of other machinery 
that becomes useless or requires repairing, pas-es to the 
mortgagee. Same case. 

HABEAS CORPUS. 


A prisoner has no right to a writ of habeas corpus unless the 
judgment s«ntencing him was void. People v. Allen, 43 N. 
E. 332, 160 Ill. 400. 

Where there 1s no evidence to connect one charged with murder 


with ths time, place and instrament of killing, he will be | 


discharged on habeas corpus, though there is evidence that 
he bore malice and made threats against deceased. Com- 
monwealth v. Kintzer, (Quart. Sess.) 16 Pa, Co, Ct. R. 453; 
Same v. Warden of Berks County Prison, (Quart. Sess.) 4 Pa. 
Dist. R. 605. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


Under the married woman’s act, the husband is still entitled to 
the services of his wife, and the wife is still entitled to sup- 
port at the hands of her husband, and therefor-, in a suit by 
the wife for personal injuries, she cannot recover for loss of 
time, or the pecuniary expenses incurred. Richmond Rail- 





JUDGMENT. 


In an action by a receiver, appointed in proceedings supple 
mental to execution, — the judgment defendant and 
his grantee, to set aside a conveyauce ss fraudulent, the 
court has no power to render a personal judgment against 
the defendants. Van Blarcom v. Isaac, (Wis.) 66 N. W. 617, 

A degree opeiey to be rendered by consent of the parties is 
not void on its face because it declares the title to the prem- 
ises in suit to be in a person other than one of the partiesto 
the record, when it appears that such person was a pur- 
chaser pezdente lite from one of the parties. Hilton», 
Beardsley, (Ga.) 24 8. E. 134; Beardsley v. Hilton, Id. 


LIBEL AND SLANDER. 


An indictment for libel, es that defendant did “ publish, 
and did cause to be publiched in a certain newspaper called 
Torch of Liberty, in a certain part of which newspaper so 
Pe nengeeee as aforesaid, th re were and are contained the 
alse, scandalous and malicious libel,” etc., when a tacked 
after verdict, will be held to suffici ntly allege the puvlica- 
tion of the libel. Barnum v. State, (Wis.) 66 N. W. 617. 

Wh re the slanderous words were impulsively spoken vy an 
irate old woman, suffering under a fancied wrong, and no 
actual « amages were claimed to have resulted 'herefrom, 
a judy ment for defendant should be affirmed. Mihojevich v, 
Bodechtel, (La.) 19 So. 672. 


MORTGAGES. 


Contractors offered to constract a railroad, and assume one-fourth 
the cost thereof, provided subscribers assumed the other 
three-fourths. Subscribers accepted their offer under con- 
tract with promoters providing tha: their subscriptions 
should be loans, bearing interest, and maturing on a certain 
date, to be paid as soon as the secarities of the railroad com- 
pany were negotiated, the subscribers to own a three-fourths 
interest in the grade if the securities were not negotiated on 
maturity of the loan; and that the directors of the company 
were to be selecte: from the subscribers. Held, that the 
subscribers’ contract was a mortgage. Armstrong v. Burkitt, 
(Tex. Civ. App.) 34 8. W. 759. 

Notes or otber evidences of indevtedn ss are not necessary to 
reuder a transaction an equitable mortgage. Bradley rt. 
Merrill, 34 A. 160, 88 Me. 319. 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS. 


An indorsee taking tbe note from the payee after maturity can- 
not recov: r thereon from an indorser fur the accommodation 
of the payee. Dean, J. dissenting Peale v. Addicks, (Pa.) 
Sup.) 34 A. 203. 

A bill drawn payable to the drawer’s order, and indorsed by him 
in blank, before maturity, is transferable by delivery merely. 
O’ Conor v. Clarke, (Cal.) 44 P. 482. 

An indorsee of a note takes the same subject only to such 
defenses as would have been good as against his indorser. 
Same case. 

When no time is named in the instrument for ponent, it is pay- 

able fortuwith. Messmore v. Morrison, (Pa. Sup.) 34 A. 45. 
WILLS. 


It appeared that decedent had made two wills of a somewhat 
similar character, leaving moneys to certain charities, and 
also to one to whom he was engaged to be married. About 
10 days before his death, he had the last will brought to him 
and tore off his name, and endorsed the wiil as revoked, aud 
expressed a desire to die intestate. At the time, as a result 
of his sickness, he was enfeebled in body and mind, and was 
subject to certaiu momentary delusions. His physicians 
testified that there was no question as to his mental integ- 
rity. Held, that the will was revoked. In re Jones’ Estate, 
(Prob. Ct.) 2 Ohio N. P 209. 

On the issue of a testator’s sanity, an executor may testify that 
an adverse witness, ca led by him, who had testified to con- 
duct of tue testator at the time of executing a deed, seemed 
surprised to see the executor on the occasion of her bringing 
the deed for execution, and said that she did not expect \o 
see him. Bonnemort v. Gill, (Mass.) 43 N, E. 299. 





way § Electric Co. v. Bowles, (Va.) 24 8. E. 388. 
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BAR AND LAW LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 








EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 
AMERICAN BAR ASSOCLATION 


President—Morefield Storey, Boston, Mass. 
Beoretary | John Hinkley, 215 N. Charles St., Balti- 
more, Md. 


Treasurer—Francis Rawle, 328 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
COMMERCIAL LAW LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 
President—W. C. Sprague, Detroit, Mich. 
y—J. M. Wolfson, New Oricans, La. 
Treasurer—E. W. Samerwell, New York City. 
STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


ALABAMA. 
President— 
fecretary and Treasurer—Alex. Troy, Montgomery. 

ALASKA. 
President—J. 8. Bugbee, - unean. 
Secretary—F. D Kelsey. Juneau. 
Treasurer—J. G. Heid, Juneau. 

ARIZONA. 
President—J. C. Herndon, Tucson. 
fecretary—J. W. Crenshaw, Phoenix. 
Treasurer— Walter Bennett. 


“T ag 
President—M. T. Sanders, Helena. 
feoretary—G. W. Shiun, !.ittle Rock. 


CONNECTICUT. 
President—Charles E. Perkins, Hartford. 
fecretary—Charies M. Joslyn, Hartford. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
President—Henry E. Davis Washing on. 
Secretary— William Meyer Lewin, Washington. 
Treasurer—Charles H. Cragin, Washington. 
GEORGIA, 
President—John W. Park, Greenville. 
Secretary—Johba W. Akin, Cartersvule. 
Treasurer—Z. D. Harrison, Atlanta. 
IDAHO. 
President—John Ainslie. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Hugh McElroy. 


Presid line, ae. 
lent—J ohn H. Ham . 
’ Springfield. 


Secretary and Treasurer—J. H. M 

INDIANA. 
President—Benjamin ' arrison, Indianapolis. 
Secretary—John R. Wilson, Indianapolis. 
Treasurer—Noble C. Butler, Indianapolis. 

10WA. 

President—L. G. Kinne, Des Moines. 
Secretary—J. G. Bollinger, Davenport. 
Treasurer—G. F. Henry, Des Moines. 


KANSAS. 
President—David Martin, Topeka. 
—C. J. Brown, Topeka. 
Treasurer—Howell Jones, Topeka. 


KENTUCKY. 
President—Malocolm Yeaman, Henderson. 
Secretary—J. G. Poore, Frankfort. 
President—J. W. B: ona, Baie 

en . W. Bargess, hs 
Secretary—T. Sambola Jones, 4 
MAINE 
President—H. M. Heath, Au 
Secretary and y bmn En 
MICHIGAN. 
President—O' Brien J. Atkinson, Port Huron. 
Secretary—Lincoln Avery, Port Huron. 
Treasurer— William A. Jenks, Port Huron. 
Prada. 3 ab itapoin 
jent— W m. abn, Mi jo 
y—E H. Ozman, St. Paul. 
Treasurer—D. F. Siapson, Minneapolis. 
MISSI88IPPI. 
President—Robert Lowry, Jackson. 


Secretary—W. R. A , Jackson. 
Treasurer—C. M. Williamson. 


MISSOURI. 
President—W ilham C. Marshall, St. Louis. 
Secretary—Selden P. Spencer, St. Louis. 
Treasurer—W. B. Teasdale, Kansas City. 

MONTANA, 
President—W illiam H. Francis, Missoula. 
tary—Edward C. Russel, Helena. 
James U. Sanders, Helena. 
NEW MEXICO. 
President—J. G. Fitch, Socorro. 
—E. L. Bartlett. 
Treasurer—E. A. Fiske. 
NEW YORK. 
President—Edward G. Whittaker, New York City. 
Secertary—L. B. Proctor, Al ° 
Treasurer— Albert Hessberg, Al ° 


OKLAHOMA, 
President—H. 8. Cunningham, Gathrie. 
Secretary—A. H. Houston, Guthrie. 


OHIO. 
President—John 7 Mien. a 
Sears Harry . Arnold, Akron. 
Treasurer—L. H. Pike, Toledo. 
OREGON, 
President—Chas. B. Bellinger. 


ie C. Cornish, Augusta. 








PENNSYLVANIA. 
President—Samuel Dikson, Philadelphia. 
—Edward P. Allison, Philavelphia. 
Treasurer— William Penn Lioyd, Mechanics 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
President—B. F. Whitner, Anderson. 
secretary—John P. Thomas, Jr., Columbia. 
TENNESSEE. 
President—Albert D. Marks, Nashville. 
Secretary and Treasurer—Chas. M. Burch, Nashville. 
TEXAS. 
President W. L. Prather, Waco. 
Secretary—Charles 8S. Morse, Austin. 
Treasurer— William D. Williams, Fort W 
UTAH. 
President—Jacob §. Boreman, Salt Lake City. 
Secretary—R. B. Shepard, Salt Lake City. 
Treasurer—Elmer B. Jones, Salt Lake City. 
VERMONT. 
President—C. A. Pet, Newport. 
—George W. Wing, Montpelier. 
freasurer—Hi:am Carleton, Montpelier. 
VIRGINIA. 
President—Robert W. Hughes, Norfolk. 
Secretary and Treasurer—K. C. Massic, Richmond, 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
hee senfi, tonreng Bagh meow, 6 *harlestown. 
ecretary —James W. Ewing, Wheeling. 
Creasurer—W. N. Miller, Furhacbers 
WASHINGTON 
President—Charles 8. Fogg, Tacoma. 
Yecreiary—Nathan 8. Porwr, Ulympia. 
Treasurer— William A. Peters, Seattle. 
WISCONSIN. 
Presiden'— William H. Seaman, Milwaukee. 
secretary—E. P. Vilas, Milwaukee. 
Treasurer—J. H. Carpenter, Madison. 
—_—— ——> om 2 2 
Colorado. 

A meeting of the Bar Association was 
held at the association rcoms in the 
courthouse at Denver recently to make 
arrangements to secure the annual meet- 
ing of the American Bar Association and 
the Commission on Uniformity of Laws 
for Denver for 1897. The meeting this 
year will be held at Saratoga Springs in 
August. 

The delegates to the meeting will be 
named later by a committee of three, to 
be selected by the president of the asso- 
ciation, Cass E. Herrington. The delega- 
tion will be instructed to use all honora- 
ble means to get the meeting for Denver 
for 1897. 

Connecticat. 

At a meeting of the Bar Association of 
Fairfield County George W. Warner, 
chairman of the association, tendered his 
resignation, which was accepted. Judge 
J. B. Curtis of Stanford succeeded Mr. 
Warner. 

Georgia. 


The thirteenth annual session of the 
Georgia Bar Association was held at 
Warm Springs, beginning June 30. 

A fine programme was arranged. It in- 
cluded addresses on several important 
topics. It was a pleasant experience for 
judges and lawyers at the bar to leave 
courthouses and offices for a few days’ 
recreation at the foot of Pine Mountain. 

There were discussions on the follow- 
ing topics: 

The best remedy for lynch law. 

The best method for choosing the ju- 
diciary. 

Ought the State to incorporate purely 
private business enterprises? 

Georgia Supreme Court practice—de- 
fects and remedies. 

The inequality of labor among our cir- 
cuit judges and the remedy. 

The three most unpleasant features of 
a lawyer’s practice. 

The meeting of 1896 was one of un- 
usual interest in many ways. 

Atlanta lawyers at a late meeting paid 
a loving tribute to the memory of the 
late Judge Richard H. Clark. 

The Superior Court room was crowded 
with members of the Atlanta bar when 
Judge Lumpkin announced that the com- 
mittee appointed to draft resolutions and 
prepare a sketch of the life of their de- 
parted brother, Richard H. Clark, would 
make its report to the bar. 





The memorial prepared by the commit- 
tee was read by ex-Justice Logan E. 
Bleckley. The paper, which was quite 
lengthy, paid a beautiful tribute to the 
memory of Judge Clark, and many eyes 
were dampened with tears while the pa- 
per was being read. The memorial was 
replete with the history of Judge Clark's 
life, his private and public career, and 
the tenderness of his great heart was 
touchingly commented upon. 


Illinois. 


The Illinois State Bar Association is 
enjoying quite a wave of prosperity, par- 
ticularly in the acquisition of new mem- 
bers. The change in the date of meet- 
ing from January to July, and in the 
place from Springfield to Chicago, ap- 
pears to have greatly added to the popu- 
larity of the association, and, perhaps 
the numerous attractions of Chicago 
Beach, where the next meeting will be 
held, have helped the result. 

Applications for membership have been 
received rapidiy, and the Committee on 
Admissions composed of Edward P. Kir- 
by, Jacksonville. Robert Mather, Chicago, 
Alfred Orendorff, Springfield, James M. 
Taylor, Taylorsville, and Merritt Starr, 
Chicago, held a meeting in Chicago on 
May 5 and passed upon many applica- 
tions, and a large list, subsequently re- 
ceived, is now awaiting the action of the 
committee. 

President John H. Hamline and the 
various standing committees have been 
actively preparing for the meeting to be 
held July 14, which promises to have an 
attendance quite unprecedented in the 
history of the Illinois Association. 

The New York State Bar Association 
annually brings together from five hun- 
dred to one thousand lawyers, and is a 
power in that State. If the present inter- 
est in the Illinois Association continues 
it may soon attain equal dignity and im- 
portance. 

The Illinois State Bar Association will 
meet at Chicago Beach Hotel Tuesday 
and Wednesday, July 14 and 15. 

Among the subjects to be discussed 
will be the consolidation of the Supreme 
Court. 

Appellate Court and Appellate Court 
legislation. 

Especial legislation will undoubtedly 
be given to the reformation of delays in 
the administration of justice, as the 
court calendars in the city of Chicago 
are crowded, and cases remain on the 
files a needless length of time before 
they can be heard. 

The association is rapidly growing. 

Initiation fee is two dollars; the an- 
nual dues three dollars. 

John H. Hamline is president of the as- 
sociation. No. 500 The Temple, Chicago. 

Indiana. 


The Indianapolis Bar Association ap- 
pointed a committee some months ago 
to ascertain the sentiment of the mem- 
bers of the bar of the State with refer- 
ence to the formation of a State Bar As- 
sociation. 

The committee appointed is composed 
of some of the best known lawyers in the 
State, John W. Kern, John R. Wilson, 
ex-Judge Byron K. Elliott, A. C. Harris, 
Cc. W. Smith and W. A. Ketcham con- 
stituting the committee. On June 23 the’ 
State Bar Association of Indiana was or- 
ganized at Indianapolis. The meeting 
was represented by lawyers from all 
parts of the State. Gen. Benjamin Har- 
rison was unanimously elected; first 
president, John G. Williams of Terra 
Haute vice-president, ,John R. Wilson of 
Indianapolis secretary and Noble C. But- 
ler of Indianapolis treasurer. 


The second annual meeting of the Iowa 
State Bar Association will be held in 
Davenport on July 29 and 30. This meet- 
ing is called earlier than was contem- 
plated at the last session, because of the 
meeting of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, to which delegates will be chosen, 
and also because it was found impossible 
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to secure a speaker for any time in the 
month of August. President Kinne has 
been fortunate in securing as a speaker 
Hon. John Barton Payne of Chicago. 


Kansas. 

Judge E. L. Scarritt of the Kansas City 
Bar Association is preparing a call to 
the lawyers of his State to meet and 
consider means to check default divorces. 
He believes that the association might 
select an attorney to do the work of look- 
ing into all such cases, or it might desig- 
nate several young attorneys, possibly 
one for each division, for the task. These 
young men, he thinks, could be per- 
suaded to do the work gratis for the sake 
of the legal practice they would receive. 

Judge Scarritt and the other judges 
have long ago come to the conclusion 
that obtaining divorces by default is far 
too easy a process. The court is at a 
great disadvantage in such cases. The 
judge hears but one side of the story 
and is obliged to grant a divorce without 
perhaps knowing a fact relating to the 
other side. The one party comes into 
court with three or four witnesses, who 
swear to his or her good character and 
the hearing is at an end. Judge Scar- 
ritt is of the opinion that whether serv- 
ice be by publication or it be personal 
each case should be looked into carefully. 

“Crime and Its Punishbent” was dis- 
cussed by the Kansas City Bar Associa- 
tion at a recent meeting, started by the 
reading of a paper on the subject by J. 
G. Paxton. Sweeping reforms in the 
present system of punishment of crim- 
inals were recommended. The meeting 
was the last until next September, and 
an adjourment for the Summer was 
taken, but the subject aroused such deep 
interest and stimulated such expressions 
of sentiment that the association will 
doubtless go on record for a better sys- 
tem of punishment for criminals i- ac- 
tion to be taken at the next session. 
Alexander New was selected to prepare 
an expression of opinion on the estab- 
lishment of a board of pardons, to be 
reported on by the Legislative Commit- 
tee. The classification and present treat- 
ment of prisoners were roundly con- 
demned. 

Maryland. 


The two committees of the Bar Asso- 
ciation, at Baltimore, appointed last 
Winter at the request of the judges of 
the Supreme Bench to draft certain 
amendments to the “Rules of Court” de- 
signed to facilitate business, and to for- 
mulate a rule for providing juries as au- 
thorized by the act of 1896, submitted 
the results of their work at a recent 
meeting of the bench. 

The judges took the suggested changes 
under consideration, and announced that 
such of them as a majority of the bench 
favored would be officially promulgated 
in advance of the September term of 
court. 

The two committees were composed as 
follows: 

On New Rules—Messrs. George White- 
lock, chairman; Michael A. Mullin, Ed- 
gar H. Gans, W. Shepard Bryan and E. 
C. Eichelberger. 

On Jury Rule Under Act of 1896— 
Messrs. John P. Poe, Arthur W. Machen, 
W. Shepard Bryan, Edgar H. Gans, 
George M. Sharp, William L. Marbury 
and George R. Gaithe. 

New York. 

The American Bar Association will 
meet in Saratoga Aug. 19 and centinue 
three days. Chairman Emlin McClain, 
chancellor of the State University of 
Iowa, will open the proceedings with an 
address on “The Law Curriculum,” sub- 
jects to be included and order of pres- 
entation. Among other speakers will be 
Prof. Charles M. Campbell of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Prof. Blewett Lee of 
the Northwestern University, J. Ran- 
dolph Tucker of Washington and Lee 
University, Prof. James F. Colby of Dart- 
mouth College, Prof. George H. Emott 
of the Johns Hopkins University, Austin 
G. Fox of the New York State Board of 





Law Examiners and Major J. W. Powell 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Smithsonian Institution. The meeting 
will be honored by the presence of two 
of England’s distinguished jurists, Lord 
Chief Justice Russell and his witty col- 
league, Sir Frank Lockwood. After the 
convention, at which Lord Russell will 
deliver an address, the two renowned 
counsels will travel leisurely across the 
country, accompanied by their wives and 
daughters, “seeing,” to quote Sir Frank 
Lockwood, “as much as possible of 
America and Americans before we re- 
turn.” 

Lord Russell’s last visit to the United 
States was with his celebrated predeces- 
sor, Chief Justice Coleridge, in 1883, but 
to Sir Frank Lockwood, as far as per- 
sonal investigation is concerned, Amer- 
ica is still an undiscovered territory. 


Oklahoma, 


The Territorial Bar Association was 
lately chartered and organized at Guth- 
rie by electing the following officers: 
President, H. S. Cunningham, Guthrie; 
vice-presidents, J. W. Shartell, Guthrie; 
Cc. O. Blake, El Reno; Amos Green, Ok- 
lahoma City; W. S. Denton, Enid; 
Thomas H. Doyle, Newkirk; secretary, 
A. H. Houston, Guthrie. The associa- 
tion gave a grand banquet at the Opera 
House in honor of retiring Justice Bur- 
ford and his successor, Justice John C. 
Tarsney. 

Ohio. 


The Cincinnati Bar Association, in 
holding its second quarterly meeting 
for the year, made an _é§innova- 
tion that was very fully enjoyed by all 
the members. This was the holding of 
the meeting not in its accustomed head- 
quarters, but out at Chester Park, in the 
open air, to the sound of music and in 
view of the varied attractions of that 
popular resort. 

The association followed business with 
pleasure by discussing an elegant sup- 
per, set by the Chester Park chef. Brief 
speeches were made by Judge Worthing- 
ton and others when the viands and 
wines had received attention. These 
were in a humorous vein. 

The officers of the association for this 
year are: 

President—Judge William Worthing- 
t 


on. 

Vice-Presidents—F. F. Oldham, Chan- 
ning Richards, L. C. Black, W. C. Car- 
penter. 

Secretaries—Frank B. Kinney, 
Davis. 

Treasurer—William G. Hosea. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio State 
Bar Association will be held at the Hotel 
Victory, Put-in-Bay, on July 15, 16 and 
17 next. Distinguished gentlemen from 
abroad will deliver addresses. Many To- 
ledo barristers will be in attendance. 

Pennsylvania. 


The Pennsylvania Bar Association 
held its second annual meeting at Bed- 
ford Springs on July 8 and 9. Samuel 
Dickson is president of the association, 
and he will read an address at the open- 
ing of the meeting. Delegates will be 
elected to the American Bar Association 
and amendments to the by-laws of the 
association will be considered. Ad- 
dresses will be delivered at the evening 
session on July 8 by Cortland Parker of 
New Jersey, by S. P. Wolverton, Will- 
iam B. Rodgers and Prof. William Trick- 
ett. The annual dinner was held on the 
evening of July 9, and among those who 
answered toasts were Gov. Daniel W. 
Hastings, M. Russell Thayer, Henry W. 
Palmer, William U. Brewer, H. F. Wal- 
ton and C. La Rue Munsen. 

Tennessee. 


The Chattanooga Bar Association, re- 
cently organized, is flourishing beyond 
the expectations of its founders. 

The Tennessee Bar Association will 
hold one of the most important annual 
meetings since its organization in July, 
on Lookout Mountain. Some very inter- 
esting questions will be discussed. There 
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will be a banquet and a ball during the 
meeting at Lookout Inn. The officers of 
the association are: President, Albert 
D. Marks, Nashville; vice-presidents, W. 
B. Swaney, Chattanooga; Thomas E. 
Harwood, Trenton; John H. Henderson, 
Franklin; secretary and_ treasurer, 
Charles N. Burch, Nashville. 
Washington. 

The Washington State Bar Association 
will meet in Tacoma on July 15, 16 and 
17. The members of the Pierce County 
bar met in session in judge Pritchard's 
court to make preliminary arrangements 
for the entertainment of the visitors. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


New Haven, Ct.—Frank J. Brown, 
principal of the evening high school, has 
returned to this city, and resumed his 
law practice in the office of A. McC. 
Mathewson. He has been ill for several 
weeks at his home in Warren, Pa., but 
is now in excellent health. 

Norwich, Ct.—Lawyer Jeremiah J. Des- 
mond was married to Miss Margaret A. 
Cunningham. 

Winsted, Ct.—The citizens of Winsted 
tendered a banquet to Judge A. H. Fenn 
of the Supreme Court, who sails for a 
four months’ tour in Europe. 

Bar Harbor, Me.—Arthur D. Addison, 
a Washington lawyer, thrown against a 
stone wall by a fractious colt at Bar 
Harbor, Me., will die. 

Lewiston, Me.—Stephen Kelley, Esq-, 
has opened a law office in Judkin’s 
block on Lisbon street and is prepared 
to do legal business. 

Norridgewock, Me.—Edward Love, at- 
torney, has removed to Everett, Mass. 

Skowhegan, Me.—Great excitement has 
been caused here by the departure for 
parts unknown of County Attorney Ben 
S. Collins of North Anson, taking his 
pretty typewriter with him. 

Abington, Mass.—Mr. Joseph T. Kenny 
is to pass the Summer with relatives at 
St. Louis. He may open a law office 
there in the Fall. 
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Boston, Mass. — Attorney-General 
Knowlton is just now interested in a law 
point which concerns his own depart- 
ment. The last General Court passed an 
act authorizing him to extend his de- 
partment by appointing assistants and 
securing outside legal advice. The law 
goes into effect July 1. 

Boston, Mass.—A leading social event 
at Buzzard’s Bay was the recent wed- 
ding of Miss Josephine Jefferson, grand- 
daughter of the actor, to Charles J. Rolfe 
of Cambridge. Mr. Rolfe is a son of 
Prof, William J. Rolfe, the Shakespear- 
ean critic, and was graduated from Har- 
vard in 1888 He is practicing law now 
in Boston. 


Cambridge, Mass.—Ex-Alderman James 
F. Aylward expects to vpen an evening 
law office in or near the Postoffice Build- 
ing on Massachusetts avenue. 


Greenfield, Mass.—F. J. Pratt, Jr., has 
opened @ law office in Sanborn’s block. 

Greenfield, Mase.—George W. Daven- 
port, who was recently admitted to the 
bar, intends to open an office in town. 


Hyannis, Mass.—Mr. Charles C. Paine, 
one of the rising young lawyers of the 
Barnstable bar, has opened an office at 
the Savings Bank in South Yarmouth, 
where he may be found every Tuesday. 

Pittsfield, Mass.—Henry J. Dunham, 
formerly of Stockbridge, but of recent 
years located in Chicago, has returned 
East and opened a law office in Pitts- 
field. 

Pittsfield, Mass.—James Tracy Potter 
of this city took his examination recent- 
ly and was admitted to the Massachu- 
setts bar at Pittsfield. For the present 
he will remain in his father’s office. 

Springfield, Mass.—The marriage of 
Lawyer P. H. Sheehan of Springfield 
and Miss Mary Collins of Boston took 
place at the St. Augustine Church in 
Bosion to-day. The best man was Law- 
yer William F. Kane of Brockton and 
the bridesmaid was Miss Mary Mullaley 
of Boston. 

Worcester, Mass.—The law firm of 
Brown & Hopkins has been dissolved by 
mutual consent. Both will continue to 
do business as usual. 

Worcester, Mass.—The bar examiners 
have recommended for admission John 
F. Dervin, Charles H. Gentsch, Franklin 
Freeman, Aldus C. Higgins, Harold E. 
Fales, Francis M. Phelan, James H. P. 
Dyer, Walter Mooers. There were six- 
teer applicants. 


Newport, R. I.—Our well-known law- 
yer and alert fellow townsman, Mr. Mi- 
chael W. Callaghan, met with a very se- 
rious accident in New York. When 
alighting from a cable car, which he 
thought had come to a halt, it suddenly 
started and he was thrown heavily on 
his right side, causing a compound frac- 
ture of his right wrist. 

Bennington, Vt.—The new law firm of 
Darling & Barber opened in the new and 
elegant rooms in the Ritchie block. 


St. Johnsbury, Vt.—Herbert Farnham 
has formed a partnership with David 
Porter. The firm name will be Farnham 
& Porter. 


—————— 1 —___—__ 


MIDDLE STATES. 


Asbury Park, N. J.—Samuel A. Pat- 
terson, lawyer and counsellor for the 
township, resides in Arlington for the 
Summer, and on his way from Asbury 
Park about midnight he was assaulted 
by two men, who tied his hands behind 
him and fastened the cord to the railing 
of the bridge. 


Bordentown, N. J.—Chief of Police 
Aaron E. Burr of Moorestown success- 
fully passed an examination before the 
Supreme Court and is now an attorney at 
law and master in chancery. Mr. Burr 
is 56 years of age, and it is seldom that 
& man of his age applies for admission 
to the bar. 


Camden, N. J.—Lawyer Paul Shinn of 
Camden was wedded at Trenton to Miss 
Florence Fuhrman of that city. 








Digby, N. J.—Lawyer Edgar E. Hew- 
son of Amherst, and Miss Laura May 
Morehouse were married in June. 


Morristown, N. J.—Charles Stilwell, Jr., 
and Edgar F. Randolph, attorneys, have 
not formed a partnership, as stated in 
the June issue. They occupy the same 
office, but practice separately. 


Newark, N. J.—Counselor William P. 
Martin, law partner of ex-Judge William 
T. Hoffman, was married recently in the 
North Presbyterian Church, Geneva, N. 
Y., to Miss Margaret, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Archibald Bostwick Morrison of 
that place. 

Paterson, N. J.—Frederick W. Van 
Blarcom, formerly a student in the office 
of Hon. Eugene Emley, has opened a law 
office in the Paterson National Bank 
building. 

Vineland, N. J.—A brilliant double wed- 
ding took place in Trinity Church, Rec- 
tor C. A. Brewster officiating. The con- 
tracting parties were Lawyer Henry 8. 
Alford and Dr. John 8S. Halsey and the 
Misses Rachel and Wirt Brewer, daugh- 
ters of Charles Brewer, M. D. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Ethel Rhoda Evans 
was admitted to the practice of law in 
the Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Justice Calvin E. 
Pratt of the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court, in Brooklyn, has had a 
slight stroke of paralysis, and is confined 
to his home. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Frank Pierrepont 
Graves has just been elected president 
of the State University at Laramie, Wyo. 
Dr. Graves is a son of Horace Graves, 
the well-known lawyer. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—District-Attorney Si- 
monds of Medina delivered the Fourth 
of July address at Lakside. 

Hudson, N. Y.—District Attorney Mark 
Duntz has been appointed by State Ex- 
cise Commissioner Lyman one of the at- 
torneys to represent County Treasurers 
in actions brought for the annulment of 
licenses. 

Ithaca, N. Y.—Mr. Elmer Alonzo Den- 
ton of the law firm of Halliday & Den- 
ton and Miss Mary Elizabeth Moore were 
married recently. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—City Attorney Ed- 
ward R. Bootey and Judge Frank S. 
Wheeler have entered into partnership. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—The law firm of 
Bootey, Fowler & Weeks has been dis- 
solved, E. R. Bootey retiring. Messrs. 
Fowler & Weeks will continue the busi- 
ness. 

Le Roy, N. Y.—Scott W. Skinner, Jr., 
of Le Roy graduated from the Albany 
Law School and will at once enter the 
practice of law. 

Marcellus, N. Y.—W. H. Gallup, attor- 
ney, has removed to Syracuse, N. Y. 

Newburgh, N. Y.—Lawyer Charles 
Morschauser of Poughkeepsie vindicated 
himself in Judge Dickey’s court of the 
serious charge made against him recent- 
ly. The charge was that he instituted a 
suit for Mrs. Granville T. Woods against 
her husband without her knowledge. 
The court expressed astonishment at the 
charge and stopped the proceedings un- 
til Mr. Morschauser could be heard. 

New York City—Lawyer Franklin J. 
Bischoff, brother of Justice Bischoff, of 
the Supreme Court, who is confined in 
Ludlow Street Jail for a debt of $4,500, 
is said to be ill from nervous prostration. 

New York City.—Magistrate Mott, in 
the Essex Market Court, honorably dis- 
charged from custody Asher D. Sugar- 
man, a lawyer, No. 232 Madison street, 
who has been locked in Essex Market 
prison, where he was committed for ex- 
amination on a charge of forgery. 

New York City.—Henry Daly, Jr., and 
Samuel H. Wandell have formed a part- 
nership for the practice of law, with 
offices at 34 and 34% Pine street. Mr. 
Daily is one of the representative mem- 
bers of the New York Bar, and has had 
thirty years’ experience in the law. The 
new firm will be a strong one. 





New York City.—Ex-Corporation Coun- 
sel William C. De Witt, a member of the 
Greater New York Commission, and one 
of the most prominent lawyers in Brook- 
lyn, was quietly married on Saturday 
evening in the parsonage of the Church 
of Our Father, in Lefferts place, near 
Grand avenue, Brooklyn, to Mara Belle 
Shephard-Langley, formerly the wife of 
Major William H. Langley. 


New York City.—The five young 
women who recently passed the exami- 
nation entitling them to practice law 
were formally admitted to the bar. The 
ceremony took place in the rooms of the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court, 
at 18th street and Fifth avenue. 

Only one of the young women will prob- 
ably take up active practice. She is 
Mrs. Mary Marcella Lilly. The other 
young lawyers are Miss Anita Hetering- 
ton Haggerty, Mrs. Anna Shepherd 
Pierce, Mrs. Julia A. Wilson and Miss 
Annette Fiske. 

Of these, Mrs. Pierce is probably the 
only one who will devote much atten- 
tion to law. She is wife of an at- 
torney with a large tice, and will 
assist her husband in the preparation 
of his cases. 

Oneida, N. Y.—Attorney James B. Jen- 
kins of Oneida has begun action against 
ex-Senator John E. Smith of Morrisville 
to recover damages for alleged slander. 

Port Jervis, N. Y.—Lewis E. Carr has 
reopened a law office. He has associated 
with him his two sons, Raymond and 
Lewis E., Jr., the firm title being Lewis 
E. Carr, Sr., & Sons. 

Red House, N. Y.—Myron Silverheels, 
a pension claim attorney, of Red House, 
Cattaraugus County, N. Y., has been dis- 
barred from practice before the Interior 
Department. The charge against him 
was the demand and receipt of $25 for 
alleged services in the prosecution of a 
claim. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Among the law stu- 
dents from the city who took the re- 
cent bar examination, the following were 
successful: Egerton R. Williams, Barney 
S. O’Neil, M. E. Ryan, D. C. Hebard and 
Albert L. Shepard. They will be sworn 
in at a special session of the Appellate 
Court, to be held in this city on July 29. 

Salamanca, N. Y.—Miss H. Mae Col- 
grove has returned home from Cornell, 
where she has just completed a course 
in law. Miss Colgrove enjoys the dis- 
tinction of being the third woman to 
graduate from the Cornell law school. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—Dennis W. Hunt, at- 
torney, was the defendant in a conver- 
sion action recently tried before Judge 
Cady in the.Municipal Court. 

Waverly, N. Y.—Lawyer Frank A. Bell 
of this place and Miss Mertie Leah Sig- 
nor of North Spencer were married re- 
cently. 

Whitestone, L. I.—Burglars broke into 
the residence of Lawyer Sanders Shanks, 
on the shore, and stole silverware 
amounting in value to over $100. 

Carlisle, Pa.—W. W. Fletcher, Esq., 
has opened a law office in the rooms oc- 
cupied by Hon. J. M. Weakley. 

Chester, Pa.—E. A. Howell has opened 
an office at Room 15, Law Building, 
Chester, Pa. 

Bedford, Pa.—George Points of this 
place graduated from the Dickinson Law 
School at Carlisle and was admitted to 
practice law in the courts of Cumberland 
County. He will practice law with his 
father, Moses A. Points. 

Elizabeth, Pa.—Prof. Joseph F. May- 
hugh of the Braddock township high 
school has been admitted to the practice 
of law at the Allegheny county bar. 

Jenkingtown, Pa.—Horace Pettit, at- 
torney, has removed to Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lancaster, Pa.—Lawyer G. C. Kennedy, 
who was disbarred two years ago, has 
petitioned the court to reinstate him. 
The reason assigned is that he was ac~ 
quitted of all the charges of forgery, 
false pretense and embezzlement, which 
were the basis of his disbarment. 
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Lock Haven, Pa.—B. F. Thompson, 
Esq., has opened a law oifice in the 
O’Conner building, Grove st. 


Lykens, Pa.—Attorney H. A. Buffing- 
ton of Lykens was married to Miss Eliz- 
abeth Wilson, the charming daughter of 
Dr. Wilson, proprietor of the Tower City 
Valley Echo. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—At a special] meeting 
of the trustees of the University of 
Pennsylvania yesterday Joseph G. Ro- 
sengarten was elected a trustee to suc- 
ceed the late Judge Henry Reed, and 
Randall Morgan to succeed the late Rev. 
Dr. Charles W. Schaeffer. Randall Mor- 


gan, who is a son of Dr. Charles E. Mor- 
gan of Germantown, was born in this 
city, October, 1853, and was educated at 
the University of Pennsylvania. He 
graduated in 1873, and studied law in 
the office of his brother, Charles E. Mor- 
gan, Jr., being admitted to the bar in 


Pittston, Pa.—Mr. M. J. Dixon, Esq., 
has opened a law office in the Argus 


building. 

Pittsburg, P Lawyer Frederick T. 
Gilbert, who steriously disappeared 
from the city some time ago, is now said 
to be in Cuba. It is reported he jvined 
the insurgent forces. 

Punxsutawney, Pa—J. W. Martin, 
who has been practicing law at Waver- 
ly, Va., for the past two or three years, 
has located in Punxsutawney. He has 
been admitted to the bars of both Jeffer- 
son and Indiana counties, and will no 
doubt succeed as an attorney. 


Sunbury, Pa.—Harry 8S. Knight, one of 
Sunbury’s prominent attorneys, and Miss 
Mary B. Martin of Williamsport were 
married in that city recently. 

Trenton, Pa.—Gov. Griggs created quite 
@ surprise when he announced that ex- 
Senator George H. Large of Hunterdon 
county had resigned as a member of 
the commission recently appointed to in- 
quire into the question of equal taxation, 
which was agitated so much during the 
last Legislature, and that he had ap- 

inted to the vacancy Attorney-General 

ockton. 

Washington, Pa.—The law office of 
John H. Murdock was entered by bur- 
glars and a small sum of money taken 
from the safe. 

Bakersfield, Del.—The disbarment pro- 
ceedings against Attorney E. J. Emmons 
have been concluded. Judge Conklin dis- 
missed the charge. The case was begun 
some months ago, it being charged that 
he had defrauded a client. 

Wilmington, Del.—E. R. Cochran, Jr., 
has been appointed Deputy Judge of the 
City Corrt of Wilmington, Del., Mr. 
Harry Emmous having resigned. 


Wilmington, Del.—Francis Fisher Kane 
has been appointed First Assistant 
United States District Attorney at Phila- 
delphia, at a salary of $2,500 a year. 


Washington.—The Secretary of the In- 
terior has issued an order disbarring 
Myron Silverheels of Red House, N. Y., 
from practice before the Interior Depart- 
ment, for receiving illegal pension fees. 


Washington—One of the most impor- 
tant of the June nuptial events at 
the capital was the marriage of Miss 
Bessie Gorman, daughter of Senator and 
Mrs. Gorman of Maryland, to Wilton J. 
Lambert, son of Mr. and Mrs, T. A. Lam- 
bert, the former a well-known Washing- 
ton lawyer. The ceremony was per- 
formed at 6.30 o’clock at the spacious 
home of Senator and Mrs. Gorman, cor- 
ner of 15th and K streets. 


——_—_9 —_——. 
SOUTHERN STATES. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Attorney Allen D. Cand- 
a amr as the Secretary of 
d e. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Judge Andrew E. Cal- 
houn and Miss Carabel Heidt were mar- 
ried the last of June. 





Atlanta, Ga.—Hon, J. M. Terrell, At- 
torney-General, has been in office two 
terms, and was recently renominated. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Judge William Bailey 
Thomas, Commissioner of the Southern 
States Passenger Association, tendered 
his resignation some days ago, to take ef- 
fecet July 1. 


Atlanta, Ga.—Mr. Marion Jackson, son 
of the late Capt. Henry Jackson, gradu- 
ated with the law class of the university 
at Athens, and, intending to commence 
immediately the practice of his profes- 
sion, has become associated with Messrs. 
King & Anderson of this city. 


Macon, Ga.—It is said that the Hon. 
John I. Hall and the Hon. John L. Harde- 
man will form a copartnership for the 
practice of law, at Macon. 


Hawkinsville, Ga.—Col. D. A. Remer 
Crum of Vienna, was married to Miss 
Florence Hamilton of this place. 


Clarksville, Ky.—Lawyer George S. Gil- 
bert of this place and ‘Miss Lulu B. Low- 
ry of South Christian, Ky., were recently 
married. 


Napoleonville, La.—W. E. Howell, at- 
torney, has removed to Thibodeaux, La. 


New Orleans, La.—Mr. J. A, Thigpen, 
a young attorney of New Orleans, ad- 
dressed the graduates of Thatcher In- 
stitute of Shrewsport, La., in words of 
eloquence fitting the occasion. 


Winnfield, La.—William A. Little, at- 
torney, has removed to Helena, Tex. 


Baltimore, Md.—George Whitelock of 
the Baltimore Bar has been admitted to 
practice in the Harford County Court. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Hon. Henry Holly- 
day Goldsborough of the Baltimore Bar 
completed his 79th year to-day. At 80 
he is hale and active, and spent the day 
in his office on Courtland street. 


Baltimore, Md.—The hearing in the case 
of Charles E. Garitee, the lawyer, who 
was recently cited to appear before the 
Supreme Bench and show cause why he 
a be disbarred, has been set for 
Oct. 12. 


Greenville, Miss.—The term of Judge R. 
W. Williamson, Circuit Judge of this (the 
Fourth) district, expired recently, and 
Hon. F. A. Montgomery of Coahoma 
County donned the ermine in the midst 
of the term of the court here. 


Greenville, Miss.—Nathaniel Johnson of 
Greenville, Miss. was debarred from 
practice from the Interior Department. 
The action is the outcome of charges of 
using falee affidavits and withholding 
unlawfully procured pension money. 


Meridan, Miss.—The law firm of Bibb 
& Ragsdale has been dissolved, the form- 
er retiring from the firm. 


Columbia, S. C.—Judge Earle is a cah- 
ag for the United States Senate, after 
all. 


Columbia, 8S. C.—The diplomas of Atti- 
cus Haygood Dugnall, Bryant Hiliary 
Henderson, George Kershaw Laney, C. 
Julius Redding, W. F. Norton and Wil- 
liam Joseph Thomas, petitioners for ad- 
mission to the bar, were presented to the 
Supreme Court by Mr. Joseph Daniel 
Pope, showing that they had secured the 
degree of LL. B. at the South Carolina 
College. They were present and were 
admitted, sworn and enrolled as attor- 
ong of all of the courts of South Caro- 

na. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Herbert Gregory, 18 
years of age, a son of J. M. Gregory, a 
well-known attorney-at-law, committed 
suicide by drowning himself in the Mis- 
sissippi River. 


Nashville, Tenn.—Miss Mary Gray 
Cave and Mr. Stonewall Jackson Dodson 
of Portland, Ore., were united in mar- 
riage. Mr. Dodson igs attorney for D. 
M, Osborn & Co., at Portland. 





Winchester, Tenn.—Mr. Frank |, 
Lynch of Winchester was married to 
Miss Leah Pearson, also of this place, jn 
the reading room of Terrill College, jn 
Decherd. 


Benjamin, Tex.—Mr. James A. Ste. 
phens, a prominent young lawyer of this 
city, and Miss Lidia Alexander were 
united in marriage recently. 


Granbury, Tex.—L. E. Rich, attorney, 
has removed to Mineral Wells, Tex. 


New Boston, Tex.—The law firm of Bel] 
& Manning has been dissolved. Mr. 
Manning has removed to Texarkana. 


Fredericksburg, Va.—Alvin T. Embrey, 
commonwealth’s attorney, and W. Sey- 
mour White, Mayor of thie city, have 
purchased and will conduct the Fred. 
ericksburg Star. 

New Market, Va.—The law firm of 
Calver & Hencke has dissolved. C. Ww. 
Bennick, attorney, succeeds them. 


Norfolk, Va.—Judge Stafford G. Whit- 
tle, Judge of the Fourth Judicial Cir. 
cuit, having been elected to the chair of 
commercial law at Washington and Lee 
University, will tender his resignation as 
Judge. 


OO 
CENTRAL STATES. 


Chicago, Ill—George R. Peck, senior 
member of the well-known law firm of 
Peck, Miller & Starr, has been chosen 
honorary chancellor of Union College at 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Chicago, Ill—Mr. Norman H. Camp re- 
turned from Chanute, Kan., accompanied 
by his bride, a former Miss Mabel John- 
ston of that place. The groom is a mem- 
ber of the firm of Frederickson & Camp, 
attornevs. 

Chicago, Ill.—Attorney J. H. Breckenri- 
der was struck by a baseball while 
watching a game in Lincoln Park. The 
ball struck him in the abdomen and he 
was in great pain for some time. He 
was taken to the Alexian Brothers’ Hos- 
pital. 

Chicago, Ill—Custer, Goddard & Grif- 
fin have recently formed a partnership 
for the practice of law in this city. 

Bloomington, Ill.—Mr. Frank Gillespie, 
the attorney, was united in marriage at 
his old home in Louisburg, W. Va., to 
Miss Laura Sharp, a friend of his boy- 
hood and a former schoolmate. 

Cobden, Ill—W. A. Ruse, 
has removed to Durango, Col. 

Elgin, Ill.—Perry B, Fuller, a young at- 
torney, connected with Judge J. W. Rain- 
stead’s office, was married to Miss Laila 
Waite. 

Galesburg, Ill.—Miss Parthenia Con- 
gers of Knoxville sued James A. McKen- 
zie, a leading lawyer, for $10,000 for 
breach of promise. 

Joliet, Ill.—The law office of George 
Haun, including the library, was greatly 
damaged by fire recently. 

Joilet, Ill.—Judge Debbell lately de- 
livered his decision in reference to Re 
ceiver George H. Munroe’s fees in the 
important Enterprise case. This is the 
last step in winding up the famous Fish 
bank litigation. The fee — was §$21,- 

. Judge Debbell cut it down to 
$15,000. 

Kirkwood, IlL—G. M. Nixon has de- 
cided to locate in Kirkwood. He is the 
only lawyer in the place, and should have 
a good practice, 

Lasalle, Ill—M. C. O’Byrne has been 
admitted to practice by the Supréme 
Court and as notary public by Gov. Alt- 
geld. He will open an office in this city. 

Monmouth, Ill.—Edgar McDill, a for- 
mer attorney and resident of this town, 
is now a preacher, and is located at 
Omaha, Neb. 

Shawneetown, Ill.—E. D. Youngblood 
has removed to Mount Vernon, III. 


Springfield, Ill—Joseph M. Langston 


left for Phoenix, Ariz., where he will re- 
side and practice law. 
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Anderson, Ind.—Attorney Daisy Dean 
was taken to the prison north under 
sentence for three years for irregulari- 
ties in practice. He is quite well known 
throughout eastern Indiana and also in 
the West. 


Columbia City, Ind.—Hon. Juseph W. 
Adair was renominated for Judge of the 
Thirty-third Judicial Circuit. The nomi- 
nation is equivalent to an election. 


Greencastle, Ind.—Miss Ora Henton, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George Hen- 
ton, was united in marriage recently 
with Attorney M, J. E. Wilson of Omaha. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—Ex-President Harri- 
son and Mrs. Harrison were in extreme 
danger of being crushed a short time ago 
between an electric car and an electric 
wire pole. They were in their carriage 
and the driver carelessly drove into a 
perilous position between cars going in 
opposite directions. 


Lafayette, Ind.—The most notable nup- 
tial event of recent years in Lafayette 
was the marriage to-day of Miss Geneve 
Ellsworth Reynolds and the Hon. Wil- 
liam Vaughn Stuart. Mr. Stuart is a 
member of the law firm of Stuart Bros. 
& Hammond, and served one term as 
Mayor of Lafayette. 


Madison, Ind.—Albert E. Clashman of 
Madison, Ind., filed a sensational suit 
in the Clark Circuit Court, in Jefferson- 
ville, against John C. Fouts, his wife 
Hester Fouts of New Washington, Ind., 
and Augusta P. Crandall] of Madison. 
He asks for $10,000 damages. 

New Albany, Ind.—Ed McCulloch is a 
candidate for Prosecuting Attorney. 

South Bend, Ind.—Dudley M. Shively, a 
rising young lawyer, recently wedded 
Miss Janette M. Johnson of Niles, Mich. 


Vincennes, Ind.—The Vincennes Law 
Association, which is composed of young 
attorneys of this city, met at McClure & 
Judah’s office and elected the following 
Officers: President, Alvin M. McClure; 
vice-president, William F. Caverly; sec- 
retary and treasurer, George M. Cook; 
committee on programme, Charles B. 
Kelly, Williara S. Hoover and George M. 
Cook. 


Boone, lowa.—Shuey & Gann, a Chi- 
cago firm of attorneys, are under in- 
dictment in Boone county, but cannot be 
brought here for trial, because Gov. 
Drake refuses to issue a requisition on 
the Governor of Illinois on the grounds 
that the alleged offense was not com- 
mitted in Iowa. F. M. Myers & Co., of 
Chicago had a claim against J. W. Rus- 
sell of Ogden, and sent it to the Bank of 
Ogden for collection, with instruction to 
turn it over, if not paid, to a Boone firm 
of lawyers for legal proceedings. Be- 
fore this was done Russell made an as- 
signment, and Myers & Co. gave the pa- 
pers to Shuey & Gann, who allege the 
Ogden bank had not properly attended 
to its commission, and wrote that concern 
a threatening letter. This letter was of 
such a character that an indictment was 
found against them under the Iowa laws, 
but they are safe ¢rom arrest in Illinois, 
owing to the ruling of Gov. Drake. 

Clinton, lowa.—C, J. Raymonn was re- 
cently admitted to the bar and has 
opened an office at Clinton, Iowa. 

Dubuque, Iowa.—The home of Mr, and 
Mrs, George Robinson of No. 504 Hamil- 
ton street, Peoria, Ill., was the scene of 
a pretty wedding service. The princi- 
pals were Miss Sarah J. Boleye of Peoria 
and Mr. George T. Lyon of Dubuque, 
Iowa, a well-known lawyer. 

Dubuque, Ia.—W. B. Allison, Jr., who 
graduated with high honors from the law 
department of the State University at 
Iowa City, returned home, Mr. Allison 
will remain in the office of Henderson, 
Hurd & Kiesel for the present. John S. 
Bailey of this city, who graduated with 
the law class at Iowa City, has arrived 
home. He was accompanied by Ralph 
Bailey of Monticello, also a graduate of 
the same department. 





St. Anthony, Ia.—Joseph Forrey, attor- 
ney, has removed to Florida. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Miss Octavia Will- 
jams Bates, who took the degree of LL. 
B., is the only lady to graduate this 
year from the law department. 


Bloomingdale, Mich.—Miss Hattie Sum- 
my of Bloomingdale and Mr. David An- 
derson, a young lawyer of Paw Paw, 
were married at high noon recently at 
the home of the bride’s parents by Rev. 
H. A. Rose of St. Johns, Mich. 

Detroit, Mich.—Albert J. Chapman, a 
well-known member of Detroit bar, ob- 
tained a license recently to marry Ade- 
line Bays of this city. The bridegroom 
is aged 61 and the bride 46. A license 
was also taken out by Eugene 8. Clark- 
son, one of the prominent younger mem- 
bers of the bar, to marry Mary M. Stoup 
of this city. 

Lansing, Mich.—Gov. Rich has ap- 
pointed L. B. Desvoignes of Marcellus 
Judge of Probate of Cass county, to suc- 
ceed W. P. Bennett, deceased. 


Lansing, Mich.—A copartnership has 
been formed by Messrs. John T. Page and 
D. C. Page, under the firm name of Page 
& Page. These gentlemen have opened 
a@ real estate office in the Ranney Block. 
Mr. D. C. Page will also practice his 
legal profession, with headquarters at the 
same place. 

Omer, Mich.—Judge Andrew C. Max- 
well and Miss Edna Merril] were recently 
married. 


Petoskey, Mich.—D. C. Page, attorney, 
has removed to Lansing, Mich. 

Chillicothe, Ohio.—Mr. Addison P. Min- 
shall, son of Judge Minshal! of the Su- 
preme Court of Ohio, was recently ad- 
mitted to the bar and will practice his 
profession in Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Major Robert Rich- 
ardson, the well-known attorney, is lying 
dangerously ill with Bright’s disease, and 
is not expected to live. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Crawford & Fehren- 
bach, attorneys, want $5,000 from the 
Memphis and Cincinnati Packing Com- 
pany for legal services. Judge Wright 
is hearing the case. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—Miss Nellie G. Rob- 
inson of Cincinnati, lawyer, is contesting 
in the Supreme Court of the United 
States the question of woman’s eligibility 
to the exalted position of notary public 
in the State of Ohio. The Supreme Court 
of Ohio has passed upon it, and said no, 
but the plucky young woman refused to 
take no for an answer. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Emmet Lee Coleman 
of Virginia, Fred William Green of Tink- 
ers’ Creek, Ohio; Charles John Gould, 
Bedford, Ohio, and Jerry R. Zmunt, 
Cleveland, Ohio. The above-named gen- 
tlemen graduated from the Western Re- 
serve Law School of Cleveland, where the 
degree of LL. B. was conferred upon 
them, and were admitted to the Ohio Bar 
by the Supreme Court on June 17. 

London, 0.—D. C. Badger, a former 
atterney of this town, is now a common 
pleas judge in Columbus, O. 

Massillon, Ohio.—W. E. N. Hemperly of 
this city has been admitted to the bar of 
Ohio by the examining committee ap- 
pointed by the Supreme Court for that 
purpose. 

Mansfield, Ohio.—Miss Jennie, daugh- 
ter of Capt. John F. Oliver, a prominent 


business man of Steubenville, Ohio, and- 


Roeliff Brinkerhoff, Jr., an attorney of 
Mansfield, Ohio, were married lately. 


Mesopotamia, Ohio.—Attorney E. H. 
Brigden and Miss Pear) Difford were re- 
cently married. 

Mount Gilead, Ohio.—The Circuit Court, 
before which proceedings in disbarment 
against John D. DeGolley for unprofes- 
sional conduct were held, acquitted the 
attorney. 


Toledo, Ohio.—Ex-Congressman Byron 
F. Ritchie of Toledo, D. D. Hare of Up- 
per Sandusky and D. D. Donovan of 
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Deshler, it is said will unite their law 
interests and establish a new firm in 
Toledo. All the parties are well known 
in this city, and are among the cream of 
the local Democracy. Each has a bril- 
liant record as a lawyer. 

Youngstown, Ohio.—The bills of Attor- 
neys L. W. King and M. A. Norris for 
$540 for services in the quo warranto 
proceedings against the city commission- 
ers were finally ordered paid by the City 
Council. 

Washington C. H., Ohio.—The marriage 
of Mr. Charles A. Reid of the law firm 
of Post & Reid to Miss Ollie, youngest 
daughter of County Treasurer George W. 
Patton and wife, on Tuesday evening, 
was quite a surprise to many of our peo- 
ple. 

Winchester, Ohio.—At a convention of 
the Brown-Clermont Common Pleas Dis- 
trict John M. Markley of Brown County 
was nominated for judge by acclama- 
tion. 

Kenosha, Wis.—Miss Emily Conti Kim- 
ball, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Julius 
Henry Kimball, was recently married to 
William S. Forrest, the noted criminal 
lawyer of Chicago. 

La Crosse, Wis.—W. H. Woodward of 
Madison, who was recently admitted to 
the bar, will open an office in the Ba- 
tavian Bank Building. 

Madison, Wis.—Miss Jean Pond Miner 
and Lawyer Alonzo Coburn of Chicago 
were recently married. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Edward F. Byron has 
been admitted to the Circuit Court Bar on 
motion of Hugh Ryan. 


— 


WESTERN STATES. 

Atchison, Kan.—Miss Daisy Barbee, a 
niece of B. P. Waggener, attorney for 
the Missouri Pacific, graduated with 
high honors from the law department of 
Washington University at St. Louis re- 
cently. She will return to Atchison soon 
and begin the practice of law here. 

Antonito, Col.—The law firm of Broyles 
& Brown has dissolved, Mr. Broyles re- 
tiring. 


Cripple Creek, Col.—Tiffany & Geyer 
is the name of a new law firm, th 
offices here and at Colorado Springs. 

Cripple Creek, Col.—Alden W. King- 
man, attorney, formerly a resident of 
this town, has removed to Colorado 
Springs. 


Silver Cliff, Col.—The law firm of Mc- 





Neeley & Watkins has dissolved. 
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Hays City, Kan.—The case of the State 
against County Attorney Miles Mulroy, 
charged with accepting bribes to drop 
prosecutions under the prohibitory liquor 
law, was tried recently in the District 
Court. Mulroy was acquitted, the jury 
not leaving their seats. 

Lebanon, Kan.—A. H. Gates, attorney, 
has been disbarred and has left the 
State. 

Wichita, Kan.—The Populists of the 
Middle District of the Appellate Court 
met here in convention and nominated 
Arthur W. Dennison, the present incum- 
‘bent, for Judge. 

Crookston, Minn.—Gov. Clough ap- 
pointed C. O. Christianson of Crookston 
as Judge of Probate for Polk County, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Judge C. W. Benson. 

Duluth, Minn.—I. Grettum, the land at- 
torney, was found guilty by the jury in 
the United States Court. The jury was 
out about one hour and a half. 

Duluth, Minn.—William D. Edson, one 
of Duluth’s young attorneys, who has 
been prominent in soctal circles, was 
joined in marriage to Miss Cora Fern 
Martindale, daughter of Mr. and. Mrs. 
Martindale of Otsego, Mich. 

Mankato, Minn.—Miss Lizzie Sparrow 
of this city and Attorney M. E. Culver 
of Middletown, Conn., were married at 
St. John’s Episcopal Church in the pres- 
ence of 500 guests. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—W. H. Tripp has 
removed to Cripple Creek, Col. 

St. Claud, Minn.—William T. Coe, a 
young attorney of Minneapolis, and a 
classmate of Theodore Clark of this city 
at the State University, was in town re- 
cently. Mr. Coe will be a candidate for 
the Republican nomination for the 
Legislature in the Thirty-first Dis- 
trict and if nominated in his district he 
will be elected. 

St. Paul, Minn.—L. D. Barnard was 
married the 27th ult. 


St. Paul, Minn.—F. M. Dudley, attor- 
ney for N. P. land department, returned 
from an extended trip East and West. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Corporation Attorney 
Darragh appointed Alfred E. Bowe as 
second assistant in his office, vice, Rob- 
ertson Howard. 


Sleepy Eye, Minn.—At the residence of 
the bride’s parents, Lida, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hugh McBain, was married 
to I. M. Olsen, junior member of the 
law firm of Somerville & Olsen. 


Hardin, Mo.—Bert Creel, attorney, a 
former resident of this town, has re- 
moved. Address unknown. 


Kansas City, Mo—Miss Carrie May 
Carroll, who recently graduated at the 
State University in law, was the first 
woman to graduate from the law depart- 
ment of that institution. She was en- 
rolled as a member of the Jackson 
County bar. 


Macon, Mo.—T sixteen strychnine 
pellets and being pumped out at the City 
Hospital] seems to be an ordinary inci- 
dent with Attorney Harry E. Moore of 
this city. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—Richard J. Garvey, 
the well-known machinist, has joined the 
great procession of lawyers who prac- 
tice at the Buchanan County bar. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Theodore C. Dutro, J. 
Campbell Cummings, Jr., Charles Von 
Weise, Benjamin Horton, jJr., and 
Charles J. Daly were enrolled as mem- 
bers of the bar. They are graduates of 
the St. Louis Law School. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Benjamin J. Horton, 
Jr., a graduate of the St. Louis Law 
Schoolof Washington University, was re- 
cently admitted to practice as an attor- 
ney in the United States Courts, on mo- 
tion of Gen. J. W. Noble. 


Tipton, Mo.—The law firm of W. P. 
Johnson & Son has dissolved. 
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Palmer, Neb.—The law firm of Beatty 
& Shipman has been dissolved. 


Plattsmouth, Neb.—Judge Ramsay is 
very sick and unable to hold court. 


Shelby, Neb.—I. D. McFadden, attor- 
ney, has removed to Hotchkiss, Cal. 


Wallace, Neb.—J. G. Beeler, attorney, 
has removed to North Platte. 


Oakes, N. D.—W. H. Ellis, attorney, 
has removed to Cedar Falls, lowa. 


Guthrie, Oklahoma.—Gov. Renfrow ap- 
pointed T. P. Clay Probate Judge of 
Greer County. 


Ashton, S. D.—E. W. Ryman, attorney, 
has removed to Fitzgerald, Ga. 


Ipswich, S. D.—H. C. Briggs, attorney, 
has removed to Albion, Mich. 


Woonsocket, S. D.—Hon. Samuel A. 
Ramsey, well known throughout South 
Dakota, has recently been appointed 
City Attorney of the city of Woonsocket, 
S. D., to succeed Hon. William F. Ken- 
field, who not long since was elected 
County Judge. Both gentlemen are 
graduates of the University of Michigan, 
the former in the law class of ’81, the lat- 
ter in the law class of ’71. 

Salt Lake City, Utah.—The law firm 
of Cherry & Cherry has been succeeded 
by Cherry & Timmany, with offices in 
the Commercial Block. 


Salt Lake, Utah.—Gov. Wells appoint- 
ed Hon. A. C. Hatch to fill the position 
of judge of the Fourth Judicial District, 
which was made vacant by the resig- 
nation of Hon. E. W. Wilson, tendered 
about ten days ago. 

Salt Lake, Utah.—Miss Ettie Ellerbeck 
and Mr. T. D. Lewis were married re- 
cently. It was a pretty June wedding, 
and the utmost sociability surrounded 
the happy event. The bride is a daugh- 
ter of Mrs. T. W. Ellerbeck and the 
groom a young lawyer of Salt Lake. 


— se—___ 


PACIFIC STATES. 


Eureka, Cal.—The jury in the second 
trial of the suit of S. M. Buck vs. the 
city of Eureka, before Superior Judge 
Hunter, brought in a verdict recently for 
the plaintiff for $4,700. On the firs: trial 
the plaintiff secured a verdict for $4,- 
300, from which the city appealed, and 
the Supreme Court reversed the judg- 
ment on the ground that the contract 
was void. 


The suit was originally brought to re- 
cover $7,000 extra attorney’s fees for de- 
fending the city against a suit for dam- 
ages growing out of the expulsion of 
Chinese from this city. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—E. J. Ensign, who 
was one of the Senate clerks in the last 
session of the Legislature, has opened a 
law office in this city in the offices of 
William J. Hunsaker in the Courier 
Building. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—Gen. A. R. Camp- 
bell, a well-known Republican orator, 
has become a raving maniac. He was a 
lawyer of high standing and a gifted 
orator. He came to this city from 
Kansas. Some months ago his wife died 
and his loss entailed great suffering. 
Constant brooding superinduced brain 
fever. He was examined before the in- 
sanity commissioners and was committed 
to the Highlands Asylum. 

North Cucamonga, Cal.—J. C. Lynch, 
formerly with the law firm of Duncan & 
O’Conor, Lasalle, Ill., now a resident of 
North Cucamonga, Cal., has been hon- 
ored with the Republican nomination for 
Lieutenant-Governor, 


San Bernardino, Cal.—Another attempt 
has been made to secure the release of 
Judge Charles Huse from the custody 
of the Highland Asylum authorities. 

San Francisco, Cal.—Mrs. Melinda 
Woodward has sued Attorney J. C. Bates 
for $10,000 damages for slander. 





ee 
San Francisco, Cal.—The marriage of 
Jule C. Gamage and Miss Lillian 1, 
Lewis was lately solemnized in St. John’s 
Church, Petaluma. Jule C. Gamage, the 
groom, is a prominent young attorney of 
this city, and his bride is the daughter 
of William A. Lewis, a prominent Peta. 
luma capitalist. 


Seattle, Wash.—Justice of the Peace 
William J. Caldwell, who has preside 
over one of the justice courts of the cj 
for the past three and a half years, has 
gone away, perhaps not to return, ang 
his affairs are in a mixed condition, 
While under the influence of liquor he 
purchased a ticket to New York and left 
for the East. 


Spokane, Wash.—Simon P. Domer of 
the Spokane bar and Miss Elizabeth 
Fera were recently married. 


Spokane, Wash.—Attorney William p. 
Fatten, formerly of Kalkaska, Mich., wil} 
open an office in this city. 


Spokane, Wash.—Capt. Wirt W. San- 
ders, a well-known attorney of this city, 
and Miss Minnie Allison of Albany, Ore, 
were married at St. Johns, Mont. 


Spokane, Wash.—W. J. C. Wakefield, 
the popular young attorney of Spokane, 
and Miss Louise Ammann were united 
in marriage at Tarrytown, N. Y., re 
cently. 


—_—~——— 


CANADA. 


Winnipeg, Man.—The law firm of Mac- 
donald, Tupper, Phippen & Tupper has 
been dissolved, Hugh J. Macdonald re- 
tiring. The business will be continued 
by the remaining members. 


Fredericton, N. B.—H. G. Prescott has 
opened a law office here and is kept pret- 
ty busy. 


Welland, Ont.—An important social 
event took place here on Saturday when 
Mr. W. J. Elliott and Miss Lizzie School 
ey were united in bonds of holy matri- 
mony at the English Church, Rev. Dr. 
John Stone performing the ceremony. 
Mr. Elliott is a prominent barrister of 
Toronto and the president of the Young 
Men’s Liberal Club of that city. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


The courthouse at Hoxie, Kan., was 
burned. All the records were destroyed. 





President Cleveland has appointed Wil- 
liam B. Childers, of Albuquerque, N. M, 
United States District Attorney for New 
Mexico. Mr. Childers is a son of Mr. J. 
B. Childers, of Pulaski, Tenn. 

The attorneys at the Allegheny Co ,Pa., 
bar presented one of the most novel 
events that has ever occurred in Pitts- 
burg. Saturday, June 20, a bicycle run 
was made for lawyers only. About two 
hundred lawyers participated in the 
event, 


A meeting of negro lawyers in Ken- 
tucky will be held in the office of Albert 
8S. White, 515 Court place, at noon, July 
22. The purpose of the meeting is to or- 
ganize a State Bar Association. The call 
is signed by Albert S, White and J. Al- 
len Ross. 


Prominent among the lawyers who will 
attend the convention of the National 
Bar Association in August are Lord Chief 
Justice Russell, Sir Frank Lockwood, Q 
C., M. P., ex-Solicitor-General of Eng: 
land; Montagu Quackenthorp, Q. C., and 
James Fox, who are leaders of the Brit- 
ish bar. 

Sixty-four applicants for admission te 
the bar of the District Supreme Court at 
Washington, D. C., were examined re- 
cently by the examining committee of 
the court. Six of the applicants were 
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colored. The usual character of ques- 
tions were asked, and the report of the 
committee is expected in a few weeky. 


The will of ex-Judge Abraham B. Tap- 

n, who died on June 1, has been pro- 
pated at the Surrogate’s office, New 
York. The estate distributed by the will 
amounts to more than $267, All the 
household effects, horses and carriages 
are left to his wife, and she is also to 
receive 60 per cent. of the personal prop- 
erty. 


A rumor which, it is said, comes from 
the offices of a well-known law firm of 
New York, with the head of which Presi- 
dent Cleveland is on most intimate terms, 
is to the effect that Grover Cleveland, 
Thomas B. Reed and Secretary Carlisle 
will, after March 4, 1897, establish a law 
firm in Chicago, to be known as Cleve- 
jand, Reed & Carlisle. 


“Sullivan’s Chicago Law Directory,” 
just issued, contains the names of 3, 
attorneys, as against 3,523 in 1895. Dur- 
ing the year eighty attorneys have left 
the city, and most of them have gone to 
Cripple Creek, Col. Ten lawyers have 
ceased the practice of law, and thirty- 
two have died during the year. About 
450 new names have been aded to the 
bar, and there are now 3,700 attorneys in 
actual practice in Chicago. 


Judge Remington of the Municipal 
Court in Rochester, N. Y., recently 
handed down a decision recognizing the 
Jewish Sabbath. A man named Martin 
secured an attachment against the stock 
in David Goldstein’s store to secure an 
indebtedness. The attachment was made 
returnable on a Saturday, but Goldstein's 
attorney asked for 'a dismissal because it 
was on the Jewish day of worship. The 
Judge holds that the grounds taken by 
Goldstein were legal. 


The Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune says: 
“The case of H. C. Truesdale against the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company came 
on before Judge Jamison recently. The 

laintiff brings the action to collect $30,- 

for services as attorney in the fore- 
closure suit of Seibert against the Minne- 
apolis and St. Louls Railroad Company. 
The action is virtually an appeal from 
the decision of Judge Lochren, in that 
portion where he allotted fees to the va- 
rious attorneys, Truesdale not being sat- 
isfied with his share.” 

A case fraught with unusual interest 
is on trial in the Circuit Court, at Mon- 
toe, Mich., before Justice Kinne. Dur- 
ing the life of the late Attorney John 
R. Rausch he handled as administrator 
and otherwise many thousands of other 
people’s money. Among moneys placed 
in his hands for investment was $3,500 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Custer, widow of Gen. 
Custer. Rausch is dead, and it turns 
out that the security for the investment 
of Mrs. Custer was taken in his own 
name, and no assignment of it to Mrs. 
Custer is discoverable. 


A Maine lawyer says that more crimes 
are discovered through the efforts made 
to prevent discovery than in any other 
way. The mind of the wrongdoer is not 
Satisfied with simply keeping still. It is 
uneasy and overcautious and leads its 
Owner pretty surely to do some act he 
would not have done if innocent. In just 
the same way shrewd business men read 
the minds of their debtors. Let an ap- 
parently prosperous man become serious- 
ly involved, and very often he will try 
to screen his real situation by doing 
things that imply a solvent condition 
oe for the purpose of deceiving his cred- 

s. 


Stephen J. Field, Associate Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
has had an experience of three-quarters 
of an hour under the Roentgen ray at 
San Francisco. Justice Field is troubled 





with an affection of the knee joint, which 
his physicians could not exactly define. 

The negative showed that the tibia and 
the femur have almost grown together. 
The hinge, so to speak, is practically so- 
lidified. The bones have not that clear- 
ness of outline shown in the normal knee. 
The result is a very gratifying demon- 
stration of the value of the X ray asa 
means of disclosing the nature, location 
and extent of an interior lesion. 


At the banquet given in his honor a few 
days ago by the Illinois Bench and Bar 
Association, Justice Brown of the United 
States Supreme Court made some very 
interesting statements relative to the 
we of business before that tribu- 
nal. 

He said that since the creation of the 
Intermediate Court of Appeals the Su- 
preme Court had been gradually catch- 
ing up with its business. The court is 
still about two years and a half behind, 
but Justice Brown believes that by the 
end of the next term it would not be more 
than a year behind, and that before long 
all cases carried to the Supreme Court 
can be promptly considered. 


Among the laws passed by Congress 
was one to change the time and places 
for the district and circuit courts of the 
Northern District of Texas. 

The district and circuit courts will be 
held as follows: 

At Dallas, in the county of Dallas, on 
the second Monday of January and the 
third Monday of May. 

At Waco, in the county of McLennan, 
on the second Monday of April and the 
third Monday of November. 

At Forth Worth, in the county of Tar- 
rant, on the first Monday of March and 
the third Monday in September. 

At Abilene, in the county of Taylor, 
on the third Monday of March and the 
third Monday in October. 

At San Angelo, in the county of Tom 
Green, on the fourth Monday of March 
and the first Monday in November. 


Judge William D. Dickey of the Su- 
preme Court has just been notified by the 
Assistant Secretary of War that a medal 
of honor has been awarded to him for 
gallant service in the war for the Union. 

In 1862 Judge Dickey, at the age of 
17, enlisted as a private in the Nineteenth 
New York Regiment, and served a three 
months’ term. Immediately afterward 
he re-enlisted as second lieutenant of the 
168th New York Regiment, served nine 
months, was promoted to first lieuten- 
ant, and then was commissioned captain 
in the Fifteenth New York Artillery, 
which, however, performed the duty of 
infantry. He served until the close of 
the war with credit. 

Returning home at the close of the 
war he again took up the study of law, 
which he had begun before enlisting, was 
admitted to the bar, and practiced his 
prefession until he was elected to the 
Supreme Court last Fall. 


There is a fallacy current on men’s lips 
and in their newspapers against which I 
distinctly and earnestly protest. It is 
said when the members of a State Leg- 
islature, or even of the national Con- 
gress, are classified by numbers, that 
there are “too many lawyers” among 
them, I maintain that, for the pubiic 
good, that there are not nearly law- 
vere enough. It denends a little upon 
what you call a lawyer, and these esti- 
mates are based on every man’s attribu- 
tion of himself to this class or that. No 
better evidence, indeed, could be desired 
that more lawyers are needed in making 
our laws than is afforded by the laws 
that are actually made. Examine the 
annual—or biennial—volumes of any 
State, the one, for example, that you 
are best acquainted with, and say then 
if you find there any, the slightest, work 
which seems to you as if it could have 
come from the hand of a jurist.—Theo- 
dore Bacon to Yale Law School Seniors. 





One of the last bills passed by the 
Senate was in regard to contempt of 
court. While it was connected with and 
grew out of the Debs case in point of 
fact, it took a wider range, and took in 
its scope other classes of cases. The 
theory that contempt of court necessarily 
took in only indignity in court is widely 
entertained. Contempt of court, how- 
ever, may happen and the offender be in 
another city. 

It is an old English principle, and as 
old as the law itself, that judges of all 
tribunals must hold in themselves re- 
dress from contempt of court. In no 
other way can the dignity of the bench 
be preserved. In many cases instant 
punishment is meted out, either by fine 
or imprisonment, it being optional with 
the Judge as to amount or severity of the 
sentence. 


The bill which the Senate passed does 
not take away from the Judge any of his 
prerogatives. It is in a certain class of 
cases where liability to abuse of judicial 
authority exists that the bill proposes 
to give the right of trial by jury. 


A list of veteran lawyers in the State 
of Connecticut, who are 70 years old or 
older, forty-one in number, has been col- 
lected by William Cothren of Woodbury, 
Conn., an honorary graduate in 1847. 

The Yale men given are as follows: 
John T. Wait, ’71, honorary degree, 85 in 
August, 1896, is the oldest lawyer in the 
State. John Hooker, ’37, of Hartford, 80 
years old is the second. Mr. Cothren is 
the senior member of Litchfield County. 
John W. Webster, ’44 L. S., of Water- 
bury, 79, of New Haven County, and 
George W. Warner, '43, of Bridgeport, 75, 
of Fairfield County. Others are John D. 
Park, ’60, honorary degree, of Norwich, 
78; Elisha Carpenter, ’68, honorary de- 
gree of Hartford, 72; Joseph R. Hawley, 
86, honorary degree, of Hartford, 70 
in August, 1896; David F. Hollis- 
ter, ‘51, of Bridgeport, 74, and 
Charles R. Ingersoll, °‘40, of New 
Haven; Henry B. Harrison, ’46, of New 
Haven; John C. Hollister, '40. of New 
Haven; William B. Wooster, ’46 L. S., of 
Derby, and Stephen W. Kellogg, ’46, of 
Waterbury, all 70 years of age. 


“The Law Times” of London publishes 
an article by a well-read lawyer who is 
a special student of Shakespeare’s writ- 
ings. He endeavors to establish that the 
play “Hamlet” bears strong internal evi- 
dence of having been written by a law- 
yer. He quotes especially from Polonius, 
who uses many familiar legal phrases. 
For instance, he says: “Behind the arras 
I will convey myself to hear the process,” 
and the writer underscores the words 
“convey” and “process” as legal terms. 
He says that not only did Bacon compile 
an “abridgment,” but Hamlet appar- 
ently ed one, for he says: “For 
look where my abridgment comes.” He 
was also, according to the author, fond of 
legal matters, for he says: “Bring in the 
recorders—the recorders! Let me see 
one!” judging that if he could see one, he 
could form an opinion of them all. The 
recorders would appear from the context 
to be musical instruments, but the legal 
author suggests that the same reasoning 
would apply to the local judges, who 
were also called recorders. The ingeni- 
ous and humorous style of the writer 
lends additional interest to his article 
on Shakespeare’s law. 


Who can imagine anything more un- 
likely than a deaf and dumb lawyer? 
Was ever such a misfit profession for a 
deaf-mute? 

There has been just one such admitted 
to the bar in the United States, and now 
another applicant for license to practice 
bobs up in California. His name is Wil- 
liam Egan, and he lives at Alameda. He 
is a printer.. Deaf-mute printers are not 
scarce. They are always nicknamed 
“dummy,” and they are to’be found in 
the composing rooms of many large 
newspapers. 
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Egan is a native of San Francisco, and 
is 25 years o]d. His parents died when 
he was young, and he was sent to the 
Institution for the Deaf at Berkeley. 
There he learned the printers’ trade and 
has had no difficulty in earning a liveli- 
hood since he left there. 

But Mr. Egan hopes to be able to 
speak. He was not born a deaf-mute, 
and hence the only reason he cannot talk 
is because he never heard speech. When 
very young he went to Panama with his 
mother by steamer. During the voyage 
he fell down the companion way and 
_ accident deprived him of his hear- 
ing. 


The marriage recently of Miss Titus, 
the first woman admitted to the bar by 
any New York court, may be conducive 
to greater popularity of the profession 
among young women. Matrimony has 
frequently led to law, but it may not be 
generally known that law as frequently 
leads to matrimony among the young 
women who are admitted to the bar. 
Some of the older women lawyers, among 
whom were Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, were al- 
ready married when they obtained a 
reputation at the bar, but Miss Alice 
Jordan, Miss Bessie Bradwell, Miss Net- 
tie Cronise and other young women 
whose names are familiar on the rolls 
of women attorneys were married not 
long after they became members of the 
bar, and some of them are engaged with 
their husbands in the practice of the pro- 
fession. Some of the young women have 
found husbands among the members of 
their classes in the law schools, and 
others among those engaged in other oc- 
cupations. So far as the records of the 
women who have become lawyers have 
been made public, the marriages appear 
to be happy ones, and the couples have 
resisted any temptation which may have 
arisen in default of other legal occupa- 
tion to engage in litigation among them- 
selves. 





LAWYERS IN TROJBLE. 


Joseph Spradling, a young attorney of 
Louisville, was arrested at Cynthiana, 
Ky., for obtaining money under false 
pretenses. 


The Bar Association of Boston filed 
a petition to disbar C. P. Dunbar for 
alleged misconduct in testifying in a 
suit on a note for $47. The case was 
filed before Judge Dunbar in the equity 
sessions of the Superior Court. 


The Secretary of the Interior has is- 
sued an order disbarring from practice 
before the Department Charles Spaulding 
of Beverly, N. J., and James Spaulding 
of Syracuse, N. Y., formerly of Cort- 
land, N. Y., for alleged irregularities 
in connection with pension claims. 


James A. Quayle, wanted at Los An- 
geles, Cal., was arrested in St. Louis. 
He is charged with selling mortgaged 
property. Quayle is an attorney and is 
said to have taken part in the famous 
Cronin case at Chicago. He is 32 years 
old, a neat dresser and a fluent talker. 


Jeanette C. Starr, Louisa I., Conrad, 
Laura, William E., Jessie D. and Bertha 
E. Starr and Grace J. McFetridge are 
complainants in a bill filed in the Circuit 
Court, Chicago, against Attorney S. R. 
Hurford, charging him with betraying 
trust relation, with forging notes 
amounting to $35,000 and of defrauding 
the estate of nearly $300,000. 

unl 

Attorney Benjamin Staunton of Den- 
ver, Col., was arrested by officers of 
Cowell’s Court on a warrant charging 
embezzlement. A. C. Edmonds, an Eng- 
lishman, caused the issuance of the com- 
plaint, alleging that he gave Staunton a 
draft for $484 to collect, and that Staun- 
ton returned him only $300. The attor- 
ney was released on bonds pending a 
hearing. 





Attorney J. M. Beale of Beaver, Pa., 
was arrested charged with embezzle- 
ment by W. J. Beckerstaff, proprietor 
of the Hotel Spegerer, in Rochester. In 
the testimony the proprietor stated that 
he had given Beale $400 to invest in 
building and loan stock, and that he had 
appropriated the money for himself. 
Beale was taken before Justice of the 
Peace John B. Young, when he gave bail 
in the sum of $1,000 for a hearing at 
court. 


Henry M. Herbert of Lagrange, Ind., 
an attorney, until recently secretary and 
treasurer of the Lagrange Butter Tub 
Company, was arrested on three indict- 
ments. One alleged false pretenses in 
obtaining a mortgage to secure a loan; 
another alleged embezzlement, in that he 
converted $3,500 of the company’s money 
to his own use, while the third was for 
larceny, in taking from another’s custody 
a ten-horse engine. Mr. Herbert gave 
bonds. 


Lawyer John F. Dorthy was recently 
disbarred from the practice of his profes- 
sion in the courts of the State of New 
York, the decision in the matter having 
been handed down just a year, lacking 
one day, after the case was presented 
to the General Term by the Rochester 
Bar Association. The Appellate Court 
fully sustains the report of Referee Clar- 
ence A. Farnum, ex-County Judge of Al- 
legany County, recommending Dorthy’s 
disbarment. 

Lawyer William W. Pancoast has been 
denied a new trial by the Supreme Court 
of Fargo, N. D., and will be sentenced 
to be hanged. 

Several years ago Pancoast wrecked 
a bank at Medina and disappeared. He 
was next heard from at Mandan, N. D., 
about two years ago, where he was go- 
ing under the name of Myron W. Kent, 
and was on trial on the charge of mur- 
dering his wife. It was claimed that he 
had hired an ignorant foreigner to shoot 
his wife. 


This man was convicted, and is now 
serving a life sentence, and Pancoast 
must pay the extreme penalty. The 
convicted man’s father died a few weeks 
ago. Pancoast’s first wife was a Miss 
Terrill, whose father was at one time 
one of the proprietors of the Forest City 
House, Cleveland. 


Cornelius Smith, one of the foremost 
lawyers of Lackawanna County, was dis- 
barred at Scranton, Pa., in an opinion 
handed down by Judge Edwards, in 
which Judge Archibald concurred. The 
disbarment proceedings are the outcome 
of the famous Jennings case, resulting 
from the Mud Run disaster on the Le- 
high Valley Railroad several years ago. 
Smith wrote a letter to Judge Gunster, 
in which hé found fault with the action 
taken by the Judge in striking off Smith’s 
appeal from the finding of the arbitra- 
tion, who awarded $15,000 damages 
against him for libel in a suit brought 
by Attorney Ira H. Burns, and which 
also originated in charges made during 
the trial of the Jennings case, and were 
made a part of the statement of the case 
when brought before the Supreme Court. 
Mr. Smith will appeal the case. 


Pittsburg, Pa.—Three suits for the em- 
bezzlement of $17,000 were entered re- 
cently against ex-City Attorney W. C. 
Moreland and his assistant, W. C. House, 
before Alderman MecMasters. This 
amount of shortage is all that can come 
under the law of limitation, although 
the amount in reality is much greater. 
The aggregate approximates between a 
quarter and a half-million dollars. 

Should the Grand Jury find true bills 
on these three counts the defendants 
will have twelve charges to answer in 
court. The defendants gave bail in $10,- 
000 each on the charges entered to-day. 
Their trial will probably take place at 
the present term of court. Controller 
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Gourley is authority for the statement 
that councils will be asked to appropriate 
$50,000 to cover the ex-City Attorneys’ 
shortages, for which the city is liable 
in the matter of damages for street open- 
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The Rev. Lyman Abbott of Brooklyn 
preached the baccalaueate sermon at the 
graduation class of 1896 at Harvard Uni- 
versity 


After finishing an interesting pro- 
gramme the Albany Law School closed 
its exercises at Odd Fellows’ Hall, Al- 
Albany, N. Y., last month. A large number 
graduated. 


The 120th annual commencement at 
Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J. 
took place recently, bringing to a close 
the exercises and festivities of a most 
delightful week. 


Dr. Chauncey M. Depew recently de- 
livered an eloquent address on the legal 
profession at a banquet given by the 
alumni of the St. Louis Law School, 
a synopsis of which will be found on 
another page. 


The Academy of Music at Philadelphia 
was filled to its utmost capacity with 
graduates of the University of Pennsy!- 
vania and their friends, gathered to wit- 
ness the 140th annual commencement. A 
large class graduated in the law depart- 
ment. 


The Phi Delta Phi Fraternity of the Law 
Department, Iowa City, enjoyed a roy’ 
dinner at the Kirkwood. This was the 
third annual function of its kind. Judge 
Granger of the Supreme Court was & 
guest of honor, and was initiated into 
the fraternity. 
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Fifty-one applicants passed the bar 
examination at Trenton, N. J., thirteen of 
whom became counselors at law. 

Among the number who passed the ex- 
amination was George A. Douglas (col- 
ored) of Newark. He is the second of his 
race to be admitted to the bar of New 
Jersev. 

Seventy-three law students were exam- 
{ned in law at the equity term court 
room, on the seventh floor of Powers 
plock, Rochester. N. Y. The examina- 
tions were conducted by W. P. Goodelle 
of Syracuse and Franklin M. Donahue of 
Albany of the State Board of Law Ex- 
aminers. 


The graduating exercises of the law 
and undergraduate departments of the 
Washington University, St. Louis, were 
held in the Germania Theatre. The Rev. 
F. L. Hosmer made the opening prayer, 
and Chancellor W. 8S. Chaplin conferred 
the degrees. The orators and essayists 
were Henry Homer Oberschulp, A. B.; 
Louis Lyon Brinsmade, B. S.; Sarah 
Elizabeth Long, A. B., and Harry Barton 
Hawes, LiL. B. 


The twenty-fifth annual commence- 
ment of the law department of the 
Georgetown University was held June 8 
in the new National Theatre at Wash- 
ington, D. C., where one of the largest 
audiences ever assembled on an occasion 
of that kind greeted the class of '96. One 
hundred and thirty-nine graduates re- 
ceived their diplomas from President 
Richards. The address was delivered by 
Judge McComas. The members of the 
Supreme Court were in attendance, and 
many influential members of the bar. 


Secretary Hoke Smith’s impromptu 
speech to the graduating class at Athens, 
Ga., was a feature of commencement. 
The Chancellor had already declared the 
exercises finally closed, when the audl- 
ence, seeing Mr. Smith upon the stage, 
insisted on his making a short address. 

Thirty-one members of the graduating 
class were admitted to the bar at a spe- 
cial session of Clarke Superior Court, con- 
vened by Judge Hutchins for the special 
purpose of admitting the young men to 
practice in the courts of the State. 


The Bulletin of the Richmond College 

w Department announces that thirteen 
students have had the degree of bachelor 
of law conferred upon them at the com- 
mencement. 

The future lawyers are C. A. Ashby, 
Russell Bargamin, Louis Casabona, E. R. 
Chesterman, W. D. Evans, Elben C. 
Folks, G. A. Hansom, R. A. Hutchinson, 
B. A. Lewis, Emmett Seaton, Cary Ellis 
Stern and Geddes Winston. 

All of these gentlemen have passed ex- 
amination before the circuit judges, and 
& majority of them will enter upon the 
Practice of law immediately. 


The first annual banquet of the Den- 
ver Law Schoo] Alumni Association was 
held at the Windsor Hotel. Mr. E. A. 
Barnum of the class of '95 acted as 
toastmaster and introduced the speakers 
of the evening in a most happy manner. 
Bright speeches were the feature of the 
evening, and in responding to the toasts 
the speakers demonstrated that elo- 
quence is by no means confined to the 
older members of the profession. 

Between thirty and forty members 
were present, including the faculty, and 
toasts were responded to by A. W. Gil- 
lette, Vernon Beggs, J. F. Galbraith, Jr., 
F. T. Harvey, H. L. Shattuck, Mary F. 
Lathrop and Chancellor McDowell. 


The annual commencement exercises of 
St. Francis College were held the last 
Week in June at the Park Theatre, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The auditorium could not con- 
tain half the people who desired to be 
Present at the affair. It was simply im- 
Possible to let more in, as all the seats 
were taken, while the aisles were choked, 
80 that those who came after 3.30 had to 
be turned away. 

Bishop McDonnell presided, and sat on 
the stage surrounded by the faculty of 











the college and visiting clergy. The 
stage was bedecked with a variety of 
palms, ferns and potted plants, which 
had been arranged with taste. 

The address to the graduates was de- 
livered’ by Rev. R. E. Burke, Phillips- 
burg, N. J. 


The second commencement exercises of 
the Franklin T. Backus Law School were 
held in Beckwith Church, on Fairmount 
street, near Euclid avenue, Cleveland. A 
select audience attended. The graduates, 
seven in number, upon whom was con- 
ferred the degree of bachelor of laws, 
were Emmet Lee Coleman, Charles John 
Gould, Frederick William Green, Max Jo- 
seph Rudolph, Charles Herbert Taylor, 
Joseph Herman Wenneman and Jerry R. 
Tremont, 

President Thwing presided and award- 
ed the diplomas. Selections were given 
by the Adelbert Glee Club, and elicited 
frequent applause. 

Rev. Hiram Collins Haydn, pastor of 
the Old Stone Church, delivered an ad- 
dress on “The Triumph of Reason and 
Conscience Over Brute Force in Interna- 
tional Relations.” 


The Austin Abbott Club, New York 
City—A new organization under this 
name has been formed at a meet- 
ing of the alumni of the Univer- 
sity Law School, for the purpose 
of “The systematic and_- scientific 
study of law, both in its theoretical 
and practical aspects, and the promotion 
of social and professional intercourse 
among its members.” Papers will be 
read before the club at its monthly meet- 
ings, and various forms of entertain- 
ment are to be provided by the Commit- 
tee on Management. In giving the club 
its present name the purpose has been 
to perpetuate the memory of one of our 
greatest law writers and teachers. The 
membership is limited to holders of the 
degree of LL.M., and to such matricu- 
lates of the pust-graduate course uz tre 
University Law School as may be duly 
elected. The officers for the first half 
year are Carlos-C. Alden, LL.M., presi- 
dent; Hon. George F. Roesch, LL.M., 
vice-president; George E. O’Hara, LL.B., 
secretary, and Walter R. Eaton, LL.M., 
and H. Gerald Chapin, LL.M., associate 
managers. : 


The graduation exercises of the class 
of 1896, Dartmouth College, were held 
June 24. The following took part in the 
literary programine: A. T. Smith, Dover; 
T. C. Ham, East Barrington; Moses H. 
Hoyt, Fitchburg, Mass.; Louis 8S. Cox, 
Manchester. G. C. Richards, Salem, 
Mass.; H. D. Lakeman, Nashua; R. H. 
Fletcher, Hanover. 

The degree of Master of Arts was con- 
ferred upon Warren Fenno Gregory, 
Hartford, Ct.; Alfred Marshal] Hitch- 
cock, Hanover, N. H.; Katharine Mor- 
dantt Quint, Dover, N. H. 

Miss Quint receives her degree after a 
year of resident study. She is the first 
woman to receive a degree from Dart- 
mouth. Her father is the Rev. Dr. Quint 
of Boston, one of the trustees of the in- 
stitution. 

Honorary degrees were conferred as 
follows: 

LL. D.—Alonzo P. Carpenter, Concord; 
James B. Richardson, *57, Boston; Wil- 
liam W. Godding, Washington, D. C. 
D. D.—Roger M. Sargent, ‘46, St. Louis; 
John W. Churchill, Andover, Mass.; Bur- 
ton W. Lockhart, Manchester. A. M.— 
Charles T. Lilley, Lowell, Mass.; Charles 
H. Taylor, Boston; Henry E. Cobb, New- 
ton; Charles M. Williams, Lowell; Al- 
bert L. Lane, Chicago. 

The Rev. Dr. Cyprus, ’64, of Nashua 
was re-elected Dartmouth alumni trus- 
tee. 


The American Lawyer acknowledges 
the receipt from G. Walter Meade, one of 
the plaintiff's attorneys in the Practice 
Court of the Detroit College of Law, of a 
very unique motion, one that no judge 
would refuse. The motion is as follows: 

“State of Michigan, in the Practice 
Court of the Detroit College of Law, the 
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Junior class vs. the senior class: Motion 
to Devour. 

“Gentlemen: Now comes the plaintiff 
in the above entitled cause, and moves 
the court, now here, that the defendants 
show cause why they should not demol- 
ish, devour and make away with their 
part of the following particularly item- 
ized viands, and partake also, in a tem- 
perate degree (they being the judges of 
that fact), of the several courses and 
cigars herein provided, and that they go 
not hence until they are entirely satis- 
fied that their coming has been good for 
the body as well as the soul. 

“THE JUNIOR CLASS, DETROIT COL- 

LEGE OF LAW.” 

Toasts (the docket), Hon. Philip T. Van 
Zile, toastmaster; “Faculty,” Hon. Jas- 
per C. Gates; “Our To-Morrows,” Mr. 
Paul E. Davis; “The Judiciary,” Hon. 
Robert E. Frazer; “The Junior Class,” 
Mr. George Donaldson; “The Legal Pro- 
fession,” Hon. William C. Maybury; “The 
Senior Class,” Mr. Templeton P. Twiggs; 
“The Board of State Law Examiners,” 
Hon. Russel C. Ostrander; “The Press, 
Like the Poor, Always “with Us,” Hon. 
Frank H. Hosford; “The Alumni,” Mr. 
Howard B. Bloomer. 


The annual meeting of the Harvard 
Law School Association was held in the 
rooms of the Bar Association, Federal 
Building, Boston. 

The president, James C. Carter of New 
York, having declined a re-election, the 
position was filled by the election of 
Joseph H. Choate of New York to the 
place. The vice-presidents are un- 





changed. Louis D. Brandeis was re- 
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elected secretary, and Philip S. Abbott 
was re-elected treasurer. The new mem- 
bers of the Council (elected for four 
years) are: Austen G. Fox of New York, 
Gordon T. Hughes of New York and 
Charles B. Barnes of Boston. 

The treasurer reported a membership 
of between eighteen hundred and nine- 
teen hundred, and a cash balance on 
hand of $3,200, besides $4,000 invested in 
the life membership fund, an increase of 
$1,700 in this fund. 


The Summer Law School, ee of 
Virginia, 1896, will begin July 15, 1896, 
at Charlottesville, Va. The University of 
Virginia was the first of the numerous 
Summer schools commenced in this coun- 
try. The idea originated with the late 
rau John B. Minor of the university in 

Mr. Justice Harlan of the Supreme 
Court of the United States will deliver 
to the students of the Summer law 
school a course of lectures on constitu- 
tional law. This course will be open to 
all members of any of the three regular 
classes, without extra charge. The lec- 
tures in class 1 embrace, among other 
important subjects, principal and agent, 
husband and wife, contracts, and per- 
sonal property. Class No. 2 embraces 
common law and equity, pleading and 
practice and the law of corporations. 
Class 3, for Virginia students and prac- 
titioners only. This class will be de- 
voted to the study of the statutes of Vir- 
ginia. 

Additional information can be ob- 
tained from either W. M. Lile or R. C. 
Minar, Charlottesville, Va. 

Amherst College celebrated recently its 
seventy-fifth annual commencement. 
Bishop Frederick D. Huntington (39) of 
Syracuse, N. Y., presided at the alumni 
dinner in the Pratt Gymnasium immedi- 
ately after the graduation exercises in 
College Hall, and the principal address 
was made by his classmate, Rev. Dr. 
Richard S. Storrs, pastor of the Church 
of the Pilgrims of Brooklyn. A much 
larger number of alumni than usual was 
present. 

The graduating exercises of the De- 
troit College of Law were held in Y. M. 
C. A. Hall. Despite the windstorm, a 
large crowd gathered to listen to the wit 
and oratory of the annual launch of law- 
yers into this struggling world. 


The society of Alumni of Richmond 
College, Richmond, Va., held their annual 
banquet lately at the Jefferson. The oc- 
casion was graced by the presence of a 
large number of members of the society, 
the president of the Board of Trustees. 
Hon. J. L. M. Curry, the faculty and 
president of the college, Mr. F. W. Boat- 
wright, and a number of distinguished 
ministers, lawyers, and others from a 
distance. 

The first speaker was Mr. J. H. Binford 
of th's city, who spoke on behalf of the 
graduates of the college, making a very 
neat and appropriate address. 

President Boatwright then read to the 
alumni the names of the thirteen gradu- 
ates in the law class, and introduced each 
one to the audience. 

Dr. Pitt then called upon Prof. John B. 
Minor, instructor in law at the college, 
who spoke in behalf of the law graduates, 
making a concise and interesting speech. 

Following Prof. Minor’s address the fol- 
lowing persons were nominated and elect- 
ed members of the Alumni Society: Prof. 
John B. Minor of Richmond, H. W. 
Strawley, Col. John B. Cary, R. H. Bow- 
den, and Mr. J. H. Johnson. 

The next speaker on the programme 
was Dr. J. L. M. Curry, who spoke with 
his accustomed vigor and sound com- 
mon sense, giving good advice to the 
young men just enter:ng life, and discus- 
sing ways and means for the future 
growth and development of the college. 

President F. W. Boatwright of the col- 
lege, followed Dr. Curry, making an en- 
thusiastic address, and predicting a great 
future for Richmond College. 

Prof. S. C. Mitchell, of the chair of 
Latin spoke next. His address was well 





delivered and full of sound sense. He 
was followed by Rev. Dr. James T. Dick- 
inson of New York, who made an exceed- 
ingly pleasing and instructive address, 
enlivened with amusing incidents. 

r. T. H. Edwards, a young lawyer of 
King William County, followed Dr. Dick- 
inson, and the exercises of the evening 
closed with a brief address from Col, John 
B. Cary. 

The sixty-fifth annual commencement 
exercises of Wesleyan University were 
held June 24 in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Middletown, Ct. The pro- 
gramme consisted of ten orations in com- 
petition for the Rich prize, interspersed 
with music by Pope’s orchestra of Hart- 
ford. The prize in question was awarded 
to George Miles Moody, Fort Plain, N. Y. 
His oration was on the social opportunity 
of the Church. 

Degrees were then conferred as follows: 
Master of Science—William Merrill Es- 
ten, subject, biology; Robert Elmer Hen- 
dershot, subject, mathematics; Rupert 
Henry Hipkins, subjects, physics and 
mathematics. Master of Arts—Charles 
Spaulding Aldrich, subjects, philosophy 
and English literature; Norman Ever- 
ett Gilbert, subjects, physics and mathe- 
matics; Albert Emery Loveland, subject, 
biology; Samuel Bowman Opdyke, sub- 
ject, middle and modern English litera- 
ture. 

The honorary degree of M. S. was con- 
ferred upon Charles Wesley Stiles, Ph. 
D., of Washington, D. C. 

The honorary degree of D. D. was con- 
ferred on the Rev. Stephen Olin Benton 
of Fall River. Mass.; the Rev. Frank 
Bruce Lynch, M. A., of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
the Rev. Warren Lanning Hoagland, M. 
A., of Passaic, N. J.; the Rev. William 
L. Watkinson, M. A., of London, Eng- 
land 

The honorary degree of LL. D. was con- 
ferred upon Prof. John Williams White, 
Ph. D., of Harvard University. 

First grade in scholarship was given 
to Miss E. R. Graves and C. S. Leaven- 
worth. Honorsin the special depart- 
ments were given as follows: Philoso- 
phy, to J. L. De Foreet; Romance lan- 
guages, A. J. Kellog; history. J. A. An- 
derson, O. W. Hill and J. F. Searles; bi- 
“orev. G. L. Tirrell, G. W. Norton and L. 
G. Inglis. 

In the afternon the annua! alumni com- 
mencement luncheon was served in the 
gymnasium. About 250 covers were laid. 
The toastmaster of the dav was Attor- 
ney-General Hancock of New York. The 
evening closed the commencement festiv- 
ities with President Raymond’s reception 
to the graduating classes. alumni and 
friends. A large number of guests were 
received and entertained. 

The anniversary exercises of the Yale 
Law School were held June 22 in the new 
building. The address was given by 
Theodore Bacon of Rochester, N. Y. 

The dean announced the following 
prizes and honors for the year: 

Townsend prize ($100)—To the senior 
who shall write and pronounce the best 
oration at graduation. John L. Hall, Yale 
University, 1894, of New Haven. 

Jewell prize ($50)—To the senior who 
receives the highest marks at his final 
examination. Ernest Knaebel, B. A., 
Yale University, 1894. 

Munson prize ($50)—For the best grad- 
uating thesis by a senior. Ernest Knae- 
bel, B. A., Yale Univers‘ty, 1894, with 
special honorable mention of Francis Jo- 
sephe Karful. 

Betts prize ($50)—To the junior who re- 
ceives the highest marks at his examina- 
tion. Christopher Lester Avery, B. A., 
Yale University, 1893. 

Wayland prize ($50, $30, $20)—To those 
three members of the Yale Kent Club 
(from the senior class) who, at a public 
competitive debate, are pronounced first, 
second and third in excellence as debat- 
ers. First prize, Herbert Humphrey Kel- 
logg, B. A., Yale University, 1894; second 
prize, Ernest Gray Smith, Ph. B., Lafay- 
ette College, 1 ; third prize, William 
on Tibbs, Ph. B., Colorado College, 





BOOKS © 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
CORPORATION ATTORNEYS 


AND 


CORPORATIONS 


FOR SALE BY 


WILLIAMSON LAW BOOK C0, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Amer. & Eng. Corp. Cases, 40 vols. & 2digests 
Angell & Ames on Corporations, 11th ed 
Abbott’s Dizest of Corporations, 2 vols., 1878 .. . 
Beach on Public Corporations, 2 vols., 1893 
Beach on Private Corporations, 2 vols., last ed... 
Boisot on By-Laws of Corporations, 1892 
Boone s Law of Corporation, 1882. 
Cook on Stocks & Stockholders, 1838, 2 vols 
Foot & Everett's Incorporated Co.'s, 1892, 3 vols. 
Harris on Damages by Corporations, 2 vols.,1892. 6,06 
ae eel Revision of ino Law of N.Y., 
Corp., 18%, paper.... 


ra... Semi-Annual mares wy Digest, 1892. 

Reno on Non-Residents and Foreign Cerp., 1892.. 

Spelling on Private Corporations, 2 vols., 1892.... 

Thompson on Liability of Stockholders, 1879 

Thompson on Liability of Officers and Agents of 
Corporations, 1880 


Tiedeman on Municipal Corporati. -ns, 1894. 

Wait on Insolvent Corporations, 1888 

Withrow's Am. Corp. Cases, 10 vols. & digest 
American Electrical Cases, 3 vols 

Croewell on Electricity, 1895 

Gray on Communication by Telegram, 1885 
Scott’s Jarnagin’s Telegraphs, 1868 

Lewis on Eminent Domain, 1888 

Randolph on Espinent Domain, 1864 

Baylies’ Masters’ Liab‘ty forlnjuries toServ'ts, 184 
Beach on Contributory Negligence, 2nd ed , 1892.. 


Jones onNeg'ce of lmposed Duties ofCarriers, 139. 
Morrell on City Negligence, 1887 

Ray on Negligence of Imposed Duties, 1891 

Sberman & Redfield on Negligence, last ed.,2 vols. 
Bennett's Fire Insurance Cases, 5 vols., 1729 to 1875. 12.50 
Berryman’s Digest of Insurance, 1888 .. . $0 
Bigelow's Life & Accident Ins. Cases, 5 vols., “1St1.. 
Clement’s Digest of Fire Ins. Decisions, 1893 

May on Insurance, 3rd last ed,, 2 vols 

Porter on Insurance, 1889 

Phillips on insu: ance, 5th ed , 2 vols., 1867 

Sansum & Berryman’s Digest of Ins., 1887, 2 vols. 


Amer. & Eng. KR. R. Cases, % vols. & 2-digests....1 
Booth on Street Railways, 1892 
Beach on Ratlways, 2 vois., 189) 
‘s Digest o' ihway Decisions, 1875 
way Decisions, vols, 1884... 


Rt 
ences & Private Crossings, 1992 
Law, 3 vols., 1885 


Negligence, 1 
Reid on Corporate Finance, 2 vols., 1896, (new) .. 
Above are al] in good second-hand order, wubail 


WILLIAMSON LAW BOOK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 
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HONORS. 


D. C. L., cum laude, William Frederick 
Foster, M. L., 1895. 

M. L. cum laude, Jokichi Masao, LL. B., 
University W. Virginia, 1895; Ambrose 
Irving Moriarity, LL. B., Yale, 189%. 


LL. B. summa cum laude, Ernest Knae- 
bel, B. A., Yale, 1894. 

LL. B. magna cum laude, Winthrop E4- 
wards Dwight, Ph. D., Yale, 1895. 

LL. B. cum laude, Raymond Holbrook 
Arnot, B. A., Yale, 1894; Edward Marvin 
Day, B. A., Yale, 1894; Bibb Graves, B. 
c, aie University of Alabama, 1 
James Ashworth Howarth, Jr.; John Hill 
Morgan, B. A. Yale, 1893; John Stephen- 
ee B. A., Wesleyan University, 

JUNIOR CLASS HONORS. 

Christopher Lester Avery, B. A., Yale 
University, 1893, Betts prize, class of 
1897; Roger Sherman Baldwin, B. A» 
Yale Wniversity, 1895; Samuel Fayet- 
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weather Beardsley, B. A., Yale Univer- 
sity, 1895; Nehemiah Candee, B, A., Yale 
University, 1893; Michael Gavin, 2d, B. 
A., Yale University, 1895; George Jay 
Gibson, Jr., B. A., Yale University, 1895; 
Michael Ambrose Kilker, Harry Warner 
Minor, David Edward Moulton, Francis 
Parsons, B. A., Yale University, 1893; 
Charles Frederick Peterson, John Wal- 
cott Thompson, B. A., Dartmouth College, 
1895; Henry Waterman, Ph. B., Cornell 
University, 1895; Arthur Ashford Wilder. 

The Rev. Joseph H. Twichell’s bitter al- 
jusion to the civil war and his criticism 
of the academic senior class, because 
they took their ivy from the tomb of the 
jate Gen. Robert Lee, have been the talk 
of the campus ever since. They are re- 
ceived with more and more disfavor by 
both graduates and undergraduates. 

The Yale obituary record of the year 
shows that the number of deaths re- 
corded is 129. The average age of the 
graduates of the academical department 
is 64%, years. The oldest living academic 

raduate is Benjamin Silliman, class of 
194. born Sept. 14, 1805. 

The Yale Law School faculty have 
voted that after July 1, 1898, no one will 
be admitted to the school who cannot 
read easy Latin. In exceptional cases 
the right is reserved to substitute a mod- 
ern language. 

The new Phelps gateway at Yale will 
be dedicated Oct. 9 under the auspices of 
the Classical Club. 

Prof. B. L. Gildersleeve of Johns Hop- 
kins University will deliver the principal 
address. Prof. Wilhelm Doepfeld, head 
of the American School at Athens, and 
and of the excavations in Greece, will be 
present at the dedication, and will speak. 

Invitations have been sent to leading 
classical scholars in this and other coun- 
tries, and it is expected that the dedica- 
tion of the Phelps Memorial will be a 
notable gathering of the leading schol- 
ars of the world. 


June 24th was commencement day at 
Harvard, when the great university for- 
mally launched forth upon the sea of 
life its hundreds of graduates armed 
with the degrees of the various depart- 
ments. 

The programme this year contained no 
new features. The rule against punches 
has forever shut out that old-time aux- 
iliary of the festivities, and the literary 
exercises and awarding of diplomas were 
held with the same dignified and im- 
pressive formality which has character- 


‘Jzed hundreds of other Harvard com- 
ymencement days. 


The exercises here were on the same 
The com- 
Mmencement speakers and their subjects 


» weye as follows: 


oration and salutatory, George 

, Chase; disquisition, Arthur Che- 
ney~Train, “Has Harvard College Tra- 
ditiens”’ disquisition, William Ains- 


‘worth Barker, “The First Commence- 


ment; dissertation, John Gorham Pal- 
frey,.“The Reaction Against the Clas- 


- sies;* eration, Raymond MacDonald Al- 
‘den, of.the Graduate School, “Philology 


and Life; oration, Philip, Henry Sav- 
age, of the Graduate School, “Two 
American. Authors;” oration, Henry Mc- 


‘Cabe -Dowling, of the Law School, 
‘“Ethics of the Law.” 


Following these came the presentation 
of degrees by President Eliot, addressing 
the candidates in Latin. The degree in 
course having been disposed of, the pres- 
the names of those 
upon whom had been conferred honorary 
‘degrees by vote of the Overseers earlier 
in the morning. 

The following honorary degrees were 
conferred: 

LL. D.—Gen--Nelson A. Miles, U. 8. 
A.; Judge Mason Webb, Maine Supreme 
Bench; Professor William Robert Ware, 
architect:: Alexander Graham Bell, in- 
ventor;- Professor William Gilson Har- 
low, botanist, -of- Harvard. 
~D> D.—M.- E- Bishop_John Heyl Vin- 
cent, of- Kansas; the Rev. Wesley Othe- 


_ Man Holway, the. senior chaplain of the 





U. S. Navy; the Rev. Minot J. Savage 
(now of New York). 

A. M.—John W. Muir, explorer; Wil- 
berforce Eames, histot!an; Booker T. 
Washington (colored), principal of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industria] Insti- 
tute (this is the first and only honorary 
degree ever conferred by Harvard on a 
colored man); Gordon McKay, Esq., in- 
ventor; Thomas Bailey Aldrich, littera- 
teur. 

This ended the day’s exercises. The 
graduates scattered to their class rooms 
to meet old chums at the various spreads. 

At 10 o’clock the Alumni Association 
met for business, and at 2.30 the com- 
mencement dinner was held in Memorial 
Hall. 

President Wetmore welcomed the 
alumni and spoke of the Harvard spirit. 
He spoke of the growth of Harvard in 
recent years and said that the prob- 
lems of popular government must be 
solved not by politicians, but by students 
of political economy. 

After the singing of “Fair Harvard” 
President Eliot was introduced and spoke 
briefly. He said that they had two great 
satisfactions at the university during 
the last year. One was the action of the 
governing body to the effect that here- 
after no one will be admitted to Harvard 
Medical Schoo] unless he has an aca- 
demic degree. The other was the recent 
establishment of the John Harvard fel- 
lowships and scholarships, which will 
make the stipends more accessible to the 
students. Addresses were made by Gov. 
Walcott, Gen. Miles, Rev. M. J. Savage, 
Senator Lodge, Booker T. Washington 
and others. 


ED ee 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


“Charitable Uses, Trusts and Donations 
in New York.” By Robert Ludlow 
Fowler. Published by the Diary Law 
Book Company, New York, N. Y. 

This work ie fresh from the press, and 
contains two hundred pages devoted to 
the earlier and modern common and 
statutory law of charitable uses, trusts 
and donations. The early English law of 
charities is discussed and citations noted 
as well as the law of the State of New 
York from 1777 to the present time. 

The book contains a table showing ref- 
erences to the new form of the law of 
real property. Thus the references in the 
treatise are fully adapted to the order 
of things which will ensue in New York 
State after Oct. 1, 1896, when the new 
law takes effect. Twenty pages are de- 
voted to forms and commentary. 

A table of cases cited has been carefully 
prepared, as well as titles of the principal 
statutes relating to benevolent, charitable 
and religious corporations, the date of 
enactment, as well as when the law was 
revealed. 

We believe this is the only work which 
has dealt with precisely the same topics, 
the American works touching very light- 
ly upon this branch of the law in the 
State of New York. 

This work, with the authorities col- 
lected, will save much time and labor, 
and will take its place among the useful 
books on the shelves in the office of the 
busy lawyer. 


“The Law of Real Property in Convey- 
ancing.” In two volumes. By Leon- 
ard A. Jones. (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston and New York.) 

We acknowledge the receipt of a new 
work on “The Law and Real Property 
in Conveyancing,” in two volumes, by 
Leonard A. Jones. 

The profession is so familiar with other 
works of Mr. Jones that it goes without 
saying that his latest work is equal in 
completeness in the subject it deals with 
as are any of his other works. 

This work does not attempt to treat 
with the subject of real property in its 





entirety, but is full and exhaustive in 
treating of such subjects as will make 
the work valuable to the courts and law- 
yers in active practice. 

Much attention seems to have been de- 
voted to those questions which have given 
the most difficulties, and which have 
caused the most litigation. 

The latest decisions of the different 
courts of last resort are fully cited. 

The disability of married women, in- 
fants and other persons, as well as dis- 
affirmance, is fully considered, 

No attempt has been made in the work 
to incorporate in or even touch upon the 
subject of “Mortgages of Real Property,”’ 
which is contained in another work by 
Mr. Jones, but this work seems to be 
complete within itself, and his work will 
undoubtedly be of great assistance to the 
courts and practicing lawyers. 





RECENT DEATHS. 


Judge J. E. Alsop died at his home, Lagrange, 
Ky., June 12. 

Judge Jules Dubus of New Iberia, La., aged 52 
years, dead. 

Judge Howell of New Orleans recently died at 
his home, aged’ 75 years. 


William H. Carbaley, late of Indianapol's, Ind., 
died recently at Colorado Springs, Col. 

Judge Palmer W. Smith died very suddenly 
at his home recently at Tampa, Ohio. 


R. M. Edwards, one of the best-known nota- 
ries public in San Francisco, is dead. 

George M. Bane, a distinguished attorney, was 
found dead im an outhouse at Lacon, Il. 


Ex-Judge Henry Simmons of Passaic, N. J., 
died at his home recently, aged 83 years. 


William P. Bennett, probate judge of Cass 
Semety died recently at sig home at Cassapol s, 


Frank N. Holmes, a member of the law firm 
of Holmes & Abell of Leonardtown, Md., died 
recently. 

Judge James N. Shell died at his residence, at 
Mexico, Mo., June 20. Judge Shell was a vet- 
eran of two wars. 

Ex-Liewtenant-Governor and promiment lawyer 
John Beverly Robinson died very suddenly at To- 
ronto, Camada, recently. 

Judge Edwin R. Moore died at his home at 
Adairville, Ky., im the 6lst year of his age, of 
a complication of diseases. 

Judge Richard H. Clark of Atlanta, Ga.. died 
recently. Judge Clark was an able jurist and 
was universally venerated. 

BE. B. Lemmon, formerly of Pealer, Titus & 
Lemmon, attorneys of Su r, Wis., died sud- 
denly in Duluth from typhoid fever. 

Herman E. Geisse, several years ago known 
as a bright attorney of Ripon, died at the 
insane asylum at Fond du Lac, Wis. 

T. Miller Reed, a prominent lawyer of Low- 
ville, N. Y., and well known and highly re- 
spected throughout Lewis County, died recently. 

George S. Green, a retired lawyer of Hart 
County, Kentucky, died at his home near Bear 
Wallw, from the effects of a stroke of paraly- 
sis. 

John A. Casto, a well-known attorney of Lin- 
coln, Neb., died from cancer of the stomach, 
from which he had been suffering more than a 
year. 


George Thomas Harris, late City Attorney of 
Dennison, Tex., died recently, after an illness 
i few days. He leaves a wife and four 

idren. 


Memorial services in honor of the late Judge 
O. P. Stearns, who died recently in California, 
were held in the Congregational Church at Du- 
luth, Minn. 

Judge Richard L. Campbell of Pensacola, Fia., 
one of the oldest and most distinguished mem- 
bers of the local bar, died recently after an 
iilness of many months. 

Ex-Congressman T. R. Hudd, died at his home 
in Green Bay, Wis., of paralysis of the heart. 
He was one of the best-known lawyers in the 
northern part of the State. 

Lucien B. Armour, a lawyer and one of the 
prominent Republicans of Madison County, died 
at his home in Morrisville, N. Y. He was a 
cousin of P. D. Armour of Chicago. 

Judge Ephraim J. Polk of Harrodsburg, Ky., 
a member of the Harrodsburg bar, 67 years of 
age, fell dead of heart disease in his office. 
He began the practice of law in 1858. 

At Dayton, Ohio, surrounded by his wife 
and daughters, the family physician and a few 
intimate friends, Judge Henderson Elliott passed 
peacefully away to heaven's high court. 

Ex-Probate Judge Dickinson was found dead at 
his residence at Hiawatha, Kan., tly. His 
death was caused by overexertion. The 4d 
was 70 years old, wealthy and prominent. 
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George H. Church of Waterville, N. ¥., is dead at 
the advanced age of r3 years 

John J. Shea of the law firm of O’Connor 
& Shea of ‘Manchester, N. H., died of peri- 
tonitis at Sacred Heart Hospital, June 20. He 
was 30 years old, and a native of Hudson, 
Mass. 

Judge Alexander Q. McGregor, a well-known 
and wealthy resident of Highlands, Col., and an 
ex-County Judge of Larimer County, was in- 
stantly killed by a bolt of lightning in Estes 
Park. 

Judge Alexander Q. McGregor, a well-known 
and wealthy resident of Highlands, Col., and an 
ex-county judge of Larimer County, was in- 
stantiy killed by a bolt of lightning in Estes 
Park recently. 

S. Shadle, one of the prominent attorneys of 
Lewiston, Pa., died at his home, aged 45 years. 
While a resident here he was a member of 
the bar in Lancaster County and of the United 
States Supreme Court. 

Capt. John Parker died at Williamsport, N. 
D. After the war he studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar of Polk County. In 1884 he 
removed to Dakota, where he continued to prac- 
tice law until his death. 

J. M. Wood of Fall River, Mass., president of 
the Fall River Bar Association, died, in his 66th 
year, of cancer in the stomach. He was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Aldermen in 1887 and was 
father of City Solicitor Wood. 

David D. O’Brien, a well-known lawyer of 
Chicago, was found dead in his office, having 
committed suicide. After writing letters to his 
wife and children, he turned on all the gas 
jets and died from asphyxiation. 

Charles P. Hurlburt of Macedon, N. Y., de- 
parted this iife June 13, 1896, at 11 o’clock 
Pp. m., aged 60 years. The cause of his death 
Was a cancer in the head, from which he had 
been a sufferer the past two years. 


Cc. M. Benson of Grand Forks, N. D., Judge of 
Probate of Polk County, committed suicide re- 
cently. Benson had been drinking heavily, and 
it is said he was $2,500 short in his accounts, 
and that he had committed forgery. 


William H. Ressell, of Brooklyn, N. Y., died of 
heart disease. Mr. Hissell was born in Rah- 
way, N. J., on Sept. 10, 1837, and was the 
second son of the Rev. Dr. John Rossell. 


Benjamin J. Akerman, a California pioneer, 
aged 70, and a brother of Amos T. Akerman, 
who was appointed Attorney-General of the 
United States by Gen. Grant in 1870, is dead at 
Oakland, Cal. He came from a noted New 
England family. 


W. S. Relfe, the well-known lawyer and ex- 
police commissioner, died at his residence, 912 
Ninth avenue, Seattle, Wash. About a year ago 
he entered into a copartnership with I. D. Mc- 
Cutcheon, with whom he was associated at the 
time of his death. 


Judge Benjamin F. Whidden of Portland, Me., 
died at the residence of his son, Dr. John W. 
Whidden, June 25. Judge Whidden was appointed 
by President Lincoln as United States Commis- 
sioner and Consul-General to Hayti on the recog- 
nition of that government in 1862. 


James Lawrence Whittier died recently at his 
Wome in Chattanooga, Tenn. Mr, Whittier prac- 
ticed law at Boston, subsequently went to Chi- 
cago, where he enjoyed a large practice. After 
the great fire he moved te Chattanooga, and 
occupied the position of editor of the ‘*Trades- 
man.”’ 


Col. Thomas W. Porter, a well-known and 
—— esteemed resident of Chelsea, Mass., and 
a lawyer of national repute is dead. ‘i hough a long 
resident of Ch he spent but little of time in 
this city, because of his extensive law business. 


Judge William Givan, of Greensburg, Ripley 
County, Ind., died very suddenly under pecuiiar 
circumstances. He had been attending church 
and he offered a supplication in which he 
pleaded with the Lord to make him better. The 
meeting was then dismissed, and Judge Givan 
went home, falling dead in his doorway. The 
a was 67 years o!d, and well known. He 
held several official positions, at one time being 
Circuit Judge. 


Judge Samuel Williams, president of the Citi- 
zens’ Bank of Watseka and one of the pioneers 
of Iroquois County, Ill,, died at his home in 
Woodland. He was born in Adams County, Ohio, 
July 11, 1820, and came to Winnebago County, 
Ill, in 1835. In 1842 he removed to Iroquois 
County with his family. He had held various 
local offices, the most important being that of 
judge, to which he was elected in 1861. He had 
a darge family relationship and was very popular 
throughout the county. 





Col. J. J. Norton, for eight years Circuit 
Judge for South Carolina, died at Walhalla, 
Ss. Cc. He was 61 years old. Judge Joseph J. 
Norton was born in Old Pendleton, S. C., June 
18, 1835, and was a descendant of William 
Norton, who came to South Carolina from 
Pennsylvania over a hundred years ago. His 
grandfather, Jephtha Norton, was a captain in 
the Revolution and a member of the Leg:siature, 
and his father, Capt. Miles M. Norton, was a 
merchant of large business at O!d Pickens 
Cc. H. 


Judge Weslie Ogden of San Antonio, Tex., died 
recently at his residence, 206 Lexington avenue. 
Judge Ogden was for many years an active 
member of the legal profession in Texas, having 
lived there for nearly twenty years. Some eight 
years ago Judge Ogden retired from active 
practice of his profession and had since lived 
a quiet life at his home. He was Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Texas under 
the administration of E. J. Davis as Governor, 
and during the closing year of his service was 
Chief Justice. He was a member of the court 
at the time the decision was rendered declaring 
the election of 1873 unconstitutional. 


DEATH OF LYMAN TRUMBULL. 


Ex-United States Senator Lyman Trumball died 
June 25 at his home in Chicago. Judge Trum- 
bull had been ill for some time. 

Lyman Trumbull was born in Colchester, Ct., 
Oct. 12, 1813. He had been a school teacher, 
lawyer, judge and member of Congress. While 
at the head of an academy in Georgia, he com- 
menced to read iaw, and was admitted to the 
bar in 1837. He moved to Belleville, Ill., and 
Started in to practice his chosen profession. 
In 1841 he was elected Secretary of State, and 
in 1848 was elected Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and in 1854 was sent to Congress. Before 
his term expired he took his seat in the Sen- 
ate, March 4, 1855. 

Judge Trumbull’s last appearance in court was 
before the Supreme Court of the United States 
as counsel for Eugene V. Debs and other officers 
of the American Railway Union. Judge Trum- 
bull was a man of profound learning, an emi- 
nent jurist, and occupied a position among the 
great laweyrs of the United States. He has ‘eft 
an enduring fame and has made the world better 
for having lived in it. 


GEN. BRISTOW DEAD. 


Gen. Benjamin Helm Bristow died of peritonftis 
at his residence, 27 West 530th street, New York 
city, after an illness of only a few days. Gen. 
Bristow was born in Elkton, Todd County, Ky., 
sixty-four years ago. After graduation at Jef- 
ferson College, Pennsylvania, in 1851, he stud- 
ied law and was admitted to the Kentucky bar 
two years later. He began practice in his na- 
tive town, but removed later on to Hopkinsville. 
At the beginning of the war, when the senti- 
ment of the State was undecided between se- 
cession and the Union, Mr. Bristow entered the 
Union Army as a lieutenant-colonel. He was 
engaged at the capture of Fort Donelson, and 
was wounded at Shiloh. Later he became colonel 
of the Eighth Kentucky Cavalry and he served 
through the campaign with distinction. While 
still in the army he was elected to the State 
Senate of Kentucky for four years, but he 
resigned after serving from 1863 to 1865. For the 
following five years he was United States Dis- 
trict-Attorney for the district of Louisville. On 
the organization of the Department of Justice 
in October, 1870, he was appointed Solicitor- 
General of the United States. In 1872 he re- 
signed this office to become attorney of the 
Texas Pacific Railroad, but after a short time 
he returned to Louisville to practice law. In 
1873 he was nominated for Attorney-General of 
the United States, but not confirmed. In June, 
1874, Gen. Grant appointed him Secretary of 
the Treasury, and he filled this office two years, 
resigning the office on account of private bus- 
iness. His warfare on the whisky ring was the 
feature of his administration. At the Republi- 
can National Convention, held in 1876, at Cin- 
cinnati, he was a leading candidate for the Pres- 
idential nomination, and received 113 votes on 
the first ballot. In 1878 he removed to New 
York, and in partnership with William Peet, 
Henry L. Burnett, William S. Opdyke and David 
Willcox, began the practice of his profession 
here. Last year he figured conspicuously in the 
income tax cases in opposition to the tax. He 
was a member of the Union, Union League, City, 
Metropolitan, Tuxedo and Down Town clubs, 
and had once been a governor of the Union 


Club and vice-president of the Bar Assoc!a- ' 


tion. Shortly a,ter it was organized he was 
president of the American Bar Association, and 
he was one of the original members of the 
Society of the Army of the Cumberland. ‘He 
leaves a widow, a daughter, Mrs. Eben S. Draper 
of Hopedale, ass., and one son, William B. 
Bristow of this city. 





es, 
——<——= 


Of Interest to Corporations, 


Tn many States of the Union laws have been enac’ ed 
prescribing certain duties to be performed by foreign 
corporations which contemplate doing business in such 
States, and affixing certain penalties for non com. 

liance, and, in some instances, going 80 far as to pro. 
ibit by judicial proceedings the enforceme: t of con. 
tracts entered into by such corporations that fail tocom. 
ply with the spirit of the law. 
nder these circumstances it is apparent that cor. 
porations, intending busi teide of the rre. 
spective States, should have som~ trustworthy method 
by which they can learn what requirements foreign 
States demand of them before they can legally operate 
their pusiness in such States. 

With that end in view THe AMERICAN LAwyer here 
appends a list of atterneys who are reliable men, and 
who will attend to the business of filing papers and 
give necessary advice as to all details made essential 

y the statutes of the States in which the affairs uf the 
corporation are to be operated. 
here it is required of such c rporations to «p-n ap 
office in the foreign state arrangements can be made 
with the attorneys in such States to utilize their office 
by designating it your office of business in such State, 
or some members of the law firm may be name: upon 
whom process may be served. 

Persons coming wittin the meaning of such laws can 
make arrangements with such attorney or attorneys 
for an annual fee for their services, which ought sotto 
be less than $10, nor more than $25 per annum 

The neglect to attend to those matters may deprive 
such — or corporations of the right to do busi- 
ness in :ome desirable State or territory, or prevent 
them from bringing suit in some important matter. 

Those attorneys, whose names and addresses are bere 
given, will advise you as to all requirements of thepro- 
vi-ions-of law pertaining to corporations that sel! their 
products in such State by means of traveling salesmen, 
or operating any business while having no branch 
office, or factory, or other business office coming with- 
in the purport of the statutes of such States. 


Alabama— 


Arkansas—ROSE, HEMINGWAY & ROSE, 314 West 
Markham street, Little Rock. 


California— 
Colorado— 
Connecticat— 
Delaware— 
Florida— 
Georgia— 
Tllinois— 
Iowa— 
Indiana— 
Kapsas— 
Kentacky— 
Louisiana— 
Maine — 
Maryland— 
Massachusetts— 


Michigan—SAYLES & SAYLES, Whitney Opera House 
Block, Detroit. 


Minnesota—HENRY M. FARNAM, 826 Guaranty Loan 
Building, Minneapolis. 

Mississippi— 

Missouri— 

Nebraska— 

New Jersey— 

New Mexico— 

New York— 

North Carolina—JOHN W. HINSDALE, Citizens Nat? 
Bank Building, Raleigh. 

North Dakota— 

Ohio— 

Oregon— 

Pennsylvania—TRYON H. EDWARDS, Philadelphia. 

South Carolina—WILLIAM MOSLEY FITCH, 44 Broad 
street, Char!eston. 

South Dakota— 

Tennessee— 

Texas— 

Vir ginia— 


Washin —BYERS & BYERS, Safe Deposit Build 
ing, Sestth. 


West Virginia— 
Wisconsin— 
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LIST OF ATTORNEYS 


JN UNITED STATE, CANADA & EUROPE. 
(REVISED MONTHLY.) 


list have been recom- 


ttorneys named in this 
Wott by banks, bankers, or other eae eons ee — 
is we rthy oe 


3, a8 lawyers of —_o7 = 
- 
6 placing of their 


e believe that every one of 
eadorsement which we give by th 
herein. If, however. there is known to our 
gobscribers, at any time, aan which reflects dis- 
ereditably upon any one thus endorsed, we will ap- 
ate full information of the facts, and if our 
ugh investigation shows that the complaints are 
well founded, the list will be pu accordingly. 
AU such comptaniety will be tr as confidential. 
When ble, send business to attorneys and firms 
in capital letters aud always mention THE 
AmmnicaN LAWYER. Counties are in 
thesis (), and county seats are indicated by a * 


ti in this list Il be given 
© Borined attorneys on Taverab e pT 





ALABAMA. 
Athens* heme yy ~~ meee 


Bengt, B BROWN, ‘4 BU BUSH, Rooms 2 & 3, Steiner Bros. 
Dedeville* (Tallapoosa) ........... onthee H. J. Gillam 


W.R. Francis 
Fayette* (Fayette) 
Florence’ (Lauderdale 
Greens « 


Thos. 
Hunteville* (Madison) Lawrence Cooper 
Refers toFirstN at.B'k and W.R. Rison&Co., b’kers. 
" yo Reuben Ch 


Pasadena (Los Angeles) 
Petaluma (Sonoma)... . 
Pomona (Los Angeles). 
Riverside’ (Riverside) .. 
Sacramento* (Sacramento) Ro s 
San Bernardino* (San Bernardino)........ F. W. Gregg 
San Diego* (San Diego) K. Heffleman 
SAN FRANCISCO* (San Seeman.” 
EMMONS & EMMONS, Attorneys for the Emmons 
yo Law oe - San Francisco, Port- 
rox acHiay ty. Pacific ~*~ staal Bl M 
acific utual B dg, 508 Mon 
ements ie ard front: ae spec 
ageme ( ca ront page. ) 
San Jose* (Santa Clara) Nicholas Bowden 
San Lia Obinor San LuisObispo). Wileox. n& 
Santa Ana* Ray _— 
Santa Barbara* (Santa Barbar) inches niell E. B. 
) é 


mery 


ent. 


Wee (Ch ccaccccccnececccccccccce: F. E. Bak: 


COLORADO. 


As * (Pitkin). . y,  —ioae . H. C. Rogers 
Colorado Sprin ‘a80) 
JAS. E. vein NTYRE. Refers to First National Bank 
and E] ae — Bank 
Cripple Creek ( 
OR RIVER»’ COLLECTION AGENCY & Attorneys at 
Law. W. 5S. Driver, manager. Bentley & 
w meer attorneys. 
Denver* yo 
al & INKLE, 805-807 Cooper Bldg. Refer to 
os Bg Bank. (See card on front ‘poue) -) 
es $. REDD, 402 Equitable Bldg. ke 
First National Bank of Denver. 
pen A (Weld) 





* (Mobile 
FIELDING VAUGHAN, 65 St. Francis st. Attorney 
for the Bradstreet = 

Montgomery* (Montgomery MERTINS 
Refers to Farley National Bank ft "Guia Bros. & 
Co. Attorney for Attorneys’ a Clearing 

House, Commercial Law Associa 
J efiviee | & Jeffries 


Foster, Jones & Rather 


Tuskegee* (Macon) 
Uniontown* (Perry) 


ARIZONA. 
Phoenix* (Maricopa)... 
Prescott* (Yavapai) . 
Tombstone’ (Cochise 
Tempe Wr 
Tucson* (Pima 


ARKANSAS. 


Arkansas City* (Desha) 
pene eaten. 


Fayetteville (Washington) pebcshovsqndans L. W. 
Refers to theBank of Fayetteville. 
Smith* (Sebastian) 
yg BOLES. petean to American Nat’) Bank. 
R. E. JACKSON fers to Merchants’ Bank of 
Fort Smith. 


a * (Garland) 
GEO aCe G6. EAtTa. Refers to Arkansas National 


k of Hot . 
SUMPTER A SUM i. 1 to Arkansas Na 
E. MOSS 


laski) E. 
112 Allis Building. Refers to Citizens’ Bank and 
Bank of Little Rock. 


Perryville* (Perry) 
Pine Bluff (Jefferson) Albert E. Ewing 
Refers to ~ ——- National Clearing House. 
Russellville (P & Son 
Texarkana ( i , 
Walnut Ridge (Lawrence) Ww. 
Refers to Lawrence County Bank of Walnut Ridge. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Alameda (Alameda 
ey Walley Banke 
fers to Sacramento ie at 
Bernardino . 


4 y Hanon Shoo “BROOKS, ex-v. hy District- Attorney. 


W. H. HOLMES. & 00.” ia North Main st. Refer 
to Firat N onal Bank of Los Angeles. 

S. P. MULFORD. #28 North ae Se st. Commercial 
and Probate, a ractice, specialties; sixteen 


WELLS, WORKS 81 & LEE, Rooms 11-17 Baker Block. 
Attorn * for National Bank of California. 
fer to First National Bank, National Bank of 
California and Los Angeles’ National Bank. 

Jocsescecce eccescouese P. J. Hazen 
powecceee ececceccescces W. F. Arm 


SS .odidsdedsdeaessoseod D. T. Sa 


Refers to the First and. Pueblo ‘National Banks. 
Trinidad* (Las Animas) Northeutt & Franks 


CONNECTICUT. 


Bridgeport* (Fairfield) & Tracy 
Franklin Block. Refer to Bridgeport Nat. B’k. 
East Haddam (Middlesex). ......... E. wid Johnson 
Greenwich (Fairfield).................-. A. Hubbard 
Hartford* (Hartford) .......... « * Geo. G. SILL 
345 Main street. Commercial law :~ Dns 
Meriden (New Haven) T. Kin 
Middletown* (Middlesex)....ARTHUR a C LEF, ] 
Collections and commercial law. Refers to Farm. 


John M. Sweeney 
efers to ‘he ss National Bank. 
New Haven* (New Hav 
121 Church st. Refers to 


GEO. L. ARMSTRONG, 
First National Bank. 

William A. Wright, First National Baok Bldg. 
Refers to First National Bank or any New 


Willimantic (Windham) Andrew J. Bowen 
Refers to Windham National Bank of Willimantic. 
Locks ( Hartford) I.W.S 


Castle) 
EDWARD GLENN COOK, Cor. 9th & Market sts. 
Refers to National Bank of Wilmin and 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
collec- 
Refers te Central Nat'l B’k. 
_ and corpo! 
THOS. 4 Ni. CALLAN, «7 Commercial 
aspecialty. Refers to Na- 
PEC 67 card.) 
HUBERT e PEC oor F. st., N. W. Expert in 
ational Bank and Union Savings Bank. 
& Trust Co. and West End Nat'l] Bank. 
H. C. Hicks 
Ei ibiihinne tindandaceed Hi. K. OLLIPHANT 


Brandywine and the Central National Bank. 
WASHINGTON (Washington) 
JOHN A. BARTHEL, 221 434 st. Mercantile 
4. i 3 J. BLACKBURN, I, = Louisiana ave. Refers 
Farmers’ and Banks, nih St, WW. 
oe ee BURG. 412 Fifth 
to Second National — t- 
472 ee ave. 
Bank or of te the Re public. 
ERNEST A ny ‘Warder Bldg. Commercial 
Patent Causes. (See card.) 
ao Siddons, 1333 F. st. Refer to West 
WILLIAMSON & SMITH, Warder Building. Prac- 
tice before all courts. Refer to Washington 
FLORIDA. 
aren (Franklin) 
Detention to commercial and real estate law. 





to court officers and business houses here. 


Cedar (Levy) 
—y 


DUNCAN. U PRLETCHER. Attorney for First Nai’} 
Florida. 


Bank of 
— C. GOODELL. Collections and commercia} 


carefully taken. 
of Florida or any Wr ~q 
Att’y for R. G. Dun & 


Sol. Flatan 
Refers to Exchange Bank, Athens, and all leading 
business bouses. 


tlanta* Gunn) 
JOHN S. CA Refers to Atlanta Nat’] Bank. 


NOLER. 
GLENN & ROUNDTREE, 401-404 Temple Court. 
R fer to any k in Atlanta. 


(Richmond) 

SAM. F. GARLINGTON. Refers to Capt. Chas E. 
Coffin, a —~ gtr ya Cc. E, 
Clark, stocks, es Anderson, 
Gen. tegr. P. RB. C. kit. ee Augusta. 
Atto for Commercial Law Association, 


Wilber’s Mercantile A, 7 
Decatar 


& Hawes 
Jobnson & Krauss 


Harmony orere. 
Jessup* (Wa: 
La Grange* oa 
Li kin* (Stewart) T. Hickey 
efera to bank of Siowart Couaty and Fourth Ne 
an Lae Columbus. 


+ 


ANDERSON & ANDERSON, 318 Second st. Attorneys 
Construction Co. 
JOHN L. HARDEMAN, 566 Mulberry st. Refers to 
the American National Bank. 


J. 
Refers to G. Bell & Co. and H. C. Edenfield & 
both at this place and Dun & Co. and Beadatrest's 


agencies. 
Thomasville* (Thomas) .......Mac & Macin 
(Berrien) Jeon B. Monee 
Refers to Love & Buck, bankers. 
(Lowndes 


Valdosta* B. Whittle 
Waycross* (Ware, TOOMER & ym 


are) 
Attorneys for First Nat'l B’k and South Ga 
Waynesboro* (Burke) Lawson, Callaway a & Seales 


SememencURIUS” a AGENCY. Wolter- 
& Co., Collections Mercantile 


Ralph P. pane 
ee satis ..J.W. Ayers 


ILLINOIS. 
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GO* (Cook) 
WALTER « ANDERSON, Suite 720.721 Chamber of 
merce. General practice. Able assistants. 
—— nrg Refer to the Northern 


one D's COMMERCIAL AGENCY, 1131 to 1136 Unity 
Chiff More, Attorneys an 
Couns law and collections. 


natty “BROS., GRAY, MacLAREN, a 8 

CLEVELAN B, Securi ity Bld ig, 1 13th floor. 
ences: Ch National — oe on & ie Healy, 

C, A. Monill & Co., C. H. F 

Simmons & Co., Cook, Lyman > yaa De- 
ng em taken before Josiah Craity, Notary 

1309 Security Building. 
JOSEPH. ° wORRIS, Suite 1301 and 1362 Chamber 
ercial, corporation and 
experience in insol- 
vency, liti tion ap adjustments. References: 
American tt & Savings Bank, Washburn 
& Moen Mfg. Co. and Hitbard, S pees, Bart- 
a Ss bs 1 _.¥ — special references, 


dee. 
oene, MBLAKELY @ . WoLCoh B, 7; Clark st. Cor- 


Coun- 


n, ee and insurance law. 
FARNSWORTH, Chica 


Pal for The Li 





WOOD, NEWMAN Stock 
. Exchange. Commercial and corporation law. 
Collections. (See card ) 
cothe (Peoria) 
vers (McLean) 
Danville* (V a 
Collections a spccialty. 25 years experience. 
fers id hak First National and Palmer ——s ©, Carey 
cain cbeBennhédeicerabaa r — 
DeKalb* Deal) Naingebaben a<abucncaiienstics Oh 
SS SRE RES: Dixon & bakes 
East St. Louis (St. Clair)............ FRANK C. SMITH 
Refers to First National Bank of East St. Louis. 
* Gimhate) ...c.<ccccccccccces bs t ee 
Elgin ( Deccccceceneceescccce covcscesce 4 v 
Elmwood (Peoria)...........-...------- to P 
*/ a aiatalaliata al W. N. Cronkrite 
efers to German Bank of Free 
Galena* (Jo Davies).................. & 
Gales Knox)...... Williams, Lawrence & W 
Greenup (Cumberland) ............... Send to Mattoon 
( A hesbibbonestocdbenuth 8 Potter 
CRIED. nccoscococcecccesd ohn -y ~—4 
J onville* (Morgan)...........-...-- Richard Y. 
9, McCAULL BROS. 
Rooms 7, 8 and 9, Young Building. Refer to Will 
County National Bank. 
Leroy A pes < 
c 
(McLean) 
Lincoln* (Logan) 
eee Le -American Nat'l Bank of Lincoln. 
Macomb* (McDonough) 
Marion* (W: 
Mattoon ( 


Coles) Andrews 
Refer to any bank in Mattoon or Coles usw. 
Island) Elmer 


Bagas McBi 


Moline (Rock 





Pc ca tcenehecceswens 
Refers to any bank in the city. 


* (Peoria) 
BRISTOL ng AGENCY. Geo. W. Bristol, 
Sana tand Treas. Covey & Covey, Peoria, Ill., 
Counsel. Collections solicited. 
HENRY or FULLER and RICHARD H. RADLEY. At 
s for Anthony Loan & Trust Co. 


A. Potts 








Princeton ( BE cpcencoccscas Hend: an aa 
Quincy* (Adams)..............-.-.- r. 
Refers to Ricker National k. 
Rantoul (Champaign)..............-.- Thomas J. Roth 
y (Gallatin) ............ & Wiedemann 
ford* (Winne Povcsvevccesees it & McEvoy 
Rock Island* (Rock Ditpaseses Jackson & Hurst 
Rushville* (Schuyler)............-...-.. L. A. Jarman 
Refers to the Bank of Schuyler Cnet. 
Shelbyville (Shelby 9 iltvullton, Chaliee a Hoaten 
ie* (Shelby).....- 
Springfield: 8 eae McGuire & Sainenstels 
poeined e natein 
Streator (LaSalle Latedimentccousamsasit 
aiamenmen ppewenendossatecs itler x Hudson 
piiwewevediaenitee no. W. Stanley 
Teplorvil G0 BEERS .ocncccscocccecceces G. W. Dunten 
Taylorville* (Christian) Ricks & Creighton 
to H. M. Vandeveer&Co., bankers, of this place 
Toler ie PORNO S Waw Henry 
(Payette) ....cccccccccccccesees 
Waterloo* (Monroe) .........2- 0000+ -: 
Waukegan* (Lake)................-- 
ee poopeuneacssopooenenie W. F. WYATT 
Gen practice. Collections given service. 
Winchester* (Scott)........020- cceccees-ee J. M. Riggs 
Woodstock* Di aiciinmenecionnad Joslyn & 
-Yorkville* (Kendall)..........c..s0++00-- 





INDIANA. 
Anderson* (Madison) ....Chipman, Keltner & Hendee 
Angola* (Steuben) Emmet A. Bratvon 


) 
Au * (De Kalb) 
Bourbon (Marshall 














Clinton* (Clinton)................ Pascal & 
sta wattamis) .. ‘Silman © Sng 
Creston* (Union)........................John Mg 
a Map 
eA 
od. *. Conner 


Des Moines* ro 
CUMMINS & WRIGHT. Refer to een munillll 
ational Banks. 
E. mA MORRIS, successor to Smith & Morris, Re 
fers to German 


Dubuque" (Dubuq ev ron eresc Gibbs 
a MO) coccccccccccccces 
Eldora* ( i ceaineeeeectiiniasiiisenienaudil Charles * i 
Refers to y4 State Bank and Hardin Co. Bank 


Fairfield* r, 


vid B. 
Refers to the Firsi National Bank of Fairteu 





meer ne (Adam ) Mann & Beatty 
Refer to Decatur National — 
BEES onenocneasedesensccees w F. WILLKIE 
Refers to Citizens’ Exchange Bank 
Evansville* ae soenecdeasaase -- Owen & Hoff 
Fairmount (Grant) ................---+.+-- 
airs (Allen). ............ “rains ‘aN WORDEN 


merry, (Decatur) woods De 

Hartford City* (Blackford)............. Jobn A. Remy 
Refers tu the Citizens’ Bank. 

Huntington" yore — insseieeveniane B. F. Tback 


manEROD & “ weno, theems oy Fletcher Bank Bldg. 


KERN & BAILEY. Refer to State Bank of Indiana. 
MORRIS, NEWBERGER & CURTIS, Commercial Club 
Bid Practice in Federal, State and Su 






Courts. Commercial and jw. Col- 
lection department. S hers, Notaries 
and long distance telephone in office. Refer to 
all a ks; Armour & Co., Chi 
H.B. Hanover Nat. Bank, N 
SPAHR & KINGSBURY. Collections 
cial law. 
Inwood (Marshall) ..................«+-- 
Kendallville (Noble)...............--- Theo. L. Graves 
Kokomo* (Howard).... .. ---Blacklidge & Shirl 
Lafayette (Tippecanoe). ....... WILBUR F. SEVERSO 
Hefers to to ~ Fowler National and Merchants’ Na- 
La Porte* i Portes sancéeposesced Samuel E. Williams 
Tepe toverecesccsesceuses Nelson & M 
Marion* (Grant) .................-+ a & 
Mount Vernon* (Posey)..............- W London 
Muncie* (Delaware) .......... eer & WALTERHOUSE 
Refer to the Citizens’ National Bank. (See card.) 
~~ SR EySeGEEeE - 
New Albany* (Floyd) 
(Miami 





Duntdeseccorsosanenadl th 
Terre Haute* (Vigo)............. ‘SeaenEn é ELLEY 
to may St 7.2 
Vernailies (i ( ples). isitionidadiae Stockinger 
Heirs to Bates (il) BK ad Voreale 
Vincennes* Jonathan 





C. Thompesn 
Mancogee” (Creck (Creek. Nation) .. “Hannison 0. SHEPARD 
ect anywhere in the Terri 


Nowata (Cherokee Nation)....... now of J. A. Tillotson 
Refers to J. 4 Campbell, merchant. 
suet (Pontotoc).......2.22-scece- 


Geerge M. Miller 

South McAlester (Ghat Nation) .GROVE & SHEPARD 
Tahlequah tae oo ee Jef. Parks 
Refers to Bank of Tahl 2. a 8. H. Mayes, 


Principal Chief Cherokee N. 

Vinita (Cherokee Nation). SHEPARD. GROVE & WILSON 
IOWA, 

RBthe COUN co cctccsescecescescscesenncs E. Gates 
Algona* (Kossuth) ................. Geonee R. CLOUD 

Extensive commercial and trial business. 
Atilantio* (Cass). ..........cccccceee Clinton 8. Fletcher 
Baldwin (Jackson)................ Send to Moguskete 
eS a . 
Britt ( ‘_eemeimemrenes © W Blox 

* (Des Moines)............ wy 4 & 
i riedcesaisds pecvectcunl Re: 


ll) Cc. 
Refers to ira a Bank of Carroll. 


ONALBERT T. fe ‘ooPeR, Security mod Bank = 


w.k. Cg to Cedar Rapids National 


Charles Charis Gy vets alee 
a ere nes Me Waksheld 











‘ort Dodge* (Webster)................ JOHN 
Refers to the First National Bank. OOUD, tr 
burg* ( 
Keokuk* ( eahntbedbiogatedeses Yo, 
Knoxville* (Marion) .................... Johnscg 
Le Mars* (Plymouth).................... E. T. BEDELL 
M Ly Jack x 
U ( WORs oc cccccceansvesces H 
“Dofers to — National Bank of waite 
Tehere to to to the Marengo yea 
Marion* (Linn)............. nd 5 m1 ton, Towa 
Marshalltown* (Marshall)............... Bintord 
Mason City* Cerro Gordo)... ----Bl re a Masti 
Mount Ayr* (Ringgold).............. C. McMasters 
Muscatine* (Muscatine) 
ares a, see to ig National Bank. 
en fers to Cook, mee: x b’k 
Nashua (Chickasaw)..................... W. P. ~4 
SN CE vcvcscccoccscnetesesioséaes M.P. Webb 
Newton* he oH Senceccesecacscceseses W.O. McElroy 
Osage* (Mitchell)...............--.-0-0. E 
f ames A. Rice 
Ottumwa* Ww ) McElroy & Roberts 
Preston (Jackson) .... to Maquokets 
Rock * (Lyon) F P. Thompson 
Rock Valley (Sioux) O. G. Reiniger 
Ref: rs to the State Bank and Farmers’ Bank. 
Rolfe (Pocahontas) ...................- Hi & Grier 
Rotor to Fist National Bank of Rolfe. 
Sheldon fee hae bén eahsakantaidtees McINTIRE 
Shenandoah (Page)............. ° pipe G. BI 
Refers ta Pit ‘ati and Shenandoah Nat’ ‘ Banks. 
eeonsesececccoscoce+ Ge Woodia 
= 
ere or City Library Bldg. Refers toSecur- 
“a col. 
gg to Northwestern Nat. Bank. 
Sioux Rapids (nena Vita nanos —y . Helsell 
Storm Lake ( Vista)........... 
Tipton* ( De easenswes Preston, Wheeler & Moffit 
Traer (Tama)................... Arthur K. Hitchcock 
Ww (Black Hawk)............ Chas, B. Halliday 
Refers to Comm National Bank of Waterloo. 
"| Warerly* | SR. Edward L. Smalley 
Refers to State Bank of Waverly 
Webster Peccasccsncccss Wesley Martin 
interset Deccccccnuseesoocs A. W. UC. Weeks 
KANSAS. 
Abilene* (Dickinson) & Hurd 
(Harper 
+m 
A. Runyan 
Refers to the Commercial ‘National I Bank of Inde 
dence, Kan. 
Burlington" (Coffey) ceccessceocvce coccece E. M. Connal 
Cet -CEROMAD. ... .cccccccccsccescocces Joseph A. Gill 
{rs to the Farmers & Merchants’ Ban 
Columbua~ (Cherokee)................--- J.P. P Perkins 
Concordia* (Cloud).............. Pulsifer a2 Alexander 
Cotten wood Falis* (Chase) ............- 
Council Grove* (Morris) .. .. GEO. P. MOnENOUBE 
City Att.rney. Refers t 
 Civkddkcdctdeveceess ctcecs 





( 
Girard* (Crawford)................. Arno 


fila 
Refer to Bank of Girard and First Nation 
* (Barton) J. H. Jennisos 








Kingman‘ A engetaa hi eubupian W. G. 


Larned* (Pawnee) ..........++seeees-e+- 





W. H. Vernon 
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sta. Atenas for for Louisville Banking Co. and 
German Bank. 
nmercial, insurance and den > 


BRANDEIS, Reom 80, Louisville Trust 
Refers to Third National Bank and Ger- 












ton Johnson 

--Chas. A. Wood 

a ~ np WILL H. LYONS 
ers to Newport, German and First Nat'l Banka- 












* (Daviess) 

GEORGE W. JOLLY. (Late U.S. Attorney, District 
of Kentucky). Practice in State and Federal 
Courta. Refers to First National Bank. 

CHAS. B. RUDD. Refers to the oe t Bank. 

Paducah* PA. Ry ncianee HOS. E. MOSS 

Practice in all State and Federal Courta. fers 

to all banks. 

Paris* (Bourbon).................- Mann & Ashbrook 
Prestonsburg* (Floyd)............... Archer & Friend 







Refer to the Bank of Josephine, at this 
J. 


place. 
Tevis Cobb 





i oc taseadnieneine 

ame to Bechmond National Bank. 

io" gan). 

Somerset" (Pulaski). ...... ‘ 
Taylorsvilles (Spencer) Lew 

Refera by permission to Bank of ‘estore, 

Versailles* (Woodford)............ McLeod 

West Liberty* (Morgan) J che P. Salyer 

Refers to Mount’ Sterling National Bank and Ex- 


change Bank 
Wi -eaeseseeees-Bookner & Jouctt 























inchester* (Clark)... 







LOUISIANA. 


I 5.454 caintibonaceuled S. T. Baird 

ers to Bastrop Sta‘'e Bank and Merchants & 
Farmers’ Bank at Monroe. 

Baton Rouge* (E Baton Rouge) 

Clinton (East Feliciana) W. F. Kernan 

— to Bank of Baton Rouge, La., and Canal 



















. New Orleans. 
Petes uae. (Ascension) .......... und Maurin 
Markeville* (Avoyelles)......-........-+. William Hall 
Refers to &G hee & Co., New Orleans, La. 
Mearoe" (Quachita)...........-0.0---«.- D. M. Shelars 
New Orleans* (Or — 


ae & DUFOUR, 630 Commercial Place. New 
Orleans and New York references furnished on 


weiick'a co € & MERRICK 220 Carondelet st. Refer 
1, Louisiana Nat'l and Bank of 












Saeeetes ee First N.B.,Chic. 
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— 
Lawrence” (Douglas)........ SPANGLER & BROWNELL | New Orleans—Continued. Boston—Continu 

Refer to Douglas County Bank. A. 3, PETERS, 606 Gravier st. Commercial law MOULTON, LORING & 2 eee 31 State st. Refer 
Leavenworth pat scedecess C.F. W. Dentin and collections. Refers to Citizens’ Bank and to Old Colony and the Globe Na 

© (LimOSER)...-cocccccocccesccecee eo. D. Abel Metropolitan Bank. tional Bank. 

Refers to Saline Valley B’k and Lincoln 8 State B’k. C. 0. WILCOX, Law & Collection Offices, Crescent READ’S — & MERCANTILE AGENCY, 20 Devon- 
© (RICO) ..ccccccocccccceccccccccces Jones & Jones im. Bidg. Refers to Hibernia National Bank’ shire A. H. Read, Attorney at Law, Pres’t. 
stan" (Riley).....-ccccccccccccee Jobn E. Hessin all leading wholesale houses. Brockton (P1 =e SRE Sweet & Folsom 

* (Marion)... ...cscccsccesccces g & Kelle JosePH N. WOLF ON, Rooms 904 to 307 Liverpool | Brookfield Plymouth). Meccsndscncant 
e* (Marshall)..........0.00- Glass & Pollac Globe Bldg. Commercial and corporation | Cam (Middlesex)........ GILBERT A. A. PEVEY 
Barre, (Crawford) eoeecerscccccsccccecces H. M. Ford A (See card.) fers to First N 
Refers to the McCune City Bank. Bayville" (Richa). ....ccccscccccesces Wells & Wells | Easthampton (Hampshire) ........... Send to Holyoke 
n*(McPherson).......... Simpson & Johnson | Shreveport* (Caddo)...... .........Thatcher & Welsh | Fall ea aan. catatedied jadteinmaabanets Swift & Gimre 
Meade* (Meade)......-.-+-+seeeeeeeceee--s 8. W. Miles Fitechb 
Minneapolis” (Ottawa).....+.0000-- W. Hurley MAINE. CHARLES ‘HBL Hw BLOOD. _ BPecialty — Depositions, 
Mound City™ (Linn)..............++-.-- ohn W. Poore | 4 uburn* (Androscoggin) ......----.--. _ W. Mitchell — 
Newton’ (Harvey) ....--.--+--+0++++---- Willard Kline Augusta* (Kennebec)............--. Heath & Andrews cnas. $. MAYO Refers to Wachusett Nat’] Bk. 
Norton" (Norton) .......-.---..---00-- I. H. Thompson | Rangor* (Penobscot) -Heary L. Mitchell Hadley (fam = senccceee sees cencess Chas. A. Russell 
Olathe! (Johnson) <-2-002+.e.cssesceeeee J. W. Parker | Bathe RCE Ree John Scott | Hadley (Hampshire)............-.--- Send to Holyoke 
0* (OBDOTNE) «~~ 0 - ee wenccecccessss 7 y ee ee eer ecewesececesecees: 
Goctafers to T. M. Walker, president Hints Natl Bk. Biddeford! (York)... .----..Gee. F. & Lovey Haley | 5S cn Sater reecars JOHN R. CALLAHAN 
Ottawa* (Franklin) ....--.-------+-+-0++ FA La Calais" (Washington)...... .... ... Seth S. Thornton i National Bank of Holyoke. 
Paola® (Miami) .......----+-+--+0ee-.-0-- W. Bell Refere to Geo. R. Gardner, Judge of Probate. Lawrence (Ei seeeeee -cccccccceccoccss 
Pittsburg Creek)... Henan e ew neewans Fuller & ‘Randolph Chelsea (Kennebec) EES Ee SP LE Send to Gardiner (Ber Poccccce cccscccccosccccoccoes 
Bussell* (Russell). . +seeeeeeeeeesN. C. Phinney Cherryfield (Washington)............ Fred L Campbell Lowell (Middlesex)...........-...--- a i CONANT 
IE isdeenecnndccccesasseseeis B.A. Levitt | Honaee (Penshese nn ) ere to Prescott National 
fanta Fe* (Haskell)................----- T. C. Co’ East (Washington)............ joun wf rd as (Worcester) ...........-. Send to Fitchburg 
8t. Mary's ee seecee coos magn J & Mackay efers to any bank in city or any county official. v= (Easex)-...----.--+----000--- enry F. Hurlburt 
St. John* (Stafford,....--++-----.----0-00.. - Rose | Faruington* (Franklin)............... E. O. Greenleaf aiden (Middlesex) ro seremeccerceenees H. ter 
Seneca“ (Nemaba) sinonda te 66 SAMUEL K. WOODWORTH Refers to First Nat'l B'k and Franklin Co. Sav. B’k. Milford (Middlesex). ............--+----- Jease A. Taft 

Refers to First National Bank . | Fort Fairfield (Aroostook).........Herbert T. Powers | New Bedford (Bristol) ............ Alex. M 
Gmith Centre* (Smith).................-- . M. Pickler Refers to Fort Fairfield National Bank. New IE a nk ceentsiatanaheninadele N. H. Jones 
Sockton* (Rooks) .......-.---..--s0---+- 2 Gn0eet | cutie ikemetd Gectwe W. Haselton | Pittafleld* (Berkshire)........-.......---- E. M. Wood 

Reference: Jay J. Smith, banker County Attorney. Refers to Merchants’ Nat'l B’k (Norfolk).........-..+--- illiam G. A. Pattie 

ka* (Shawnee) ......--...-.++- DOBBS & STOKER Houlton’ (Aroostook)... ....... JAMES ARCHIBALD TRS Nathaniel J. Holden 

Central Nat. Bank Bldg. Refer to Firet, Merchants’ Commercial lawyer and notary public. Refers to Refers to the Exchange National Bank. 

and Central National Banks, Citizens’ Bank, The Firat National Bank of Houlton. South Hadley (Hampshire)........... Send to Holyoke 

Parkhurst-Davis Mercantile Co., allof Topeka | Lewiston (And: eo <1 F. M. Drew | Sprin 
Wa Keeney™ (Trego) ...-.--+-++-0000+2---- Lee Monroe | (Oidtown (Penobscot)... ..-. ------ Clarence Scott WALLACE M M. PgURT. Collections promptly at- 
Walingnon | oe Oy ig BPs ery Refers to Eastern Trust & Renting Co., Oldtown. tended to. 

Weise edewic Ny ee eg (Ry ameter 

W. A. AYRES, 209 North Main st. Refers to Com- 98 Exchange st. Refers i Be Savings Bank | Waltham (Middlesex)........-....- 

Paar. tal Bunk, Roye Whelacale ProdaceCo. ste. and Canal National Bank on Watertown (Middlesex)......-.------- John E Abbots 
# (CEOWIGY).0ccccccccccccccccecccs- Joe | Boe ieee i | q( Geaite Gee. | Eee 
Yates Center" (Woodson)..--.2-..20. ira N. Gardiner Hockland {_—~waeepesacan C. He a 8 Litdetiels |" “Refers to Piet Netioual Bank. """"* 
"SSRI ESSE re Geo. E. Grant | Westminster (Worcester)........... Send to Fitch! 
KENTUCKY. Sanford ( York).. Fred J. Allen | Winchester (Middlesex)............. 8. Li 
Boy W. Steele. J Attorney for Sanford National Bank. Worcester* (W orcester)...........- RICE, KiNG & RICE 
Ashland (Boyd)......---------+++-+«. teele. JT. | Thomaston (KNOX).........0+++«-<--- Joseph E. Moore Refer to any bank or business house here. (See card.) 
Refers to Merchants’ National hank of Ashland. Waterville Kaaachee............... Harvey D. Eaton 
Green" (Warren)........... w.W eld | West Gardiner (Kennebec).......--- Send to Gardiner 
os — nebese coscoes Simmons _——— MICHIGAN 
Falmouth* (Pendleton) . ossitt - 

Refers without permission to Pendleton Bank MARYLAND. Adrian* (Lemawee)..............-.-2-.se- J. C. WINNE 
Franktort* ( De piiiesaddes \abmena D. W. Lindsey —~H (Anne Aruade]).. .. Frank H. Stockett Refers to the Commercial Savings wong eek and Hon. 
Grayson (Carter) .............02+----0. H. D. Gre gory Baul ORE (Baltimore) Charles D. Long, C. J. es ee Cour nine & Sou 
Henderson* (Henderson)....... William Rankin OLPH H. GORDON, 16 East Lexington st. Re- | Allegan* (Allegany)............ w.B. Williams & 

Refers to Ohio Valley Banking & Trust Co., Hen- ~~ to Judge A. B Hagner, W»shington, D.C. * (Alpena).........-..-..------- Dafoe & 

derson National Bank and Planters’ State Bank. W. H. H. RALEIGH, 10 Hopkins Place, Ann Arbor* (Washtenaw)...........--. J. 

Lexington* (Fayette)................ esse. A. T. Herd mony Protective Credit & Collection Battle Creek ( F scntnesaes -N. H. 
* otary. Collections a specialty. G. W. | Bay City* (Bay).............-. VAN KLEECK & ANN 
MGARNETI. MILLER & BARNETT, Cot. Sth & Market c Musgrave, Counsel.” Hafere to People's a emne OS ee 
k. Merchants Nat. Bank, Nat'l Exchange 


and Commercial & Farmers’ Bank 
EDWIN: HARVIE SMITH, ‘‘Daily Record” Building. 
wae ann any! Assoc a. Refers to 
yw and. 
uNiTeD - & Depenit Co of Ma Ags" N, 649 and 651 
Mercantile law and collections 

Bel Air* ( om a aaleihnnettaaneeibed Dallam & Rouse 

Cambridge* (Dorchester) ...... .Wm. O. Mitchell 

Crisfield (Somerset) ...... Send to “Prince - Anne. Md. 

Cumberland’ (Allegany).........--- A. Wilson 
ton" ( Pneshdadecebeseqccee . & Lewis 

Easton* (Talbot) ............ ch — Turner 

SE CE cccnsecssetcseccces 

Frederick* (Frederick) .............. » BAKER R OMNSON 
Refers to Citizens’ National Bank. 

Hagerstown* (Washington)........ Armstrong & Scott 
cess Anne* (Somerset) ............... Gordon Tull 
Refers 'o Savings Bank of Somerset County and 
Bank of Crisfield. 

ite (Wicomico)......... Toadvin & Bell 

Snow Hill* (Worcester).................. A. P. Barnes 

Weatminster* ‘Carroll)........ ...... Charles E. Fink 


Refers to First National Bark of Westminster and 
Fidelity & Deposit Co., Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Adams (Berkshire)......................-.N. H. Bixby 
Amesbury (Essex) ............. ..Jacob T. Choate 
Amherst ( Sr rrr Send to Holyoke 
Ashburnham (Worcester)......... . Send to Fitch 
Attleboro (Bristol) .................... Philip E. ep 
Barnstable* (Barnstable) ................... Day & 


BOSTON* (Suffolk) 


JOHN E. ABBOTT, 8 Devonshire street. 


Refers to 


International Trust Co. and M. Bolles & Co., 


HERBERT L BAKER, 178 Desenthive st. 
National Ban 
S$, 67 Eauiteble Building. Refers to 


eee 
adh 


Refers to 


ational Bank of Westboro. 


Firs 
JOHN WASKELL b penny Globe Bldg., 
card front page.) 


ion law. 


cARPENT NTER | & towie 10 
d corporati 


244 Wash 


Tremont st. 


Commercia! 
Refer to Old Colony 


Trast it Co. 
——— & Conant. Sears Bldg. Collections 
Reference:—Freeman's National 


& specialty. 


Bank and Hamilton Nat:onal Bank, Boston. 
JAS. WILSON GRIMES, 47 Court st. Refers to Amer- 
- Powder Mills, Globe Newspaper Co. and 
B. Lewis Shoe 


MERCANTILE LAW CO. 


Moore, Presiden 


General ay 
National Bank. (See card.) 


"36 Bedford street. B. K. 
t. Kendall, Moore & Burbank, 


er to Mount Vernon 







specialties. Attorneys for iachenie ohne 
and Merchants & Manufacturers’ Exchan 
troit. Refer also to Second National Bank. Bay 
City Bank and all city aud county officials. 

—_ (Antrim) Leavitt & Guile 


POP eee errr Terr 


DETROIT* re ne) 
WM. L. JANUARY, 12 Sore Block. —S de- 
tailed statement each claim, to 


prompt ww a. he remittance. Refers 
to Gen. R Alger. 
SAYLES & —s, 10 Butler Bidg. Commercial, 


yy estate law. 
SULLIVAN & MASON. Whitney Opera House Block. 
Refer to State Savings Bank. (See card.) 
Eaton Rapids (Eaton)..............-..--- ve , Corbin 
Flint* (Genesec)..............-- _. Edward 8. Lee 
frankfort (Benzie)........... .....--- R. Chandler 
Fremont (Neway vp; iribiediaihd «4 scinaedaammnnlinl L. A. 
— to y A ae. lumber dealer, and Pear- 
Tos., 
Gladwin* ‘wun peeeseas eptmendienas J.T. Campbell 
a i ident and attorney 
iexander, vice-president an 
State Savings Bank. 
Grand Rapids* (Kent) 
BOL D & BOLTWOOD, Rooms 601-607 Michi- 


an are Co. Co. Building. Refer to Old National 


TAGGART, oKNAPPEN Nh DENISON, 811-817 Michi- 
gan Trust Co. Bldg. General practice. Cor- 
poration, commercial law and collections. Refer 

to Grand Rapids National Bank 


Hancock (Houghton) .............-..--- '_R. T. Looney 

5 ee reser to the N National Bank of ae. a6 
iton* ( Se 

Ionis* (lonia) “td <8 SESE J. y Heians 


san 
Refers to Webber Bros. Bank, lonia Co. Sav's 








k 
and First National fe 
feos g hlarquett See disn baumetiin sada eae mee . oe 
_pendibnacceemes FowRES c. Ban 
Ss Main atree' 
haalbmiiensia Boud Adams 
ial aiid ease sence 00D & WOOD 
i to Gite Nat’ land Ingham omy Sav. Banks. 
Manistee* (Manistee) ..............-.--- 
Marqueite* ( uctte).........---+++----- D. H. Ball 
Midland* (Midland)..................- MW. H. Stanford 
Mount Pleasant* ( | Se are A. 
Refers to Exchange Savings Bank of Mt. Pleasant. 
Musk * (Muskegon)..............R. Mac 
Niles (Berrien)....................-- William J. Gilbert 
Otsego ( Jecccccccce ecccese ccoeeH. C. ton 
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——= 5s 
Petoskey Yo ge panic in hea ninas Aine Dart & Dart | KANSAS CITY* (Jackson) McCook*(Red Willow).................. Hugh W. Calg 
Refer to S. Rosenthal & Son and First Grate Bank. CHAS, F. MUSSEY, 515 Main st. Commercial and | Nebraska City* (Otoe)................ John C, Woatec, 
Pontiac* (Oakland) iatncehobiduanuaas ie Jos. E. Sawyer corporatien law. Refers to any bank. Norfolk* (Madiaen)................. GEO. A. LaTiMen 4 
Port Huron* (St. Clair).............. John M. Gleason | Kirksville* EEE LE ETN J. C. Storm Refers to the Nortolk National Bank. 
Refers to the Commercial Bank. Lexington® (Lafayette)..........-.-.-. J..B. Shelwalter | North Platte* (Lincoln)................ S. Hoagland i, 
Romeo (Macomb)................-.-. C. C. THORINGTON | Macon* (Macon). ................-....-5- B. E. Guthrie | Oakdale* (Antelope).................... M. B. Putas, F 
— ao National Bank. Marshfield* (Webater) Susie Saba Senneaieale J.P. Smith —, (Douglas) ’ Li 
“SEMORES Maysville (DeKalb).............. Robt. A. Hewitt, Jr. G. H. BURCHARD, 304 Karbach Block. Co: 
E. 1. DEMOREST, Eddy Bldg. (East Side.) Prac- | Memphis* (Scotland) ......... Smoot, Mudd & Wagner and Ky ‘ty litigation. Refers to the Omaha Be 
. tices im all courts. Collections and commercia] | Mexico* (Andrain)....................- Frank R. Jesse Savings bank. Notary Pubiic. 8 
law a specialty. Thoroughly equipped collec. | Moberly« (Randolph)................ Forrest G. Ferris EDMUND %. McGILTON, 411 Karbach Block. Re 
tion department. Refers to Second National | Neosho (Newton).....................-.. Geo. Hubbert fers to Omaha National, First National and 
Bank ard Savings Kank of East Saginaw. | Nevada’ (Vernon) .................... Chas. E. Gilbert German Savings Banks. Charges reasonable A 
Sand Beach (Huron)................---.---- C. L. Hall | Oaceola* (St. Clair).........-......-- pean H. Daniel | O’Meill* (Holt). ...........00--scoccecee T. V. Golden A 
Sault Ste. Marie* (Chippewa) ......... George A. Cwiy | Platte City* (Plavte) ...... 0 ............ . D. Burnes Refers to First National Bank of O' Wein. A 
Refers to the First. Tetional Bank of this place. Poplar Biuff* (Butler) .................... = = gk gt, | See Sernpins * Thomas L. Hal B 
Stargis (St. Joseph) .................- T. C. Carpenter Refers to any business house in Poplar Bluff. Pawnee City* (Pawnee)................. Story & Story B 
Three Rivers (St. * a. R. R. toemuetnek: or E. Mille: | Princeton* (Mercer)...................-..- J. B. EVANS | Pender* (Thurston) ...................... R. G. Strong 
Traverse City* (Grand Traverse) ......... P. C. Gilbert _ ial attention to collections and the negotiation Refers to State Bank of Pender and First Nat. Bk. 
West Bay City (Bay) .cccccccccccccccee See sen | City of prime mortgage loans for non-resident investors | Rising City (Butler)............... to David City B 
West Branch* (Ogemaw) ............. T. L. Snodgrass 17 Bye * experience. Refer to Bank of Princeton. Rushbville* (Sheridan) ..................... et jp Pattern B 
Ypsilanti (Washtenaw)..................- D. C. Griffin | Rich Hill (Bates).................... Geo, P. Hnckeby | Schuyler (Colfax).................-.0.. Hodaden 
R- fers to Rich Hill Bank and Farmers & Merch- | Seward* (Seward).............. 8. C. — ta. dr. 
MINNESOTA. ants’ Bank. South Omaha (Douglas)........... Kennex edy & Learned 
Ee ae EE John M. Martin | St- Joseph* (Buchanan)....... — & CRANDALL | Stanton* (Sta:.ton).......................-1 1. N. Vining 
Refers to the Norman County Bank of Ada. ree American Ba: k Build Wayne* (Wayne). ...... teeeeeeeereees ¥F. M. Northryp 
Albert Lea* (Freeborn)...............-...- £. C. Stacy | ST. LOU Weat Point FRAME c ccc ccececnccneess Uriah Bronner 
Alden (Freeborn) ............ --...-. H. G. Latourell | JAMES M. Lewis, Commercial Building Reference: | York* (York)...............+-+-esees- Geo. W. Bemis B 
Refers to State Bank of Alden. Fourth National Bank. NEVADA 
OE Sa Lyman D. Baird | — & GRANT, _ ceneen Third st. Attorneys ° 
Brainerd (Crow Wing) ..-..-...-.---. C: E. Chiperfield | Dun IE GI 0000s accssecececascubence W. D. Jones 
Canby (Yeliow } Matisine are Geo. Fitzsimmons | PARKS, HOPKINS & STEINWENDER, DeMenil Bldg. | Carson City* (Ormaby)................... ...T. Colin 
Duluth’ (St. | Refer in St. Louis to St. Louis Dairy Co.. Te SE eerter Ye. Webster 
RICHARDS a CRANDALL, 301-302 Burrows Bldg. Smith & Sons Grocery Co., Steinwender, Stef- gs. eee I. W. \ hitches 
Collections and c cial t Highest fregen Ne and any Judge or Bank. Refer- 
e references furnished on request. ences elsewhere on application . NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
RICHARDSON & DAY. Commercial and mortgage Savannah* ee Allen, Hine & Tilson 4 : 
a el a specialty. Refer to any bank in | alia* (Pettis) Andover (Merrimack)..........--.++.- » Geo. W. Stone 
Dulnth. and St. Paul National Bank, St. Paul. | ALLEN & BARRETT. Kefer to Third Nat'l Bank. | Sristol (Grafton)..............-.++-. Dearborn & Chase 
SMITH & McMAHON. Collections and commercial | _ SANGREE & LAMM. Refer to Sedalia Nat'l Bank. | Concord* (Merrimack)..........-........ W. D. Hi 
law. (See card.) TD ons 5s ac acevcccuecsocsned S. B. Burks | Dover" (Strafford) ............... Send to Somers 
Varibault* (Rice) .......-...-.-.-..-..0.--- L. A. Mott | Springfield* (Greene) .......... Hieetes2 Franklin (Merrimack) piiniimas woh James E. Barnard 
Falls (Otter Tail)...........--.. J. P. Williams | Stewartsville (De Kalb) ................ -B. F. Clark | Franklin Falls ee seeeeeeees Send to Franklin 
SD Katkins occtabcsnivascacwecs M. E. Foley | Stockton* (Cedar).............-.....-.- C. A. Ragland Gorham (Coos). . sseeeesees A. S. Twitehell 
RE A RTS & F. R. Allen Refers to the Cedar County Bank. Great Falls (Strafford)........... Send to Somersworth 
Hendereon* (Sibley)................-.-- W. H. Leemap | Sturgeon (Boone).............s0-.--.-s000- T.S. Carter | Keene* (Cheshire)............. Batchelder & Faulkner ( 
Lake Benton* (Lincoln)...........-.-.. Jos. G. Forbes | Trenton* (Grundy).............s0-.-s00+++ W.E. Clark | Laconia* (Belknap)............-.-- Jewett & Plummer { 
Refers to Matthews State B’k & Lake Benton News. | Unionville" (Putnam)......... ...-Beverly H. Boufeey Lancaster* (Co08).....---..-.++--++-0.-. Fletcher Ladd 
irie* arrens 0 Bprcccccccccccccesecs ’ c 
Long Prairie* (Todd).......-.......... J.D. Van Dyke | W. burg* (Johnson) 8. P. Spark | Manchester (Hillsboro) ...Burnham, Brown & Warren ( 
Mankato* (Bins. Eartht) SRR: W. L. Comstock | Webb City (Jasper)................. Wittich & Devore aes Cm omen stteeteeeeeeeees William s . ue 
MERRICK & & “MERRICK 736 to 738 Lumber Ex | MONTANA. Peterboro (Hillsboro) .............. James F. Brennan { 
’ | Refers to the First National Bank of Peterboro, 
cial, yt": and meur- | Billings* (Yellowstone) ................---- G. A. Lane P & (Reckinahars Willi r 
ance — Collecti ialty. Refer to | Bozeman* (Gallatin)................ ees - & Thresher —— Bee mae presoosuiaal am H. Paine 
the Metropolitan Trust Ng Untte* (Silver Bow)...................Jobm A. Shelton | 54 = wed y Strata  ppeaiee: wa a 
Montevideo" (Chippewa) .........-.- Lynder A. Smith | Dillon (Beaverhead)........... whee W. 5S. Barbour — to ¢ aa cupeeses ond On SSELL 
Moornead* (Clay).......-.-------------. Edwin Adams | Glasgow* (Valley)..............-.....--. John J. Kerr fae nelly" ne ge: ph age een 
Sy ieeeeetmenaene Te tae | eae Lyter | Whltedeld (Coo). s.sevecvereveeeeeeeng CBW 
) sn eceeeereeceeecss u . Eaton Treat ( MD. c0cnssanises soncecn MM. Ot. Loter | aecttnene Aten nnn ae 
Saint Cloud* (Stearns). .............. Geo. H. Reynolds Refers to Northwestern Nat'l Bank and the Great | “®lfboro (Carroll).......... .....+++-- William C. 
Saint James" (Watonwan)............ W.S. Hammond Falls National Bank, of this city. NEW JERSEY 
Oe ie Now Yor! D its citi'g asec es ve src prcearias tiiar Arlington (Hud Send to Janey 
ew Yor! e Bui ers e ° : Ee 
National Bank. z Helens iS “MCINTIRE Gold Block. Commercial Park (Monmouth)........... Send to Preeba ) 
» Laer srw wocccccccccconccccse at. u ‘oem | ‘ matters parti ly : Alan o Clty (Atlanti).«..vcczsscs,. Chan A. —_ , 
ater ( gton)......-......8 air McBeat . onne (Hudson)...... .. an Buskirk & er 
Winona* (Winona)................--- CECE eres eee eee ep ractices in United States | Belvidere” (Warren)... ..-c-cs---0--- Jobn H. Daalke | 
Attorneys for Merchants’ Bank of Winona. : Bordentown (Burlington).............. Isaac E. Antrim | 
| and estates. Refers to Montana Nat] Bank. | 
Bound Brook eae esecongons Robert R. La Monte | 
MISSISSIPPI | Kalispell (Flathead) ...........-....... McC. Wininger Camden* Carnden BS & Berge 
a % Refers to the Conrad National Bank at this place. jon® (Camden)... ....-.0.-+--- E 
Aberdeen* (Monroe) .. ..................- G. C. Paine | wissonla* (Misseula) A. L. DUNCAN abo ie * (Caps May)...... 
Be were de Chatie Refer to Hibernia Nat'l Bank | w Refers to the Western Montana National Bonk. wee Tniwano Fe | 
and Bank of Commerce of New Orleans. | White Sulphur Springs* (Meagher). . ---P. Black Hae (Hunterdon).............. 
Jobn Leland Henderson. Refers to R. G. Dun & | NEBRASKA. hold* MD c0- cccees Falebenicnt PA 
Co. aud New Orleans (La.) Canal & Banking Co. | . Refers ~ Central National Ban 
I CIE onc cécccacccccesces .o <5 Fk. B. Prat: | Ainsworth* (Brown)............-.,...... J.C. Toliver | Backensack* DE dacdsbinsbsdaaess C. W. Berdan 
Clarksdale |” ae - John W. Cuatrer | Refers to Bank of Ainsworth. Hackettstown (Warren) SRR GT BE TEM: H. W. Hunt 
Greenville* (Washington) TRESS, < Alfred H. Stone | Auburn" (Nemaha)...-.........- Chas. P. Edwards | Garrison (Hudson)................ Send to Jersey City 
Greenwood (Leflore).................--. S. R. Coleman | Bartlett (Wheeier).....-..............--- A. L. Bushop | Hoboken (Hudson).................... Alex. C. Young 
— EEC T. M. Evans | Refers to Bank ef Elgin, N Jersey City* (Hudson 
fers to Scranton State Bank at Scranton, Miss. | Beatrice* (Gage)......-...-. Gniges, RINAKER & BIBB JOHN H. PALMER, Fuller Bldg. Premapt attention 
Holly Spring* (Marshall)...................R. F. Fant | Attorneys for First and Beatrice National Banks. iven to collections and quumaeeia litigations. 
Jackson” (Hinds)................ Brame & Alexander | Benkelman (Dundy seecececccorecesccesee. J. 8. Lae fers to First National Bank, Jersey City. 
Meridian* (Lauderdale) ......... Cochran & Bozeman | Central City* (Merrick) ..........- E. Dorshe1 Long Branch (Monmovth)............ ‘John W, Slocum 
Mississippi City* (Harrison)......... Send to Gulfport | mes (Platte) ........-.-..-. ALBERT & REEDER Manasquan (Monmonth)............. Parker & Pearce 
Watchez* (Adams)................... Ernest E. brown First Nat'l Bank Bldg. Refer to First _ a Bank. | Yatawan (Monmouth)............... Send to Freebold 
e* (Bolivar David City (Butler).....ccccccccccocsccccce y. Day | Morristown* RN csascucis Willard W. Cutler 
CHARLES SCOTT & E. H. WOODS. Refer to Bawh Fairbury” wg tetereeeeeeeeeee join v. Hartigan Mount Ly (Burlington) hnaviaaig Walter A. Barrows 
of Rosedale. of which said Chas. Scott is presi- | Fremont* (Dodge)............+.++--- Robert J. Stinson Newar 
dent. (See card.) Geneva — anseeeeeeceseneses es John D. Carson DANIEL F. BYRNE, 22 Clinton street. Collections 
Vicksburg* (Warren) ............. Dabney & McCabe | Gothenburg “ Dawson)......-.----++-+--- Ww. D. — 
Williamsburg" (Covington)...............3.O. Napier Grand Island” all. cece cones ee 2 RS GILBERT EL ELLIOTT LAW CO. i Preteatia = 
kthioanisedonwehenens ion 
MISSOURI. aastng (ad to First National and Union State Banks, — 
IRIEGD,. ..occseunns oceneecscesees L. P. Norma, | “astings* (Adams)................ road st. Collections 
—— oa _W. G. Pendleton | | «od ~ iret National Bank and Nebraska Loan GORDON ¢. HAMILTON, = 
Brookfield (Lima). .B. Arbathust | X New Brunswick* (Middlesex)..... Warren R. Schenck 
Buffalo (Dallas)... . Levi Engle Ha ee Contre” (Hayes).....-+-000+-200+-. C. A. Ready Refers to National Bank of New Jersey and Peo 
Refers to the Dallas County Bank of — Hebron (T hayer).....--------+-  ss2-- Cc. L. _—— ple’s National Bank. 
(Oe LS Rate ameter . A. Denton | Holdrege* (Phel { settee ce eecteeeeeeees On SS IE REE REE Pe David R. 
Cameron (Clinton)................ nie ‘& Goodrich | Kearney* (Buffalo)................... WARREN P PRATT See SINE... . cocndilas Gannsndiinn’ Wm. W. 
Refer to all banks in Cameron or Plattsburg, Mo. Refers to city ag Bank and Farmers’ Bank. | paterson* (Passaic)..........C. HENRY VAN N BLARCOM 
iton* (Carroll) ......... Lozier, Painter & Morris | Lincoln* (Lan Second Nat'l Bank Bidg. General legal bestaes. 
Carthage* ( IT) 22+ -eeeseene Harrison & Harrison BROWN & SUMPTER, 1127 0st. We collect, adjust Special attention given to collections. Refers @ 
Chillicothe* (Livingston) Davis, Loomis & Davis and ee claims promptly in Nebraska. the Second National Bank. 
eae James Parks & Son corre & frome. 1104 U st. Kefer to Columbia | Plainfield (Union)............... REED & CODDINGTON 
F a es William H. Jobnson | Babcock Bldg. Refers to First Matienal | — 
ers to R. %. Dun & Co. aod Taney Coun'y Bank. | HARWOOD. AMES "& PETTIS. Attorney for Firat | Princeton (Mercer)................-.----- F.A 
Gainesvil! DY IN 5s on occas cs ccncens G. T. Harrison National Bank. Rahway (Union) ................000-+- 
ane & for Bank of Gainesville. ALFRED w. SCOTT, Suite 136, Burr Block. Fifteen | Red Bank (Monmouth) legate & Hope 
Grant a MD ccbstcadsscbstieet W. 8. Gibsor years’ experience. Personal attention to col- | Somerville* (Somerset) James L- riggs 
Hannibal (Marion)............... OHN L. RO BARDS tions, commercial litigation, mortgage fore- | Trenton* (Mercer) and 
Refers to Farmers & Hirsaone B’k of Hannibal closures, probate and cot poration law. Refers NEVIN J. Loos, 9 East State st. Collections 
ndence (Jackson) -........-..... Jno. N. Southern to First Nat'l Bank a. d K.G.Dun&Co.. Lincoln. me: cantile law. ick 
Jefferson City* (Cole).......-....-..-.-.--- J.C. Fisher: | Madison* (Madison).................... James Nichols Woodbridge (Middlesex)..... Send to New pwnd 
Joplin (Jasper)............-.... Galon & A. E. Spenaur Refers to First National Bank o° Madison. Woudbury* (Gloucester).......0.++s0--+---Lewis Stat 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, 815 Society for Savings Building, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
COMMERCIAL LITIGATION A SPECIALTY. 


ARTHUR A. STEARNS, 
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NEW MEXICO. 


Albaquerque* (Bernalillo) - gar aaa 
Refers to the Rank of Commerce of this ieee 008 


Rh? (ORME) cocccccscccsccccee-ce Pe r 
Folsom (Union) nd to Clayton 
Las Vegas* (San Miguel) . BUNKER 

Ay “nat to Firat and San Miguel National Banks. 
George W. Knaebel 


----J. D. Brooke 


Santa re (Santa Fe) 
focorro* (Socorro)........... 


NEW YORK. 
Albany* (Albany) ....Countryman, Da Bois & Bevans 
‘Amsterdam( Montgomery) Westbrook, Burke & Hoover 
Underwood, Storke & Seward 
A: thor E. Clark 


ham roome) 
LIFFORD 3. ARMS. General Practice. Courts. 
Collections. 
Brockport (Monroe) 
ly 
PGEDRGE F F. ELLIOTT, Garfield Bldg. Refers to the 
sau National Bank of Brooklyn. 
MOREHOUSE & FISH, 26 Court st. Commercial and 
corporation law. 
JAMES P. PHILIP, 26 Court st. Refers to Nassau 
faa — and the German-American Bank. 


Baffalo* (Er 
CHARLES. R. & CLARENCE U. Gannyra, a Wie 
_, ae and De 
taken. Refer to City tank 
culTon 4 ¢ & CLARK. —~ dkny Seneca st. Attorneys 
r Bank of Com 
GENERAL COLLECTION N AGENCY OF BUFFALO, 
Eilicott Square. Geo. 8. Hull, Att’y. Collec- 
tions and reports. Refers to Fidelity Tru-t & 
Guarantee Co. and Manuf. & Traders’ Bank. 
ELIHU R. SHERMAN, 21 Builders Exchange At. 
torney for Bank of North Collins, & Merchant 
Tailors’ Exchange of Buftlalo. Refers to them 
and to Third National Bank of Buffalo. 
WADSWORTH, BLACKMON & WADSWORTH, 626, 
628 & 630 Ellicott Square. Attys for Columbia 
National Bank, Bank of Gowauda and Buffalo 
Savings & Loan Association. 
Canandaigua” (Untario)...............He M. Field 
Carthage (Jefferson) Frank T. Evans 
Refers to First National Bank of Carthage. 
“ (Geeen James B. Olney 
--Send to Rochester 
Corning* (Steuben). . aasenasiéepees —_ A. Wiltiams 
Chatham (( ‘olum bia). -_ E. Barrett 
Refers to State Bank, ‘Chatham, N 
Cortland’ (Cortland) youn E. WINSLOW 
Refers to First Nat B’k and Postmaster of Cortland. 
Dansville (Livingston) B. 
Dunkirk (Chautauqua) Stearns & Warner 
Eimira* (Chemena). HERENDEEN & MANDEVILLE 
Attorneys for State Bank; bIlmira Savings Bank ; 
New York State Association of _— ware Jobbers. 
t (Monroe) to Rochester 
Fulton (Oswego) FR euencK be SPENCER 
Refers to the First National Bank of fF ulton 
Geneva (Ontario). Geo 
Glens Falls (Warren) 
Gouverneur (St. Lawrence) 
Refers to Bank of Gouverneur. 
ell yay 
oye 8 (Monroe) . 
Hornell rille (Steuben) 
Hudson" ((‘olumbia) ...... 
Ithaca* (Tompkins) 
Jamestowu (Chautauqua) wler ks 
Johnetow n* (Fulton) FAYETTE E. MOYER 
Refers to Bradstreet's and the J ee Bank 
. T. Hewitt 


Auburn* (Cayuga) 
Bata 


. G. Atkins 
Leckport* - Docccccancsonnansdeed Joshua Gaskill 
Malone (Fra 
FREDERICK se. PADDOCK. References: l’eople’s 
National Benk and Farmers’ National Bank. 
Marathon (Cortland) . 
Middletown (Orange) J 
t Vernon (Westchester) ..Ostrander & Crawford 
Newburg (Orange) Jonathan Deyo 
New Rochelle ( Westchester) ....... John F. Lambden 
NEW YORK* (New York) 
ELSTON BEATY, 49 Nassau street. 
specialty. Contingent fee. All courts. 
CARTER, HUGHES & DWIGHT, suite 150-160, 96 
Broadway, and é Wall at. "(See card.) 
POWELL & DAMRON (Omar Powell, W. C. Damron), 
206 Broadway, N. Y., and 396 Fourth st., Brook- 
lyn. {Counsel for Gilbert Ell ott Law Co and 
for Atto neys’ and Agencies’ Association. 
Special attention to —— cases in State and 
United States courts. (See card front page ) 
RUSSELL, ROBINSON & winsLow, 253 Broadway. 
Consulting Counsel: Ba & Loan Associa- 
tion, Insurance and Conperet on Law. 
0. B. THOMAS, 35 Wall st. Geueral law practice. 
Collection department. Consnalting counsel 
UNITED LAW & COLLECTION OFFICES, 150 Nassau 
street. (See card.) 
Niagara Falls (Niagara) , Dudley & Cohn 
North Collins (Erie) eu HU R. SHERMAN 
Ogdensburg (St. Lawrence) Louis Hasbrouck 
Burke & Brewer 


Collections a 


Oneida (Madison) 
Refer to National State Bank, Farmers & Merch- 
ants’ State Bank, and central Bank. 


Poughkeepsie* (Dute 
RED E. ACKERMAN, Refers to Fallkill National 
and Farme's & Manufacturers’ Nat’! Banks. 
MARTIN HEERMANCE (Ex-District Attorney of 
Dutchess Ne Refers to Poughkeepsie 
Nationa! Bank. 
Rhinebeck pamcny 
Rochester* (Monroe 
SELDEN S. BROWN, 337 338 Powers Bldg. Prac 
tices in City, State and Federal courts. Refers 
to Traders’ National Bank. 
SCOTT CUMMINGS, 13 Elwood Bldg. Refers to all 
banks and leading wholesale and jobbing 
houses in Rochester. 
CHARLES ROE, 1002-1004 Wilder Bldg Practice 
in all courts. References: Flour City Nat'l 
Bank of Rochester and Kochester Trust & Safe 


Deposit Co. 

EDWARD F. WELLINGTON, 20 Exchange st. Con- 
stituent Member United Commercial Lawyers 
and United Law and Collection Offices. Refers 
to a Nat'l B’k. Special collection dep't. 

Rome (Oneida on . — 
Salamanaca 


taraugus) 
Sandy Hill (Washington). . ‘iebviLLE ‘ING LSBE 
Saratoga $ Sota ( Saratoga) P. BUTLER 
Refers to First National Bank. 
Saugerties (Ulster)................. Egbert Whittaker 
Schenectady* (Schenectady) Jacob W. Clute 
m cermonee em ieeacededoseons Send to Rochester 
yracuse* (Onondaga 
BENEDICT &R DER, 418-420 Kirk Block. Refer 
to Bank of Syracuse. 
Tonawanda (Erie) ewis T. Pa 
Troy* (Rensselaer) 
68 & 7v Congress st. Special attention given to 
collections and commercial law 
Utica* (Oneida) AYLESWORTH & SHUMWAY 
Refer to Central Bank of Oneada. 
Virgil (Cortland) one} Ps ortland 
Warrensburgh (Warren) ...... WEST 
Refers to Hon. John F. Dillon, sie Yoru City. 
Watertown" (Jefferson) A. H. Sawyer 
Whitehall (Washington) ~~ 
Refers to the Old National Bank ‘of i Whiteball 
White Plains* (Westchester) Wilson Brown, Jr. 
Yonkers (Westchester) y y} Kellogg 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Ashboro* (Randolph) 
GEO. S$. BRADSHAW. Refers to Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, High Point. 
WM. C. HAMMER. Notary Public. Refer to Na 
tional Bank of ‘me Point, : C. 
Asheville* ( Buncombe Davidson & Jones 
Carthage* (Moore) . . "INO. W. HINSDALE. Collections, 
Charlotte* (Mecklenburg) CLARKSON & DULS 
Practice in all courts. Refer to Commercial Na- 
tional and First National Banks 
Durham* (Durham). ...Shepherd, Manning & Foushee 
Elizabeth City* (Pasquotauk ) E. F. Lamb 
Refers to First National Bank of Elizabeth City. 
Fayetteville’ (Cumberland) .. JNO. W. HINSDALE 
Gastonia (Gaston) . William H. Lewi: 
Greensboro* (Guilford) i 


Cherry & Co., Greenville. 
Lexington* (Davidson) 
Refer to the Bank of Lexington. 
Mt Airy ( ) . W. 
New Berne* (Crave R. B. Nixon 
” NO. W. HINSDALE. Collections. 
Rockingham* (Richmond . .....Cameron Morrison 
Ret ers to Bank of Pee Dee at this place. 
_—_— (Cleveland)........... .Gidney & Webb 
Statesville* (Iredell) .............. “Armfield & Turner 
Williamston* (Martin) Howard J. Herrick 
Refers to the Bank of Rocky Mount, N.C 
W'lmington* (New Hanover) P. B. Manning 
Winston’ (Forsythe)......... Ww Sean & Buxton 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Bismarck* (Burleigh) ............ Newton & Patterson 
Refer to the Bismarck Bank. 

Devil's Lake* (Ramsey).............. E. A. MAGLONE 
Refers to First National Bank of Devil’s Lake. 
Dickinson" (Stark) ALBERT J. BURNETT 

Collections a specialty. Refers to First Nat Bank. 
Ellendale (Dickey) A. T. Cole 
Fargo* (Cass) - FRED B “MORRILL 

Office: First National Bank Block. Kefers to First 

and Red River Valley National Banks. 
Grand Forks*(Grand Forks). . Cochran & Feetham 
ED nicicisanbdasensedscocbad J. F. Selby 
Mandan* (Morgan 
Northwood (Gran M. V. Linwell 
Steele (Kidder) ....Charles H. Stanley 
kKefers to the Capital National Bank of Bismarck. 
Wapheton* (Richland) W. E. Parcel) 


Akron* (Summit). . 
Amherst (Lorain) 
Ashtabula (Ashtabula) 
Bucyrus* (Crawford) 
Cadiz" (Harrisun) ~y Cunningham 
Cambridge* (Guernsey) a ~ man 
Refers to Uld National Bank —< Cami 
Canton’ (Stark). LER & POMERINE 
Central Savings Bank Scien kefer to any 
bank in the city. 
lton* (Carroll) Holder & 


Edward Vollrath 





Oglevee 
Chillicothe* (Ross) Albert Douglas, Jr. 





TNSENIAMIN. # COX, o East Fourth st. Corpora- 
‘ou 
pow —_ comm — Refer to Merch- 
JOHNSON & LEVY, Chamber oF Crmmeatne Denne, 
yr to Equitable National Bank, 
we ational Clearin 
Circleville" ¢ (Pickaway) 
Cleveland* (Cuyahoga) 
ARTHUR A. STEARNS, 815 Society faring 
General practice i in all State and 
Prompt attention to collections and commervial 
litigation. Notaries and stenographers in office 
for ry ~ § depositions. Refers to State Na- 


tional (See .) 
JAS. — WILLIAMS. 204 Su st. Commercial 
and collections. tions. Refers tc 
Contr and Union National Banks and Savings 


& Trust Co. 
JOHN 0. WINSHIP, Blackstone Block. Refers to 
Cleveland National Bank. 
Columbus* (Franklin 
HARRY R. WILSON, M. C. A. Bidg. 
Collections and’ foro By law a specialty. 
Devens ( 


Ww. E. “BEEGHLY, Davis Bldg. orgy and com- 


TSCHALL. BROWN & CRAWFORD, ( 
GOTTSCHALL, "BROWN & = Odd Fellows’ 
Templ fer to all banks 


J. W.Co 
er (Gallia) ‘Albert Douitt Alcorn 
Refers to First National and Ohio Valley Banks. 
Grafton (Lorain) See Elyria 


). H. L. Hecock 
Refers to Penfield Ave. Savings Bank Co. and the 
Lorain Savings & Bank Co. 
Mansfield* (Ri Richland) — & McBRIDE 

‘ollections a specialty. (See card 

Masten? (Waste). ....cccccsccsqeccccesss J. F. McNeal 
Marysville* (Union)..................-.-- J.E Griffith 
Massillon* (Stark) ...........Pease, Baldwin & Young 
Medina* (Medina) Jos. Andrew 
Middletown (utler) 


Newark (Lickin 
New Philadelphes* (Tuscarawas) . 


ea 
Norwalk* (Huron) A.M. 
Miami) 


) 
eens “9 R. G. Dun & Co 


THOMAS ‘S DUNLAP, 508 National Union Bening, 
National 


Huron Refers to Second N 
FOSTER & FOSTER, 60 hae Exchange. Wefer 
to the Kete "National Bank. 
L. H. PIKE, 301 Gardner Building. Refers to the 
Nortbern National Bank 


Washington C. H.* (Fayette) George W. Allen 
Refers to the Commercial Bank at this aoe. 

Wellston (Jackson) E. Jacobs 
Refers to First National Bank of Wilson 


Youngstown* (Mahoning)............J.C 
Zanesville* (Muskingum) ..............C. A. Maxwe 


OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


a -—* —— ) 
me enn Pa aye to Bank of Kingfisher 


and merci 
W. W. NOFFSINGER. SetasteRues Kingfisher. 
Mulhall (Logan) inaldo Brown 
Refers to Bank of Mulhall and People's Bank, 
Blockton, Iowa. 
Newkirk* (Kay) 
Norman* (Cleveland) 
Jklahoma* (Oklahoma) 
Perry‘ (Noble) ........... ----. Van Buskirk & Osborn 
Stillwater* (Payne) Sterling P. King 


Astoria* ( 
Eugene* (Lane) 
Refers to First National Bank at this place. 





MORDECAI & GADSDE 






ATTORNEYS AT LAW, 43, 
COMMERCIAL LITIGATION AND COLLECTIONS A SPECIALTY, 





46 & 47 BROAD STREE1, CHARLESTON, 8. ¢. 
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“ Noga Pottsville* (Schuylkill)................ S. B. EDWARDS | Clarksville’ (Montgomery)............ West & B 
EMMONS & EMMONS. 609 to 612 Chamber of Com. | Reading* (Berks)................. Charles H. Schaeffer | Columbia* (Maury)..............--- x & P 
merce Building. Attorneys for Emmons As- | Ridgway* (Elk)...................- Geange A . Rathbun | Jackson™ (Madison) .............-..-. ihiam G. Lynn 
ree we oe ae of cisco, Port- | ee veel Cestawennal nunabnesedgands 8. 4S Knoxville* (Knox) 
lan e and Tacoma. ethport* (McKean)..................+-- ayo 
Salem* (Marion)................. CARSON & FLEMING |" Kfers to Henry Hamlin, banker, and The Eldred CORNICK Dp mongers hg -~rvierr ala 
me we Capital National Bank of Salem (Pa.) Bank. INGERSOLL” & PEYTON. Corporation and 
The Dalles* (Wascv) ..... Mays, Huntington & "Wilson South Bethlehem (Northampton) ...... J. D. Brodhead mercial ractice given special service, Refer 
Resident counsel for the E. P. Wilbur Trust Co. o Rast Temnessee Nations! Bank. = 
Sunb’ (Northumberland)........ HARRY S. KNIGHT $: he 3 MORRISON, Deaderick Bldg. Commercial 
PENNSYLVANIA. = ers to Cochran, Payne & McCormick, bankers, litigation and collections. Refers to Bank of 
one (Allegheny) basiiedesecceccbe H. L. Christy nny Tranette) H. L. Robinson eg Gap, Tenn., and City Nations 
EES eas my A rig } nOxv’ 
KAUFFMAN ‘ARENinoeR. Refer tw Lehigh Valley bel sshingtou" (Washingion). ---olnnaaaay & Pie Lanois City (Leadon) --.-.-------++++- Send to Loudon 
rast & Sole Degen wn (Norchumber and)...... Send to Sunbury John J. BI + Refers to the Citizens’ Bank. 
JAS. LSCHAADT, Dist. Attorney for Lehigh county. wae Merrick & Youn . 
Refers to Allentown or Second National Banks. West Cate? ( easiest COP CRA, 5 Alfred P. Rei . KE. Cassady. Refers to the Bank of Loudon. 
Altoona (Blair) ere ya © . Memphis* (Shelb; 
LEISENRING & ATKINSON. Solicitors for First ee HENRY R NRY CRAFT, Beams 8 30 6 1! Banttohle Daly 
k of Mercantile accounts, bills payable and all gen- Kansas Cit uitable Assurance Soci ~ 
= “STOVER Yoome 6 1, Michesleen Bldg. = collections made in any part of the State New York; "onucider & ‘Treukamp (o., Clery. 
Beaver Falls (Beaver)............. Gilbert L. Eberhart JOSEPH MOORE. land; Youngstown Bridge Co., Edy’s Com. 


Bellefonte* (Centre) ..................... John M. Dale 

Bethlehem = orthampton) ...Send to South 440 Oo 

Bradford (McKean) ...................... H. Byles 

Brockwayville (Jefferson).......... = B. McCullough 
Refers to the Brockwayville Ban 

Brookville* (J etferson) . WF) Aimee -y &Jobn M. White 
Refer to the National Bank of Brookville, Pa 


oeetenes” be | ETS J. D. Ludwig 
ESN A. A. Cochran 
Gloarhelse (Cleartield) 


FRED. BETTS. Refers to County National Bank 

and Clearfield National Bank. 

SWOOPE & PATTON. Reter to the Bradstreet Co. 
Connellsville (Fayette) a A. H 
Coudersport* (Potter) ..... A. N. Crand 

Reters to First National Bank of Coudersport. 
Easton* (Northampton)............ Henry D. Maxwell 
Emporium* (Cameron) .................. c. w. a 

Refers to the First National Bank of 
ete eee titadiipia ime “FISH CROSBY 

Refer to noel National Bank of 
Franklin* (Venango)...................... F. L. Kahle 

Refers to ‘Franklin Sav. Bank & International B'k. 
sot aforetio Fier Radical Baa of Gi "= 

ation of Gettye 
eases’ (Westmoreland) ........-. ed ‘._- 
jee eey, ee — bi vviereneagld hicade 
PE: - HOWARD PARDOE 
eh no oer ee yapety attended to. 
fers to Ma: kle Banking & Co. 








. H. Kuhn 
NN i. ns scapennil WM. H. KELLER 
Refers to ee ~ yg Bank, Lancaster Trust 


: Trust Co 
plinnw nathan cine & Schock 
ughnessy 


Feeccsccccccosposl Howard O. Lantz 
Lock Haven* (Clinton) .............. J. R. YOUNGMAN 
Com matters given special attention. 


Dn ommpinaies -Frank Reber 
Refers to the Milton Trust & Safe Deposit Co. 
Mount Carmel (Northumberland) ......... ty — 
Mount Pleasant (Wesmoreland)......... 

New Castle* (Lawrence) .............. H. Mie GREGORY 
; crenendead « First National Bank. 

( we poesd WM. F. DANNEHOWER 

Oil City Soman 99 RELIES FETS, Wm. McNair 

H1LA* (Philade ~ hia) 

A. 3. a aS os ER, ge Building, 

epee one st. Commercial Collections. 
to Commercial National “Bank, John & 
hn Wanamaker &CityTrustCo. 

CARR A & FRANCISCUS. Provident Bldg. Commercial 
and corporation law. Collection department 
thoroughly modern and well eanip Depo- 
sitions taken by Notary, G. Franciscus. 
References: New York, ational Wall Paper 
Co ; Philadelphia, Tradesmen's Nat’) Bank ; 
Atlantic Re g Co.; H. W. Johns Mfg. Co.; 
a ag Grevemeyer & Co. ; C. M. Bailey’s 
Sons pplee Hardware Co. 

3. R. CASSEL. 30" py Ae Bldg. Corporation, com- 
ater lt law and collections. fers to P. P. 

cashier National Bank of Republic. 

GUARANTEE COLLECTION & LAW CU., offices Bul 

Bidg. Law and collections. References 

of Clark & Denniston, General Counsel, by 

rmission; First Nat'l Bank, Fourth Street 

at’l Bank, Centennial Nat'l] Bank, E. W. 

a oo bankers, Fidelity Insurance, 
fe Deposi it Co. 

NORTON ‘a NORTON 1326 Chestnut st. Law and 
collections. Reliable correspondents in all 
large cities. Refer to Commonwealth Title 
Insurance & Trust Co 

WAGNER 7% y Franklin Bldg, 133 So. 12th st. 
Reter to R Dun & Co, The Mercantile 
Agency, at —- ‘office. 


PITTSBURG* Cuan n ) 

LEE & CHAPMA ref Fourth ave. Corporation 
and commercial law. Refer to K eystone Bank 
and Columbia National Bank, Pittsburg, and 
Seaboard National Bank, New York. 

WILLIAM A. WAY, 925 to 928 Carnegie Building. 
Equity, real estate and probate practice. 





— to People’s Bank. 


Williamsport* (Lycoming)............ W. C. GILMORE 
Refers to the Weet E yest Peanci. National Bank. 
Pe Ccindinkdeedncccunsnccecatnues John F. Kell 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Bristol* (Bristol) .............--.-.---- Samuel Norris 
ewport* (Newport) ................... . P. She 
Pawtucket iy! tee emmy benenaageaaee ann J.L. Jenks 
vidence* (Provide 


FRANK H. JACKSON, 49 Weatminster st. Collec- 
tious and commercial litigation a specialty. 
Refers to Hon. Chas. Matteson, Chief Justice 
of Rhode Island, Industrial Trust Co. and Tue 
AMERICAN LAWYKR. 

JOHN ERASTUS LESTER. Commissioner for New 


York. Patents. Collections. 
NR ic a nednnne nas ncewntts Charles B. Mason 
Westerly one) pecedeisadinaas Albert B. Crafts 
Woonsocket ( MRO cocceses coed Chas. F. Ballou 
ee CAROLINA. 
Aiken* (Aiken)..........-..-....-.- Claude E. Sawyer 
ge to Bank of Aiken, F. B. Henderson and B. 
F. Turner. 
Beanfort* ID . utcndaccctzess, esck W. I. Verdier 
Camden* meets sebtatdvebensncneena C. L. Winkler 


CHARLESTON” (Charleston) 
MORDECAI & GADSDEN, P.O. Bex 156. Refer to 
ony | bank in city. Council for State Savings 
ik. (See card on this and on back cover.) 
SMYTHE, ‘LEE & eueeee 7 Broad st. Refer to Ex- 


ing & Trust Co. and Bank ot 
Charieten it Nat'l Banking Ass'n, Charleston. 


Columbia* (Richland).............-. Francis H. Weston 

Greenvilie* (Greenville)............... Isaac M. Bryan 
a” (Orangeburg)........... >, 

burg* (Spartanburg)......... “Nicholls & Jones 

i, | eee. Thomas B. Butler 


Refers to Merchants & Pianters’ National Bank. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Aberdeen* (Brown)..........-.......-. E. T. Taubman 
Bangor (Walworth).........-.....-.+-.--- W. R.G 
ID iin cases cnencececsece M. E. Rudolph 
Pi adecnhescnesoscden C. C. Morrow 
Deadwood* (Lawrence) ............... & Edmonds 
Flandreau* Cieety) baedeednncvasews HARRY D. JAMES 
Refers to M Sta Bank 
Hot Springs* (Fall River)...... -----Loomis §. Cull 
Huron* ( Ul Tietiscseastecentssacpeeien L ie 
Madison* (Lake)............... D. D. Holdridge & Son 
Mitchell* (Davisan)................... te 
Mound City* (Campbell) ececcesccssccoss A. Sutherland 
Rapid ‘City (Pennington) ........... ees. 'W. BROWN 


ennington) 
es to Pennington a Ban 


OUX FALLS* (Minnehah 
AIKENS, BAILEY & VOORHEES. Refer to Minne- 
haba Sioux Falls National Banks. 
C. A. Christopherson, Edmison-Jameson Building. 
Refers to State Banking & Trust Co. 
seer & GLOVER. Refer to Dakota National 


d Union National Banks. 
c. é. HARTLEY. Refers to A. B. Kittredge, O. 8. 
Pender, etc. 
Watertown* (Coddington)..............-. John Nicolson 
Wiimet* (Roberta)... ......202..cccees Howard Babcock 
Refers to the Bank of Wilmot. 
Yankton (Yankton)................. Cramer & Holman 


Refer to Yankton National Bank or any other 
bank in Yankton. 


TENNESSEE. 
Bristol* (Sullivan).............-.....- Curtin & Haynes 
Brownsville” head sacasccccensesa J.W oore 
Charlotte* (Dickson) .........---....+-..-- 
* (Hamilton. 


ton) 

CASE & CASE, 202-203 Richardson Bldg. General 
ractice and commercial law. Kefer to First 
ational Bank, Chattanooga Machinery Co, 

Chattanooga powes ns J. D. Archbold; 
New York City; Gambee, Cincinnati ; 
Rittenhouse & a. kakeoe Co., Chicago; A. C. 
Hord, Cleveland, O.; Members Attorneys’ Na 
tional Clearing House. 

COOKE SWANEY- & COOKE, 300-303 Richardson 
Bldg. Refer to First and Third Nat'l Banks. 








mercial Agency, Chicago; Palen & Burns, Buf. 
falo; Karges ‘urviture Co., Evansville; A, 
& H. Myers, Ph lade!lphia; Snow-Ch urch Co., 
Boston; Lady Ensley Coal Iron & k. R. Co. 
Birmingham ; Union Bank & Trust Co. Nash: 
ville; Western School Supply Cv., Des Mo neg, 
lowa; Awerican Accident Ins. ('0., Louisville. 
Memphis references: Union & Planters’ Bank, 
Oliver-Finnie Grocer Co. and Cochran Lumber 
Co. Collection department tully equipped. 
MYERS & BANKS, 310 Second st. Members of At- 
torneys’ National oe ny House, Commercial 
Law gue of America, United Law & Collec. 
tion Offices, American Lawyers’ Association, 
United Commercial Lawyers and Attorneys’ 
& Agencies Association. See card front page, 


anata! (Hamblen) ........ Shields & Mounteastle 

Nashville (Davidson) 
LEMUE. R. CAMPBELL, Cole Building. Refers to 
A ican National Bank and Union Bank & 

Trust Co. of this city. 
eee tee peeddeesewvousooeseesecnare Jno. T. Allen 
yom occcs- ccccccceccccecs M. A. Cummings 
ly* (Humphreys)..........---.-- J. F. Shannon 
TEXAS. 

Abilene (Taylor) ...-ccccccccceees Cookreil & Cockrel 
Atlanta (Cass) ..........-- ikvonnes O'Neal & Culberson 
Austin* (Travis siainenshiaeteatited A. S. WALKER, Jr 


Refers to cit National Bank of Austin and Sweet- 
ser, Pembrook & Co. Dry Goods a, New York. 
Bartlett (Williamson) ...............-- E. W. JOHNSON 
Commercial law and collections prom tly attended 

to. Refers to First National — - i Taylor, Tex. 


Brownwood" (Brown) ........-.-- n & Grinpon 
Cameron (i (M il fad ss ladon mates T. Gooey HENDERSON 
Refers ‘e sila County Bank of Cameron. 
Cleburne* (Johnson) ...........------- Davis & a 
Coleman* (Delemen) ponemaneadeosude Randelph & Web! 
Commerce (Hunt). ......-.-..---++-+- eorge reen 
Refers 3 Sooti & Penman. 
Dalla (Dallas ocr cccs-n gr i vowde 
Denton* (Denton) ..........- oe eee oe Lo. Owsley 
to E ‘is Nation 0! nton. 
Retree ot = eeeseeoes foot — Tex 
E] Paso* (E) Paso).............. emp & i 
Forney (Kaufman).............-- Send to Terrell, Tex 
‘ort Worth* (Tarrant) 
PARKER, Se & SMITH, Be 11886 Main st. 
Commercial coll 
wae, MACK. Box 593. Refers to First Nat. 
of Albany, Tex. 
Geinceville" | Cooke geoseedentoceesedes Davia & Harris 
Galveston* (Galveston) .............-- ae ‘ Lay 
Gatesville* (Coryell) ...........-.------- . 
Reters to First and City National Ban 
Greenville* (Hunt).............---- Send to ~ Jommerce 
Hillaboro* (Hill)..........-..---+--- Fariton & Morrow 


* (Harris) 
ALLEN & WATKINS, Binz Bldg. Refer to Weekes, 
Pod & Co., bankers, of Galve-ton. 
SHAW. Show’ s Bldg, Congress ave. Cor- 
ion, commercial and land law. Refers to 
irat Nat'l] Bank and T. W. House, banker. 
Parie® (LAMA) ..0000 0. .e-coccncccosscoses Hale & Hale 
San Angelo* (Tom — essseuees Joseph Spencér, Jr. 
San An or Or ag (Bexar 
WAT. B. JONES, Frost Bank Bldg. {See card last 
é, under title Texas.) 
sani ROUTLEDGE. Commercial and land law & 
specialty. Refers to San Antonio Nat’! Bank. 
Sherman (Grayson)..........-.------- WOLFE & HARE 
Commercial law. Collections a specialty. Attor: 
neys for the City Bank of Sherman. 
Gregan (Erath) 
& Vincent. 
Kinks pbenville. 


Refer to First National Bank of 


W. W. Moores. Refers to First National Bank of 
Stephenville and Amani National Bank of 
Fort Worth, Tex Beaks 
Pemple (Bell) .........-----++0+e-ee0-0+- W. 8. Ban 
T ll ( . 





ey & Bld 
"ei 8. SCARBOROUGH, +. getfn in - aust 


Refers to any 
bank in the city. 


yor 


cn mes §86=6LcocoSr 


Cc 


aA 4 


te rors 


aut iA gd 


_—— ~*~ 








S BARRISTER SOLICITOR, NOTARY PUBLIC, ETC. T#ABERS SANK Bude 
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Waxahachie’ (a) eteokéoundghdabading <” <o—- ee me el ro—~.. sc al Crash, Flonmna Ig ban HALIFAX* (Halifax) 
riord* (Parker)...............-.-H. L. estown* RL éap dddndos orrest W. Brown Bord —_— isholm. ttorneys 
bere Falls (Wichita)............ J. H. Barwise, a. Refers to the Bank of Charlestown. for Ban ae > a . 
Wolfe City (Hunt) ................. Send to Commerce | Clarksburg* (Harrison)................-- Cc. af Lynch HARRIS. 'H HENRY & CAHAN. Mg ws E. Harris, 
Fairmont* (Marion)...............+-.-- B. Fleming . ¢.; William A. Henry, L L.B.; Charles 
Gratton” (Taylor)............-..... IRA E. _ ROBINSON Cahan, L.L.B.) Solicitors of Merchants’ 
UTAH. Refers to Merchants & Mechanics’ Sa and Union Banks of Halifax. Collections; 
Lag (Case PN ree CS «-D. A. Hea vill 9 (Cael enon INSON 8 & Tk MPSON commera marme and admiralty practice; 
* (Weber) .«- <2 nnecccccnccccees vans ‘ers Jackson C. “ (Jackson) ‘Sg Fa pee Warren Miller ROSS, “MELiISH & MAT R 14 Bedf R 
meats eocccccesaceanesedsacscceses 5. K. King Mareinobarg’ (Be (Berkeley) Rilacedetne Faulkner & Walker “al alifax Ban Barking Co. “x 
tLake* ( arkersbur, ELL, ROSS & 52 Bedford Row. 
sNEGOTH, LEE & GRAY, Rooms @2 to 65 Commercial | * HUTCH 30K, rWbToHINsoN & CAMDEN. Chiet |; nenb tL a ee ee 
Block. Commercial litigation Cax 4 Counsel in Virginia f or Baltimore & Ohio ee A mene ure)... - on scceee cane 3 
LOOFBOUROW & KAHN, Suite 70, 7 Com- Rallreed Co. (See eand. eet ae Seed Ge Sate 
mercial Block Corporation and minin; law; Van Winkle & Ambler. Refers to the Parkers- Springhill (Cumberland) 
commercial litigation and collections. Attor- burg ea ag and First National Bente. Sydney Cape Breton)...-.... ° 6. “en ack chien 
ne}s fur Bank of Salt — “er in all | Petersburg (Grant) ................... J. Harman pth ven F la a acccseeg de Be, ee 
colt oe se cities upon Toone SOE 307 “— x mia o Ry - to Clerk. of Circuit Court of Grant at oo s “ 
Cornic g- oint Pleasant* (Mason)............... % 2 : 
a tureney foe MoUornich &: Co., bankers Refers to Merchants’ National Ban Sane CORRE «cmon aan. seman & Layton 
Ravenswood (Jackson) Ni. ©. PRICKITT | y,, Refer to Union Bank of Halifax, Halifax, N- 3. 
Redere to Bank ef Ravensweed. 2 Yarmouth* (Yarmouth)....... T. V. B. Bingay & Sons 
VERMONT. . 
Whealnge (Ohl Giroahat Dibaisd padadbakencess H. C. Hervey atte ONTARIO. ‘in ii 
Washin Pocccccccccescose Edward W. Bisbee 2 fg DDiintedstncdcusias «ceseeesee 
ath Falls (Windham) jondeedassswapians L. M. Read ¢. SMITH, 1421 Chapline st. Commercial litiga- | Galt (Waterloo)..............-/-.--+--- .J. Millican 
Brandon (Rutland).................. Edward S. Marsh “son a specialty. Solicitor for Imperial Bank of C 
Brattlebore (Wind : eccecesse --Haskins & Stoddard Hamilton* (Wentworth)............ Chisholm & ie 
* (Chittenden)............- J. H. Macomber WISCONSIN. Lonfen 0 (Frontemac)...............---- 
Refers to the Howard Nat‘onal Bank. Antigo (Langlade C. Werden Deane ‘Mia. ) 
Montpelier‘ Washington). Dillingham, Huse& Howland Refers t» Bank of Ant ° oy lade Co Bank. . Bartram, 99 Dundas st., West. Refers to 
Northfield (Washington)............... C.D. TD | Appleton" (Outagomie) ....- > ee Molsons Bank. 
Ratland* (Rutland).................... Willis M. Ross a* (A rT Ae BO 0 OF A B. Dizon MAGEE, McKILLOP & MURPHY. (James 
at. Albans* (Franklin) eee ccccccscccesecs E. A. Ashland Baraboo‘ 2 ene oe, eae ee eee F. R. Ben’ C.; James B. Mc a7 Thos. J hy 
&. Johnsbury* (Caledonia)........ Farnham & Porter Beloit (Rock 3 4 SES Ww. omen A Otews Slee een. ENDERSON & we Y 
Woodstock* (Windsor)........... French & Southgate pewa Faile* (Chippewa)....... Jenkins & Jenkins Barristere, = Refer —— ye Ah, 
Dodgoriltes ne ea mR Keene & Miller Ly ce Bank 
ota’ Gen the..............-. Seaforth (Huron) -........--....---+--s-00 R. S. Hays 
VIRGINIA. Fond du Lac: (Fond du Lac) GIFFIN & SUTHERLAND uenaamn caine Dominion Bank. 
f oc coccoccee ‘ er to the ation NTO* ' 
ee 2 Seprank Gilmer | Janesville (Kock) BEATTY BLACKSTOCK. NESBITT, CHADWICK & 1 
Cliften Fi (Allegheny)...........-. Duncan & Kin FETHERS (6. H.) JEFFRIS (M.G.), FIFIELD(C.L.)& RIDDELL. (W. H. Beatty, hos. Gibbs Black- | 
Danville (Pit ec acestense WITHERS & WITHE m. 0. ) Attorneys for First National stock, Geo. Tate Blackstock, Q.C.; Wallace : 
Refer to er Grange Bank, Planters’ National ~¥ a a & sochanies’ Savings Banks. Nesbitt, W. R. Riddell, E. Chad 
Bank and Bank of Danville Special collection de Em dg Re Wm. H. Brouse, Da 
armen ate sare ara Tet ika eae. tren ‘Wasi to MeKay, C. W. Beatty.) bolicitors for Bask of 
ao dene ace ewaunee “ ( ‘aunes) .. . onn attawa Cc iy, U. . ° 
se ps 10H E. - La Crosse* (La Crosse).... & Woodward Toronto, Board of Trade and R. G. Dun & Co. 
Houston* (Halifax)................. James H. Guthrie | Madison* (Dane)........ erman Pfuand (Mercantile 5 Fait New York. 
Refers to Bank of Halifax at this place. Marinette* (Marinette) Quinlan & Daily — Sond HILTON & SWABEY, Barristers, P| 
Lexington* (Rockbridge) ...........Lewher & Letcher Refer to First a and Stephenson National 75 ¥ 
Lynchburg (Campbell) J. EMORY HUGHES Banks of Marinet CROMBIE. WORKELL eereas. King st., West. } 
Men heater’ (Ch raders ak MILWAUKEE: (wank CHARLES ELLIOTT. Tradl re” Book Bld | 
(Chestertield).. Wm. I. JOHN F. BURKE, 305 East Water st. Mercantile Ie ae i ) 
Mathews’ owe We 8) ‘ a a ouoctions and commercial law, specialties. yee advt op margin aarie collection 
Newport ews OFWICK)....---cecees Bickf ‘2 
Norfolk* (Norf RUBLEE i “COLE, Plankinton, Bldg. Refers to LaIbLA, ee he GICKNELL, I Imperial Bank 
Raw 1 N, 98 Main st. Seaman istrict Judge o: of Canada. 
—_" roe, wenn, = a Eastern Dist. of Wis., Milwaukee Nat'l Bank, | Windsor (Essex) ....................+--- Elis & El 
THOMAS JEFFERSON RANDOLPH, 125 Main st. = = F. Barnett, cashier Allemania Bank, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 
Commercial law aud collecti wy oo to DOUGLAS. t Charlottetown* FRED W 
Norfolk National Bank, Marine Bank and JAMES DOU 618 & 514 Pabst Bldg. Refers to (Queens). ......... . L. MOORE 
City National Bank. First National Bank. Particular attention to im all parts of 
(Dinwiddle)............ Davis & McIlvaine A. G. WEISSERT, Nos 6 and 7, 107 Wisconsin st. the Province. Refers to Merchants’ Bank. 
Portamouth* (Norfolk)............. +s... J. F. Crocker Refers to National Exchange Bank. Refer- | Sammerside* (Prince)...............-.-- John H. Bell 
Pulaski* oe ceeeeeseccccesccscces D. D. Hall, Jr ak Wine mf nary given on request. QUEBEC. 
; eenatese BOUCK & HILTOR, Attorne = forthe National Bank, Denville Gieagtem) -----.---.-0----cneerene- L. Joubert 
IES LYONS, 1111 Bast Mate ot. (P. O. Box 208.) ‘German-American Back and South Side Ex. | MONTREAL- (Montreal 
Refers to National change Bank. ATWATER a MACKIE, 51 St. James st. Attorneys 
W. @. SKELTON, Chamber of Commerce Bidg. —_~ h. 118 Main st. for and refer to Bank of Nova ot 
rporation ‘and commercial law. —— tol» (Columbia) E. S. Baker and Eastern “ene Bank. ‘Sherbrook 
Citizens’ B’k aud J. L. Williams&Sons Races As ASRS John W. Owen Que. Mercan 
Roanoke (Roanoke),.........-+++++- JOEL H, CUTCHIN awa , practice. Kehable ‘epositons and 
Commercial law and collections a specialty. Refers | “Cate, fiemheon, Lamseoun 6: ba roughout Canada. 
to First National Bank. = = = 62 = | superior (Dougl BISAILLON, BROSSEAU & LAJOIE, Nos. 11 and 17 
eaten ses . Pease Cote de la Place d’Armes. (See card.) 
Gafiolk* (Nansemond)..........-.....-.- RH. Rawies | Waupaca* (Wau cidade Lord & Wheeler a, —; ml ly ge g Soom “2, 613 and 
Warrenton* (fanquier)...........--- Jeffries & White | Wausau’ ( ).Silverthorn. Hurley Ryand.Jonee |g eT TS MACLENMAN, ‘The Temple, St 
Refer to Gaines & Bro., bankers. West Superior (Deagias) bikin. saeco ARNOLD James at ph - ~~ n_ Barriers, 
Warsaw* (Richmond)......-.... seee--J. W. Chinn, Jr a = Cae ane ‘Superior Ne oon, Mlnamenten “ 
Winchester (Frederick)............. John J. Williams z McGIBBON, DAVIDSON ort HOGLE (Robt. D. MoGib- 
hy ag | 
igen Bonanza (B Horn).......-.-----------.W. S. Collins Bank of Halifax, Paliman Ce Car Co. Maaufac- 
Cita (Whttmsen)....-....cecesecoses ails Me Quawan | Comune: (Maemnat (ooo os turers’ Life Insurance Co., | 
ae nt (Columb ccosssan oracess O. 9. Saiiee Uneyenne” | ee ~E. W. Mann W. A ee 138 St. James at. "The to tines 
Yor Yakima (Yakima).........- Whitson & Parker ee reer sees Leroy Hi Waite | Quebeo* "(Quebec Dist.) .....Caron, Pentland & Stuart 
o> ie, Laramie’ (Albany) -2...--+00e--a--0--- NE. L — BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
| Fuieers (Wistean) Rawline® (Carbon)...-...-.--......Craig & Chattertan | Now Westminster: (Westminster) Rekatein & Gaynor 
: ket 1 eee S ESOC ONEE) <<-2 0000550 Vancouver (Vancouver)................-- LH. 
7 + dtemeste cal aa Thy al —— RRO iB. E. Lomabaugh | Victoria” (Vietoria).....Drake. Jackaon & Helmeken 
4 to y — yy AS Fy Bldg. . sci etn kaa at ieacaitaaa ae MANITOBA 
neys for Emmons w ces 0 - 
Francisco, es Seattle and Tacoma. Brandon* (Brandon)..........- Henderson & Matheson 
' ah* (Snob ig SE SIM John B. Ault CANADA Hartney (Winchester). ..............-...- G.S. Hailen 
“(Spokane s R <r A. 5 hasmase, ot Mente . 
DANSON & HUNEKE, Granite Block. Commercial, NEW BRUNSWICK. ee 
real —_ and probate law. Collections. entesiatnn = (Eevk).. S6b6o0cquenacsccccs Wesley Vauwait peg (Selkirk) ....... pper, Phippen & Tupper 
TERDAY (Ww Bi vas<s.ccece Harvey Atkinson NORTH WEST eres 
f EAST mOAY 8 's EASTERDAY, Bernice Bldg. Refer Jobe" SOM). nena AW, alee Oalgary* (Alberta)...........-----<--+- W. L. Bernard 
MURRAY. A CHRISTIAN” 4 te’ Blag. A St. Smog (Charlotte). onntinnas W. C. H. Grimmer | Edmonton (Alberta)...............-.----- H.C. a 
, erchants’ ttor- elers to the of Nova Scotia. Assiniboia)...... Me PIP, & i 
Pt A ea | cae oe | 
ranc: ‘0! tt ‘acoma. ofer to of Nova Scotia and People’s | 
. Walla Walla* (Walla Walla)................ W. Clark of Halifax. MEXICO. | 
7 NEW FOUNDLAND. MEXICO (City of)............. ¥. Sepulveda, Box 476 
WEST vine St. Johns (St. Johns)...........------+--« J. &J. Kent . 
J Addison* (Webster) ................-- C. Thurmond NOVA SCOTIA. ENCLAND. 
Refers to Buckhannon B’k of Buckhannon W. Va. | Amherst* (Cumberland).... .......... Logan & Casey | LONDON (Middlesex). ...NAPOLEON ne & CO. 
Barton (Wetzel i, cocVlip taka hdedcinal ©. Rackgrene Refer to Agency Bank of Montreal, Amherst. _ 81 Gracechurch st., E.C. Solicitors 
Refers: to Exchange Bank tienen Annapolis Royal* (Annapolis)........Wm. M. DeBleis Court. Paris office—i6 Place V 
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RELIEF AT LAST. 
ANew Turned-up Point Pen, 


ESTERBROOK’D 


FLYER, No. 531. 


Writes Especially Smooth and Kasy. 


CAN’T SCRATCH. 
A MIRACLE OF DELIGHT. 


This is as different in its act- 
ion from pens used forty years 
ago as light is from darkness— 
when once used it will be al- 


ways used. 
No one can afford to be with- 


out this 'uxury. 


Price, $1.00 per Gross. 


Including Postage. 


If your stationer cannot furn- 
ish them, write direct to 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


26 John Street, New York. 





A New Book on Banks and Banking. 


Hall’s Bank Laws. 


By CHARLES ROSWELL HALL, 
Counselor at Law, of the New York State Banking Dept 


Containing Laws relating to New York State Banks 
Trust Companies, Safe t Com Savi Banks 
Savings and Loan ‘Asevelauons, ‘Personal ty Com’ 


Fall instructions for Organizing and Operating any Fi 
nancial Corp ration. 

Pertinent Decisions of the Courts, and liheral Extracts 
ya Opinions of the am and Superintendent 

of Banks, never before publi 4 construing and interpret. 

ing obscure provisions of the la 

Ln | RATIONS) BANK K ACT and Laws re’ Rt 

on: Banks. of ons relating to ati 
Henke and — New ww Fork Stave State Banks, 

The book is a han volume bound fn full sheep, over 
600 pages. Price -50, net. 

*Address: American Bankers’ 

(P. O. Box 411.) 


enc 
MEY york 


ROBINSONIAN 


Interest on Daily Balances, etc 


On $1,000 to $100,000,000, on 365 days basis 
At 134; 134, 2, 234, 236, 284, 3, 336, 4 and 5 %. 


Ezamples: Int. on $993,000 $54.41; on $9,935,000 = 
$544.11 on $9,930,000 -|- .27 on $5,000. (This is at 2%, 
ONE RATE, on cardboard, $1.50} others (at same 
time). 50 cemts each. In Book form, 7x8 in. 
containing all, $3.00. 


By J. WATTS ROBINSON, U.S. M.A. 
ALSO AUTHOR OF 


Robinsonian Universal Interest Tables, etc., 
6th Editie Price, $5. Comprising ali rates 
and amounts, MSoth $8 and 365 days, Sterling phage. 
Time Tabies, etc. 


Rettesonian Bond and Investment Tables. 

Price, $. Comprising Bond Values from | to # 

years, on 4 per cent. Sinking Fund basis. Compound In- 

terest at all rates up to 100 years. Present Worth, Sin 
Fund and True Discount Tables, at all rates, and up to 1 
years. 








Robinsenian AY Per Cent. Jaserecs Bee k. 
= $2.00. A perfect gem aino for aver 
- ng Accounts ' in shortest {Ry time, and for Savings 

nw =a 


Rebinsonian Sterling Exchange Tables. 
Price, £2. .30. Converting both ways by quarter cents, 
i $4.75 to $4.9. 


Robinsonian . Bs igiptcntion and Divisien 
Tabies. on ice ves ae of all num 

bers from 1 to ise vy ail rom 1 to 100 ana by the frac 
fona! cixteentha 


Alco, be Gooctal Tables tor National Building 


& ssociations. Tables computed to orde: 
for a 


ADDRESS : 


AMERICAN LAWYERS’ AGENCY, 
29 Murray St., (P.O Box 411.) New York 





es, 
— 


‘WERNICKE SYSTEM 
_.DUST PROOF , 





DRGAN, $49.00 

Gre SRE ee 
HON. DANIEL P. BEATTY. ¥ Washington, Bd. N. J. 
CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


LAW DEPARTMENT OF LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY. 





Faculty ; — Hon. Thomas re Moran, Hon. Hep 
She: Y ton. Edmund W. Burke, Hon. 8. P. P bhope, Hoe 
v0, . Carter, Hon. John Gibbons.’ Undergraduate course 
of two years. Post Graduate course of one year. 

SESSIONS EACH WEEK DAY EVENING. 
For further information address Secretary, 
ELMER E. BARRETT, LL. B. 
707 Chamber ef Commerce, CHICAGO, ILL. 





FOURTH YEAR NOW READY. 


American Corporation Legal Manual 


Contains Synopsis ¢ Statutory Laws and of Decisions 
ing Cerporations in every State and 
Territory ; also of the Coporation Laws of nearly ai) other 
countries ‘of the World; also of laws of Street Railways 
Receivers, Patents, Trade- Marks, Copyrights, etc. 


1,000 pages. Law binding. Price,85,delivered. 
HONEYMAN & CO., Law Publishers, Plainfield, N.). 


STUDY LAW AT Hit 


[CHAUTAUQUA PLAN) 
Able professors—thorough course, lead 
ing to degree LL. B. (Incorporated) 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF LAW REAPER BLK. CHICAGO 




















CORPORATE AND NOTARY SEALS, ONLY $2.00. 


sa- Seals that we furnish are on the Celebrated Star 


Presses which have no superior. Send for Catalogue. 





stub end for record, at following prices: 
Book of 100, = 


CERTIFICATES OF STOCK. 


We are prepared to furnish fine lithographed Certificates of Stock, 
suitable for any Corporation. Handsomely engraved, with fine tinted pane!s, 
vignettes, border and back, well bound, numbered and perforated, with 


$4.00. 


200, - - 6.50. ig 


Book of 300, >. 


$ oe 17 Styles. 


500, - = 12.00.) Sample Free. 


Catalogue of Stamps, Stencils, Seals, Badges, &c. mailed on application. 


Address THE SCHWAAB STAMP & SEAL CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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COMMISSIONERS. 


wee aan 
4 reliable list of Commissioners of the various States 
ani Territories and of the United States, authorized to 
tace depositions, administer oaths receive acknowledg- 
pents and perform the usual services of resident minis- 
ter al officers. When communicating with them always 
mention THE AMERICAN LAWYER. 
gr tepresentation in this list will be given 
accredited Commissioners on favorable terms. 











BOSTON, MASS. 

AvevsTiNne H. Reap, 20 Devonshire st. Commissioner 
of Deeds tor all States and Territories. Special atten- 
tention —_ to the taking of Depositions. Also No- 
tar: Public, Ja-tice of the Peace, and president of 
Read's Collection & Mercantile Agency (corporation.) 
WEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Livineston W. CLEAVELAND. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Cuas. EpGar MILLs, 115 & 117 Broadway. 
Tex Eyck & REMINGTON, 277 Broadway. 


WANTED AND FOR SALE. 


PPO AA a 


Notices of Partner Wanted, Cler! For Sale, Etc., 
will be inserted under this head, it lines or under, 











guaran pains. Unless otherwise stated, 
answers to be addressed care AMERICAN LAWYER’S 
AGENCY, Box 411, New York City. 


WANTED.—The Law & Casualty Co. (established 
18-9), wants associated law office in every county 
seat; it now has 300 offices in the large cities, hand- 
ling and furwarding the best class of legal business, 
including collections, loss damage and title claims. 
Not a collecting or reporting agency. Membership 
will increase your practice. Address the Company, 
4), 42, 43 & 44 De Menil Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


ESTABLISHED LAW OFFICE in Boston or any 
other large city in New England, having surplus 
basiness, and wanting middle-aged a as ottice 
man and to atiend cour's. Send particulars to me, I 
want such achance. W.H. MILLER, Waldoboro, Me. 











ANTED.—Copies of Tue American Lawyer of 

the following dates: January, 1893; November. 

1893 and October, 1894. Are wanted to complete vol- 

umes for the library of a law school. Address P. O. 
Box 411, care American Bankers’ Agency. 


This Coupon 


Will entitle you to 30 days’ 








time for examination on any 
book of our own publication 
which you order of us this 
month. 

Send in the coupon with your 
order. 


WEST PUBLISHING CO., 


01052 = ST. PAUL, MINN. 











Preserve 
THE AMERICAN LAWYER. 


Handsome Cloth Binder, holding a 
year’s issue, Sent prepaid, 


OdncetPubticain. Only: 50 Cents. 








The General Digest, Vols. 1-10, 


gives you access to the case law of chief import- 
ance outside your own state reports. How? 





_ “Litigation now arises from the new industrial con iitions and chanzed 
business methods which are the marked features of the times. 


“The older reports thus become practically obsolete as to the bulk of legal 
Jore spread on their pages and the common law as it exists to day as applied to the 
affairs of the day is to be found, to a very great extent, in the latter volumes of the 
reports of every jurisdiction.” From report of American Bar Assocustion. 

What is the practical utility of decisions of state courts over 
ten years old? Three fifths never were of any practical value 
to you; one fifth have been overruled or superseded; and the 
rest are fully discussed in the text-books and annotated reports 


in any up to date library. 


The key to all practically available law, is the GenrrRaL 


Dicest, Vols. 1-10. 
Is it the best key? 


Unprejudiced testimony has said so. We invite a test and 


will abide by your decision. 





Vol. X. (on approval) $6 OO net. 





THE LAWYERS’ CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y 


The Law 


Relating to 


Bank Collections, 


By ALBERT S. BOLLES. 


The decisions relating to Bank Collections 


of late have been more numerous and import- 
ant than on any other subject connected with 
banking. The present work contains a full 
exposition of the law, with references to all 
the decisions that have been rendered. 

The following are the subjects considered 
in this work : 


OWNERSHIP OF PAPER INDORSED IN BLANK AND DE- 
POSITED AND THe PROCEEDS. 


OWNERSHIP OF PAPER SPECIALLY INDORSED AND 
DEPOSITED. 


MODE OF MAKING COLLECTIONS, PRESENTMENT, 
DEMAND AND NOTICE, 


PRESENTMENT OF DRAFTS FOR ACCEPTANCE AND 
SURRENDER OF BILLS OF LADING. 


COLLECTION OF NOTES AND DRAFTS PAYABLE AT 
THE COLLECTING BANK. 


INSOLVENCY AND DEATH. 
PAYMENTS. 

MISTAKE AND FORGERY 
USAGE. 

$UB-AGENCY. 

DAMAGES. 


The work contains 323 pages. 
Price, in cloth, $3.00. 
Full Law Sheep, $3-5O- 





ny 


SIXTH EDITION. 


PRACTICAL BANKING. 


A handsome book of 326 pages, filled with exhaustive 
information on the subject of Banking. A 
practical work in every sense. lnvalu 
able to bank officere and employes, 

cial teachers, and all 
persons who have dealings 
with banks and bankers. 





BY ALBERT 8S. BOLLES, 


PART !.—Deposit end Discount Banking. The Origin 
and Nature of Banking—How Banks ure organized 
and Issue Notes—The President Unrectors’ Meetinga 
and Discounting - The Cashier—The Paying Telier— 
The Receiving Teller—The Note Teller - The Discount 
Llerk— Collections. 


THE BOOKKEEPER, with full exp!anations and Hius~ 
tators of all books used in banks and of different 
methods — Dealings in Exchange—Country Banking— 
Private Banking. 


PART 11.—Savings Banks. The Vepositor—The Re- 
ceiving Teller—The Paying Teller—The Bookkeeper 
—Ibe 1reasurer—The Secretary—The President— 
The Board of Trastees—The Attorney —State Super- 
vision and Reports—How investments should ve Made. 


PAR” Il1.—Clearing Houses. Organization and 
0 tions—Preparation of the Exchanges—Settling 
Clerk’s Statements. 


PART I1V.—Loan and Trust Compani:s. How Businesa 
is Cunducted. 


APPENDIX. Advice to Depositors—Banking as a 


Profession for Young Men—Suggestions to Young 
Cashiers on the Duties of their Professiun. 


Bound in Cloth, Price, postpaid, $3. 


STUMPF & STEURER, Publishers, 
29 Murray St. (P.O. Box 4il,) NEW YORK. 
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CALIFORNIA, 


fimmons Associated Law Offices 


San Francisco, Portland, 
Exons & Emmons, Att’ys. Emmons & Emmons, Att’ys. 
Seattle, Tacoma. 
MoC.ivre & Bass, Att'ys. Murray & CuRIsTIAN, Att’ys. 
Fereign Business a Specialty. 


Probate, ee + 4-~ jo ration Law, Collections, and 
ng of Depositions, etc. 











CANADA, 


BISAILLON, BROSSEAU & 
Avocats, LAJOIE, 


Nes. 11 and 17 Cote de la Place d’Armes, 
MONTREAL. 
Telephone Number 31 


F. J. Brsa1 Lion, Q. C. T. Brossxav, LL. B. 
H. Gerr-Lasorg, B. A., LL. D. 











M"TASSACHUSETTS, 
W. W. Rice. Henry W. Kine Cuas. M. Rioz 
Notary Public, 


RICE, KING & RICE, 
Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 
Nos. 6,7 and 8 Post Office Block, Wercester, Mass. 
PRACTICE IN ALL STATE AND FEDERAL COURTS. 


reial 
A Collection Departme’ nt in the rgan 
Sten a and |, ma in office give attention 
to the ing of depositio: 
Refer to any Bank or Business | House in Worcester. 








MICHIGAN, 
J. EMMET SULLIVAN. WILLIAM L. Mason. 


SULLIVAN & MASON, 


Attorneys at Law, 
Suite 29, Whitney Opera House Block, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Reference :—State Savings Bank. 








DIS'IRICT QF COLUMBIA. 


ERNEST HOLTZMAN, 


Attorney & Counselor at Law, 


Warder Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Practice before all Courts, Government Departments, and 
Committees of Congress. 

Commercial Law a specialty. Collection Department. 


ences: Wa ton Loan & Trust Company and 
ger Gttionet onk ’ 











ILLINOIS. 

OOD, NEWMAN § FARNSWORTH, 
Attorneys and Counselors, 

ELIJAH C. WOOD. 


GIDEON E. NEWMAN. 
Wi. H. FARNSWORTH. 





Chicage Steck Exchange, 
CHICAGO. 


COMMERCIAL AND CORPORATION LAW. 


JOSEPH 0. MORRIS, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
Suite 1301 and 13902 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





Commercial, corporation and a. Saas 

perience in insolvency litigation and adjustm 

References : American Trost & Savings Bank, Washbara 

& Moen Mfg Co. and Hibbard, Spen cer, Burtiett 4 Co., 
and special references, bank or mercantile, in any 








INDIANA. 
Fells & WALTERHOUSE, 





Attorneys at Law, 


MUNCIE, INDIANA. 


Refer to Citizens’ National Bank. 





MINNESOTA, 
F. W. SMITH. M. H. McMAHON. 


SMITH & McMAHON, 


Attorneys at Law, 


DULUTH. MINNESOTA. 
Collections and Commercial Law a Specialty. 





Prompt and personal attention to all matters sent us. 
Depositionstaken. Notaries in office. 


CHAS. SCOTT & £. H. WOODS, 
Attorneys at Law, 
ROSEDALE, Bolivar Co. MISSISSIPPI. 


Refer to Bank of Rosedale, of which said Chas. Scott 
is president; Memphis National Bank, Memphis, Tenn. 
Hanover National Bank, New York City. 


NeW YORK, 
CARTER, HUGHES & DWIGHT, 


Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 
Suite 150-160, 
96 Breadway 
3 and 
MARSHALL B. CLaRKB. 6 Wall Stree 
Grorex W. SCHURMAN. NEW YORK. 


Counsel for Western National Bank; of Counsel for the 
Chemica] National Bank. 

















: DWIGHT. 











SOUTH CAROLINA, 


M ORDECAI & GA DSDEN, — 
Attorneys at Law, 
(T. Moultrie Mordecai. Philip H. Gadsden.) 
43, 45 and 47 Broad St., Charleston, 8, ¢, 
Practice in the State and Federal Courts, 
Special attention given to co Real Estate, Cor. 


on, oad op FP and Insurance Law. Counsel Stats 
Bank. Refer to the president or cashier 
ako p cmarieaten. &. é. PN 4 


Ss a Nationa! Park x. 
ational Bank, N.Y.; J.H 
aa. Un Wall Bane, N.Y.; 
Armour & Co., Chicago. 


Postal Telegraph Cable 
SMYTHE, LEE & — 
Attorneys & Counselors at Law, 
7 & 9 Broad Street, CHARLESTON, 8. 0, 








PRACTICE in THE STATE, and ALL FEDERAL COURTS, 


Co., Coosaw Co., Charleston, x, C.;" A 
Dunham, neve ate N , 

O., NOW 
York tae Standard ¢ Co., Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & allroad Co., Nashville, Tennessce 








TEXAS, 





SAN ANTONIO, 


NAT. B. JONES, 


Attorney and Solicitor in Chancery, 
Frost Bank Building. 
PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS, FEDERAL COURTS 





A SPECIALTY. 

Special attention given to Collections, Cospesetion. sd 
mercial, 1 Insuran —~ Real Estate Law, including Fi 
closure Suits. 

Refer : New York, Western Union Tel pb Co., 4 
able Life Assurance secies Ny os river, 

& Co.; Cincinmatl, John Shi : oC 


mour & Co., Marshall Fi Field @ Cor, "Bt. Loute, 
see and Collection Offices; San Antonio, Alamo Nation- 
al Bank and T. C. Frost & Co., Bankers. 








WASHINGTON, 


fimmons Associated Law Offices 


San Francisco, Pertiand, 
Emmons & Emmons, Att’ys. Emmons & Emmons, Att’ys. 
Seattle, Tacoma, 
MocC.Lure & Bass, Att’'ys. Murray & Curistian, Att’ys. 
Foreign Business a Specialty. 
Probate, Insolvency and Corporation Law, Collections, and 
the Taking of Depositions, etc. 











W. £. BEEGHLY, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW, 


16 and 17 Davis Block, DAYTON, OHIO. 
COLLECTIONS AND COMMERCIAL LITIGATION. 


References :—Third and Winters National Banks. 








LOUISIANA. 


J OSEPH N. WOLFSON, 
Attorney at Law and Notary Public, 


Corporation, Insurance and —~ Law andCollections 
a specialty. 
Rooms 304 to 307 Liverpool & London & Globe Building, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
References: Union Nat. Bank, Met 


a, Dun & Co., New 
foot & She 





., Baltimore, Md.; Na 
Collection Co., Snow, Church @ Co and Stad- 
ler & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio ; Fifield & Piped, ae, 
Minn. : —_ " Mayer, Cratty Bros. and Jarvis & 
Cleveland, Ch 





CUMMINGS & McBRIDE, 


Attorneys at Law, 
MANSFIELD, - - - OHIO. 
Commercial and Cesperation _ a Speciality. 
Reference : Any Bank in Mansfield, Ohio. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 





Joun A. HuTOHINSON. Jo. F. HUTCHINSON. 
H. P. CampEn. 


utchinson, Hutchinson 


Parkersburg, W. Va. & Camden, 


Corporation and Commercial Law, 
Special attention to Collections throughout West Virginia. 
Lanp TITLEs INVESTIGATED. 


Chief Counsel West V B. & O. R. BR. Co., 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 








OREGON. 


:| Fimmons Associated Law Offices 


San Francisce, Portland, 
Emmons & Emmons, Act’ys. Emmons & Emmons, Att’ys. 





Seattle, Tacoma, 
MoCLvure & Bass, Att'ys. Murgay & CHRIsTiAn, Att’ys. 
Foreign Business a Specialty. 


Probate, Snssteeng and Co’ jon Law, Collections, and 
aking of tions, etc. - 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE MERCANTILE 


LAW COMPANY, 
Incorporated under Laws of Massachusetts. 
56 Bedford Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


MERCANTILE COLLECTIONS & COMMERCIAL LAW. 
Boston Representative the 
BEVERLY K. MOORE, Pres’t and Manager. 
Kendall, Moore & Burbank, General Counsel. 











PENNSYLVANIA, 


|VILLIAM A. WAY, 


Attorney and Counselor at Law, 
925 to 928 Carnegie Bldg. PITTSBURG, PA. 


Cellection Department is equipped for prompt 
attention to Lusiness anywhere in Alieghony Ceunty. 

Special attention to adjustment and securing of c 

Pittsburg References : —Fort Pitt mem Bank ; Trades- 
men's Nauiopal Bank ; Citizr ns’ National Bank; People’s 
N«tional Bank ; j Ongena National Bank ; Pennsy Ivania 
Titi- & Trust Co.; Pittebur, ¢ Trust Co. 


atecatiaker ‘at ‘ee points if desired, 








Ref: [ives Bogeget Pent, Citteans’ Het'i Beas, 
a —{ Soins me 








WISCONSIN. 


JOHN F. BURKE, 
Attorney and Counselor, 
395 East Water 8St., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Mercantile collections and commercial law a specialty. 


References: First National Bank and Shadbolt & Boyd 
Iron ware Co , unsolicited. Attorney for Wm. Frankfurth Hard- 
ware " 





PATENTS. 


HUBERT E. PECK, 629 F St., N.W., 

WASHINGTON, D. ©, Consulting Expert 
in Patent Cases before the Patent office and 
Courts. Liberal commission on patent work in’ 
trusted to me by attorneys. All correspondence 
through you. Write for particulars. 
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